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EOOD-PRODUOTION ACT, 1919. 



Committee on Agkicultuee, 

House of Eepeesentati\'es, 

Tuesday, April m, 1918. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Asbiiry F. Lever 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Ch.aieman. We will take up this morning the estimates for 
carrying out during the next fiscal year the purposes of the food- 
production act of August 10, 1917. The Department of Agriculture 
has furnished us a detailed description of the manner in which the 
funds are to be used, and, if you will turn to page 3 of this book of 
estimates, we will begin the hearing this morning. Mr. Harrison, 
of the Secretary's office, who is present, will take charge of the hear- 
ings and introduce such representatives of the department as may be 
prepared to discuss the various items. I hope, gentlemen, that we 
will follow the rule of keeping our questions right to the point, so 
that we can finish these hearings as soon as possible; I hope, some 
time this week. 

Mr. Habrison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we transmitted the 
estimates in the usual way, through the Secretary of the Treasury 
to Congress. The provisions of the food-production act, as you 
know, extend throughout the period of the war, but the appropria- 
tions provided by section 8 expire on June 30. The phraseology of 
the bill making appropriations for the next fiscal year, as suggested 
by the department, is given on page 2 of the pamphlet before you. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to ask if it is the intention to make 
the residue of the agricultural appropriations available for next 
year ? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir; they will lapse, Mr. Anderson. I assume 
that the committee will want to discuss the items in the order in 
which they appear in this pamphlet. Dr. Mohler is here and will 
take up the Bureau of Animal Industry first. 

I. 

FOR THE I'UEVKNTIOX. CONTUOL; AND ERADICATION DF THE DIS- 
EASES AND PESTS OP LIVE STOCK; THE ENLARGEMENT OF LIVE- 
STOCK PRODUCTION ; AND THE CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 
OF MEAT. POULTRY. DAIRV, AND OTHER ANIJfAL PRODUCTS, 
.$1,269,655. 

Bureau or Animal Industry. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN R. MOHLER, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Dr. Mohler. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, since the dopailuu'nt 
prepared the emergency estimate for the eradication of caUk- ticks 
under Item I, the Senate has increased the allotment for lick eiadi- 
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cation in the regular agriculture appiopriatioii bill by $1:29,580, and 
the House has concurred. Therefore it is the wish of the bureau to 
ha\e the increased allotment of $129,580 subtracted from the esti- 
mates which we made in the proposed stimulating of agriculture bill. 
AVe merely wish to balance the item, so that this amount di^ducted 
from our original estimate of $191,190 will amount approximately to 
$62,000, which we are now requesting for stimulating agriculture 
along the lines of tick eradication. 

The Chairman. Do you want to make any other statement than 
is contained in the book of estimates as to the situation with refer- 
ence to the cattle-tick work? 

Dr. MoHLEB. The statement here, coupled with the statement made 
in December before this committee, would cover the entire subject. 
Our plan is to increase the amount of work we are now doing on 
tick eradication in the same States where we are working at the pres- 
ent time. We are working along two lines, preliminary demonstra- 
tion work and active systematic dipping; that was fully explained 
in December, when I last appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Andekson. How is the appropriation divided between the 
two departments? 

Dr. MoHLER. We are exhausting the entire tick appropriation of 
the general appropriation bill this year; but there will be a small 
amount returned to the Treasury from this year's tick allotment 
in the current stimulating agriculture bill. 

Mr. Anderson. What I was trying to get at was, What is the pro- 
portion of the demonstration work, and what is the proportion of 
the eradication work? 

Dr. MoHLER. There is no hard and fast division made. Various 
counties in the South are taking up tick eradication by voting. 
Some counties voted for tick eradication, and some failed to favor 
it. In the last four months Alabama has had a number of votings 
by the counties, and a majority of the counties have voted against 
it. In Texas three counties out of eight voted against tick eradi- 
cation. Preliminary educational work has been done in all these 
counties, but now we will confine our work to systematic dipping 
in those counties that have \oted affirmativelj'. We do not go into 
the counties that do not want our cooperation, and it is, therefore, 
hard to say how much we will expend on each of these lines of 
work during any particular period. In Louisiana we are now doing 
active systematic work entirely, and the same is true of South Caro- 
lina. On the other hand. North Carolina, just the clay before 
yesterdaj', sent word that one county, where we were attempting to 
do systematic work, had decided against it. 

Mr. Anderson. What advantage is there in carrying on this work 
as a national proposition if some counties vote against it and you 
have got to leave them alone? They simply become centers for the 
spread of the tick through your cleared area, do they not? 

Dr. Mohler. No; not entirely. Those counties that vote against 
it remain in quarantine; they can not have any of the benefits of 
the neighboring counties where the tick has been eradicated. It is 
not very long before they see the advantages of tick eradication. 

Mr. YoTiNG of Texas. Does the State put a quarantine on them? 

Dr. MoHLER. Yes, sir; we have recently taken out Dallas County 
in your State from the quarantine, and the State of Texas is now 
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enforcing a quarantine on all of the counties bordering on Dallas. 
The latter is being used as an object lesson in that particular area. 
The other counties are seeing the benefits accruing to the cattlemen 
in the free zone. 

Mr. Lee. In other words, they will not allow cattle from the tick 
counties to go into Dallas County? 

Dr. MoiiLER.'They will riot a.\\m\ tick cattle to go into Dallas 
County. 

Mr. Young of Texas. Did you mean that? 

Dr. MoHLER. Yes. Dallas County is now taken out of quarantine. 

The CiiAiRsrAN. Are there any further questions on that, gentle- 
men? 

Mr. Youjsg of Texas. About a year ago the Texas Legislature 
passed a statute dividing the State up into zones, and my recollec- 
tion is that the time limit given to the State in which to clean itself 
up was 1921 or 1923. 

Dr. MoHLEK. Yes; 1922. 

Mr. Young of Texas. You are cooperating in the zones? 

Dr. MoriLER. Yes, sir; the first zone does not come in until 1919; 
in 1921 the second zone comes in; and in 1922 the third; but some 
of the cattlemen in these counties that will not be affected until 
1922, are anxious to get out before that time. In fact, several 
counties have voted to take up this work immediately, but it is 
optional on the part of the cattlemen at this time. 

Mr. Young of Texas. That law in Texas is mandatory, and the 
whole State will be forced under this statute when they reach that 
zone to begin this eradication work; and j'our work is in cooper- 
ation as these different zones are reached ; and here and there, where 
a county is participating and undertakes to have a vote and under- 
takes the work before it reaches that zone, you go into that county 
and cooperate and throw quarantine lines around them. 

Dr. MoHLER. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Young, have you made any appropriations 
for that in the State? 

Mr. Young of Texas. Oh. yes. It is mainly done as a community 
cooperative matter. 

Mr. Wason. What proportion would the county pay? 

Dr. MoHLER. Usually fifty-fifty. Sonie counties haxe had more 
men than the department has had. There have been more men and 
money furnished by the counties 'and States in the last few years 
than by the Department of Agriculture. In this section you are 
speaking of in Texas around Houston recently there have been seven 
counties that voted for tick eradication; ancf, of course, we will go 
in there and help them eradicate ticks before the requirement of the 
law for that particular zone. 

Mr. Young of Texas. I am familiar with the Houston situation. 
Most of their cattle come from northeast Texas, and I was wonder- 
ing how they woidd get the cattle there, what source of supply they 
would have. Yery few of the Texas counties have had tick eradi- 
cation. 

Dr. MoHLEB. The entire western part of Texas is free of ticks. 
The blue part on the map [indicating] is now tick free, and a large 
part of the drought section is tick free. There is only one county — 
Angelina County — where the election failed. In Houston, Hardin, 
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Montgomery, Harris, Galveston, Tyler, and Jefferson the elections 
were all satisfactory for immediate tick eradication. 

The Chairman. If there are no further questions, please take up 
the next item on page 3, " Eradication of hog cholera.'' You seem 
to have no change in the allotment there. 

Dr. MoHLER. The department is now requesting that the same 
allotment be made for the emergency work of 1919 as was made in 
1918, namely, $202,965. This will be added to the amount of money 
appropriated in the general appropriation bill, which this year 
amounts to about $246,000. 

Mr. Anderson. What plans are you adopting in regard to that ? 

Dr. MoHLER. In a brief statement I will show this map [indicat- 
ing] to indicate that the intensive Avork in hog cholera is being done 
in the corn belt, where most of the hogs are produced. The States 
here marked in blue [indicating] show where we are doing the prin- 
cipal amount of hog-cholera control work. The States where the 
red marks are located show where we are doing educational work 
solely. Down here in Georgia and Alabama we are doing intensive 
control work in these small zones marked in blue, and in these blue 
areas in Idaho and in certain parts of Oklahoma and Texas similar 
work is being done, but in this corn-belt region we are doing State- 
wide intensive work in the eradication of hog cholera, which, of 
course, is in cooperation with the State officials. 

Mr. Haugen. Please give the names of the States for the record. 

Dr. MoHLER. The intensive work on hog cholera is being done in 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and parts of Michi- 
gan, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Idaho. In the remaining sections the work is confined entirely 
to educational and demonstrational lines in cooperation with the 
county agents and extension forces of the States. 

Mr. YoTJNG of Texas. In what part of Texas is that work being 
done ? 

Dr. MoHLER. Around Fort Worth and the Dallas section, and in 
the pink boll worm area near the Gulf. The State extension agents 
and live-stock sanitary authorities are cooperating with us. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. What about the other States? 

Dr. MoHLER. We are not doing anything in the States where the 
map does not show any marking at all, as the New England States, 
Minnesota, Wyoming, Washington, Nevada, and Arizona. We are 
asking for this increase in order- that we may cover the entire 48 
States. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Will you state what work is being done in Iowa ? 

Dr. MoHLER. In your State, Mr. Haugen, we have a force of 17 
inspectors who are cooperating with the State veterinarian and ex- 
tension officials. Thej' are tracing all reports of outbreaks that have 
the appearance of hog cholei'a. They go to certain sections where 
the disease has been reported, and they quarantine the farms, if 
found infected, and sometimes the districts where the diseased ani- 
mals are located. Then they recommend the use of the serum and 
virus treatment on all the exposed hogs. They clean up the infected 
premises, and tell the farmers of the neighborhood what has occurred 
and what they should do to protect themselves from similar losses. 
They also frequently vaccinate the hogs in the neighboi-hood in order 
to prevent the spread of the disease from the original premises. In 
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Iowa there ha^e been very few secondary outbreaks. The men are 
located at strategic points throughout the State, and as soon as they 
hear of the disease they go to the infected farm, and as a result of 
their promptness secondary outbreaks have been infrequent. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Were there any outbreaks of hog cholera in Iowa 
during the past year? 

Dr. MoHLEE. Oh, yes; but there has not been nearly so nuich hog 
cholera this year as there was last year. There have been more 
outbreaks in the western part of Iowa than in the eastern part. 

Mr. Haugen. I believe some one stated at a previous hearing that 
there had not been any outbreaks this year. 

Dr. MoriLER. When I was here in December I spoke about the 
outljreaks in the western part of Iowa and of so many cases having 
been traced to the Sioux City stockyards. Animals that came in for 
immediate slaughter were sent out as stockers and feeders. 

Mr. Haugen. How many outbreaks have been reported in Iowa 
during the past year '. 

Dr. MoHLER. In October, 1917, there ware 511 outbreaks; in No- 
vember, 353 ; in December, 207 ; in January, 1918, 217 ; in February, 
58. The report for March has not yet been received. 

Mr. Haugen. You have it by States? 

Dr. MoHLEE. Yes; we get the monthly reports of the number of 
outbreaks in these various States. 

What I have described indicates the principal work we are doing 
in the intensive line. When it comes to the educational and investi- 
gational work in the various States we are working with the county 
agents, keeping them informed on hog cholera, teaching them what 
to tell farmers about the character of the disease, the methods of 
its spread, and what to do after the disease has been found. Our 
inspectors also address meetings informing the farmers of the value 
of hog-cholera serum and the advantages of sanitation and disin- 
fection. Stereopticon views are shown. 

Mr. Haugen. It is pretty much educational work at present? 

Dr. MoHLEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. How many people have you employed? 

Dr. MoHLER. We have 170 inspectors at the present time scattered 
through this area. 

Mr. Haugen. They are all veterinarians? 

Dr. MoiiLER. Practically all veterinarians, though a few are not. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. You state in this book that you propose to extend 
the campaign into five additional States. What are those States ? 

Dr. MoHLEE. New York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and two of the 
New England States. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. You do not know what two? 

Dr. MoiiEEE. No ; I do not. Massachusetts has a very good system 
of her own. We have offered cooperation to her State authorities, 
but they have the situation very well in hand and they prefer to 
have all the work rather than divide it. There is no reason for us 
to go in there, because they have sufficient funds and men to sup- 
press the infection in any territory where the disease occurs. 

The Ciiaibman. If there are no further questions, please take up 
the next item, on page 4, item 3, " Eradication of abortion, influenza, 
strangles," etc. There you have an increase of $113,607 over the 
present appropriation. 
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Dr. MoHLER. The estimate of $175,000 is largely an apparent in- 
crease, because we have here deducted from the allotment of 1918 
the amount of money appropriated for tuberculosis in the current 
stinuilating-agriculture bill. Owing to the fact that an increased 
approi^riation totaling $500,000 was given by the House and Senate 
in next year's general appropriation bill, the $59,400 which was 
included lase year in the stimulating-agriculture bill has been de- 
ducted. 

The CHAiEiiAx. How much is that now? 

Dr. MoHLEE. $59,400. That should be added to the $;61.393, be- 
I ause of the fact that this amount was included in this bill last 
year for tuberculosis work. "We have deducted this $59,400 now 
because of the increase for tuberculosis that we will have next year 
from the general appropriation bill. The remaining increase in the 
estimate for 1919 is desii'ed in order to do work on influenza and 
strangles for the Army. As you probably know, the Army has 
had some se\ere losses as a result of influenza and strangles, or 
what they call shipping fever, in horses purchased in the West 
and sent to remount stations in the South and in States along the 
Atlantic coast. We now have some money from the allotment of 
1918 which Ave are using in cooperation with the Quartermaster's 
Department to have these horses examined at the various stock- 
yards and feeding stations along the road, so that as soon as a horse 
gets sick our men remove it. We are merely cooperating with the 
War Department. We have no rebulation regarding these diseases. 
The War Department has a regulation requiring that no purchases 
shall be made except of animals that are healthy and which have 
passed through stockyards that are clean and sanitary and which 
are shipped in disinfected cars. We are using our men to cany out 
these regulations of the Quarterm.aster's Department. 

IMr. Anderson. They have a >"ery lai'ge force of veterinarians; 
what are they doing? 

Dr. MoHL?;i{. Thoy have a very small force of veterinarians in the 
Quartermaster's Department. The Surgeon General has a large 
force of veterinarians who are caring for the animals after they 
reach the camps, forts, and posts. You must remember that these 
horses I am referring to are not Government horses, but are owned 
l>y contractors, and they are assembled at these various points out in 
the West. They come in to Pueblo, Topeka, Grand Island,' Denver, 
and points along the road, and are not purchased by the Quarter- 
master's Depai'tment until later; but the horses are exposed to dis- 
ease in these contract and sales stables; and our men are making 
these owners, liy appealing to their patriotism, consent to the disin- 
fection of their barns. Their mangers are cleaned up and their 
water troughs disinfected every week. That is all before the horses 
are purchased by the War Department. 

The Chairman. What is the disease of strangles? 

Dr. MoHU.R. It may be described as something simulating mumps 
in children. The glands of the neck of the horses swell up. It is 
a febrile disease of young horses. The younger animals are also con- 
sidered to be the most desirable by the War Department. 

Mr. Lee. It is not a new disease? 

Dr. Mo FILER. Xo. On account of the concentration of horses at 
central points, there has been a great deal more of the disease since 
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the war began than before. In fact, it started to spread rapidly 
when the English, the French, and the Italians began to buy horses 
in large numbers in this country. It is just like any other contagious 
disease — the more the animals are crowded together at one point, the 
quicker the disease spreads, and there have been enormous losses on 
account of the infection thev have picl^ed up en route from the 
West. 

Mr. Haugex. It is what is known as distemper? 

Dr. MoHLER. That is another name for it. " 

The Chairman. What is influenza? 

Dr. MoHLER. Influenza is a disease analogous to our influenza of 
the human family, and, like the grip, it has very many complications, 
it has an intestinal complication, a nervous form, a muscular form, 
and a form that affects the lungs, which is very similar to grip in 
the human family, where you can have all these various complica- 
tions. ^^Tien influenza is complicated with pneumonia the majority 
of the animals die. 

The Chairjian. I was interested in the statement that in Denmark 
a large per cent of the horses have tuberculosis. Do you find tuber- 
culosis in this country among horses? 

Dr. MoHLER. Xo, sir; and largely because our conditions are en- 
tirely different from those in Denmarlc. Avhere they feed their colts 
on milk. They find tuberculosis in horses in Denmark as a result 
of feeding milk to the colts. 

Mr. Lee. Does youi' horse book give a remedy for this trouble I 

Dr. MoHi^ER. Yes, sir; it is well described there. As a result of 
our work, which only started last fall, the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment and some of the other officials have been very much pleased 
with the results. Last November and December the death rate from 
these shipping fevers amounted to almost a million dollai's' worth 
of horses a month, but that has been decreased considerably as a 
result of getting rid of these diseases at their source. 

Mr. Wilson. When we were considering the bill in the House 
for taking away the garbage and using it for feeding pigs one objec- 
tion raised to it was that that kind of food caused tuberculosis in 
hogs. What do you say as to that? 

Dr. MoHi.ER. That may be true, but the relative danger of tuber- 
culosis from feeding that kind of garbage compared with the value 
of the garbage as a food, as a general proposition, is very small. I 
would much prefer to make use of the garbage and take a chance on 
the slight percentage of tuberculosis that may occur. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. "\^niat about the garbage that comes 
from the hospitals? 

Dr. MoHLER. At the cantonments? 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. No; in the District of Columbia. 

Dr. MoHLER. There is a danger, but I do not think that the danger 
should be considered in the same proportion as the advantages of 
feeding hogs on garbage. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Would that be covered by Federal inspection? 

Dr. MoHLEK. Yes, sir ; the hogs that are slaughtered under Federal 
inspection are very carefully examined, and those affected with tuber- 
culosis are disposed of in accordance with the amount of the disease 
found. 
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Mr. JMcLauchlin. So there would be no particular harm, would 
there ? 

Dr. jNIoiiler. From the ijublic health standpoint, no ; and from an 
economic standpoint it is of more value to feed this garbage under 
present conditions, because of the small proportion of danger of pro- 
ducing tuberculous hogs. 

Mr. Wilson. If this plan were adopted in the District of Colum- 
bia, would the hogs fed on garbage be slaughtered at places where 
this Government inspection takes place? 

Dr. MoHLEK. That could be included in the law \ery readily, be- 
cause there are a number of places that kill hogs that now have 
Federal inspection, like Bennings, Eosslyn, and Auths. . 

Mr. McLaughlin. Are there many that are not covered by Federal 
inspection ? 

Dr. MoHLER. Only a few small slaughtering places, and they have 
inspection by District health officers. That is not a constant inspec- 
tion, like the Federal inspection, but the health officer has several 
food inspectors that go around during certain periods when the 
slaughtering is being done. 

Mr. McLaughlin. But at the smaller places is the inspection such 
as would disclose the presence of tuberculosis and eliminate those that 
were affected^ 

Dr. Mohler. I think you can rest assured that most of the hogs 
that would be fed on this garbage would come to the places that have 
Federal inspection, because most of the uninspected houses just 
slaughter calves and cattle, while 99 per cent of the hogs slaughtered 
in this vicinity are slaughtered under Federal inspection. 

Mr. Wilson. People who just have one or two hogs in the back 
yard would not be likely to get the garbage collected by the city, 
would they ? 

Dr. Mohler. I should not think so. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Under this bill the District would take charge. 

Dr. Mohler. That is what they are doing on the District farm at 
Occoquan, taking the garbage from the jail. 

Mr. Wilson. And those hogs would be butchered by some well- 
regulated plant? 

Dr. Mohler. Yes; that could be included in the bill. Occoquan, 
where they are feeding the garbage to the hogs, is. I believe, under 
District regulations. 

The Chairman. Are all the big slaughterhouses under Government 
supervision ? 

Dr. Mohler. Oh, yes, sir; but there are some little country slaugh- 
terhouses, like one in Tenleytown, which is not. They are under 
the inspection of the health department. They, however, are very 
few and far between. 

Mr. Haugen. Are there many packing houses throughout the 
country without Federal inspection and supervision? 

Dr. Mohler. There are none that are doing an interstate or export 
business. 

Mr. Haugkn. But there are many that are doing an intrastate 
business ? 

Dr. Mohlek. Yes; a large number of uninspected plants are doing 
a local, intrastate busiue-s. We figure that we are inspecting about 
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60 per cent of the animals that are shuightered in this country, and 
the other 40 per cent are taken care of by these small plants. 

Mr. HaugejN. And slaughtered without inspection? 

Dr. MoHLEK. Without Federal inspection. Some have city inspec- 
tion ; very few have State inspection. Pennsylvania has State inspec- 
tion, but there are quite a number of cities, and they are increasing 
every day, that have municipal inspection. 

The Chairman. If there are no further questions, please proceed 
to the next item. 

Dr. MoiiLER. The next item is on the production of beef cattle. 
The allotment last year was $15,000 but this year we are asking for 
$90,000 additional. Mr. Eommel, who directed this work in person 
in Texas and the Southeast last year, is present and I would like to 
have him speak about these next items. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE M. ROMMEL, CHIEF OF THE ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY DIVISION, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Eommel. Mr. Chairman, the work that was done last year was 
done both with the regular fund for beef-cattle investigations and 
this emergency item of $15,000. Due to the efforts put forth there 
were something in the neighborhood of 150,000 cattle moved out of 
Texas into the Southeast and placed there for breeding purposes. 
Practically all of these cattle were bought outright, and the great 
majority were cows and heifers. The cost to the department of 
moving the cattle was less than $10,000. The $15,000 was used 
mainly for the follow-up work, keeping in touch with purchasers 
of these cattle to see that the cattle were handled properly during 
the winter and given the care necessary to keep them from loss. 

Mr. McLaughlin. The Government did none of the buying? 

Mr. Eommel. The Government simply did the supervising; that 
was all. We sent one man throughout the Southeast who called 
the attention of people there, through the agricultural colleges, rail- 
roads, and others interested, to the fact that cattle were dying in 
Texas or being slaughtered on account of the drought. At the same 
time we put a man in Texas who acted as receiver for the inquiries 
from the East, and then eventually we moved more men over into 
Texas. Those men were used as go-betweens. 

Mr. Haugen. Those cattle were shipped for breeding purposes ? 

Mr. Eommel. Yes, sir. The breeding stock of Texas was being 
sacrificed on account of the drought. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Where were they moved to? 

Mr. Eommel. To Arkansas, Louisiana, and States east. They 
went as far east as Florida and Georgia. 

Mr. Young of Texas. How many were moved? 

Mr. EoaiMEL. It is not known how many there were altogether. 
We moved 150,000 head into the States I mentioned, but in addition 
to that they moved cattle into Oklahoma, Kansas, Arizona, and 
California, and shipped them to the Northwest, where pastures were 
suitable ; but how many cattle went to the West and Northern States 
I do not think anyone knows. "V\'^e know that large numbers of cow^ 
and calves were slaughtered at Fort Worth. 
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Mr. YocMi of Texas. I understand that the State has sustained a 
l(!ss of from three to four million head of cattle. 

Mr. EoMMEL. I am inclined to think that is exaggerated. 

Mr. McLaughlix. Loss by death? 

Mr. YoTJ^'G of Texas. They disappeared from the State, either by 
death, premature slaughter, or being sent out of the State. 

Mr. EoMMEL. The loss by death was very greatly exaggerated. 
We know pretty accurately laow many more cattle than normal were 
slaughtered at Fort Worth. That presumably was on account of 
the drought ; but the number of cattle that actually died on the range 
has been verj^ greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Have you any figures indicating what the 
amoimt was? 

Mr. EoMsiEL. Ko figures that I could say were anything but 
guesses. The loss probably was something in the neighborhood of 5 
per cent. I do not think it was more than 5 per cent in the drought- 
stricken regions, and the normal loss is somewhere between 2 and 3 
per cent; but they are all guesses. Nobodj'^ had any count at all. 
The cattle moved out were not lost to the Nation ; they have been 
I'etained for breeding purposes elsewhere. 

Mr. Young of Texas. The whole section is denuded of cattle. 
There are not any cattle out there. As you go out into the drier 
sections you will not find any cattle there at all. 

]\Ir. Rommel. I have been in very close touch with the situation 
since it became acute, and there is no doubt that in the drought sec- 
tions from 50 to 90 per cent of the cattle that were there two years 
ago have been mover! out. 

Mr. Haugen. Did you have in charge the work of taking a census 
of the cattle last year? 

Ml'. RoMJtEL. No. sir. Do you mean the estimate made for the 
department? 

ilr. Haugex. Yes. 

Mr. RoMJiEL. That is in the Bureau of Crops Estimates, under 
Mr. Estabrook. 

The Chaimiax. A^'hat is the work you wish to do under this esti- 
mate? 

^Ir. RoMjiEL. ^^'e wish to follow up the work we have started. 
We hope it will not be necessary to meet another drought situation, 
but we wish to place other men in the States to extend the educa- 
tional work which we are doing there in the line of beef cattle work; 
also to increase our force so that we can conduct educational work 
in the corn-belt States and elsewhere on beef production, in coopera- 
tion with the agricultural colleges. The utilization of the available 
feed supplies is a big problem. The question is to shoAv the farmer 
how beef production can be made profitable by utilizing feed sup- 
plies which are available. Last year there was an enormous crop of 
velvet beans in the South. There were not sufficient cattle to feed 
on these beans. There is always an enormous production of corn 
fodder in the corn belt which is not utilized. 

Mr. Haugen. The fact is you can not make the cattle eat it. 
Mr. RosrMEL. I am speaking of the fact that the cattle were not 
there. 

Mr. Haugen. They will not eat it. 
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Mr. KoMMKL. They can put it in another form, in tlie form of 
silage. 

Mr. Haugen. You would' have to have silos? 

Mr. Rommel. Yes, sir. 

Mr., Haugem. AVere the silos filled? 

Mr. Rommel. I presume the men that had them tilled thenu 

Mr. Haugex. Have you any knowledge as to that? 

Mr. Rommel. I have not taken a census of it. 

Mr. Haugen. Y'ou have not studied the subject, but you ha\e sOmc 
knowledge of whether thej' were generally filled? 

Mr. Rommel. They certainly are generally filled; yes, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. In that section of the country? 

Mr. Rommel. Y"es, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin. The use of silos is not advised in dairying sec- 
tions ? 

Mr. RoJMMEL. AVith beef cattle the use of silos is the solution of 
the beef production problem. There are a few sections where silos 
are not practicable. Northern Virginia is one of them. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you consider that frostbitten corn makes good 
silage ? 

Mr. Rommel. It did, apparently; it apparently made very good 
silage. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It does if it is put in at once. 

Mr. Rommel. Of course, I can not give you an absolute, positive 
answer to that question. A. number of experiment stations in the 
corn belt installed silos last summer to work that out exactly. The 
Illinois experiment station has a battery of silos, and the results 
obtained from those will be available within a comparatively few 
months. 

Mr. .McLaughlin. Eight or 10 acres will fill a fairly good silo, 
will they not? 

Mr. Rommel. That would give j^ou somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 100 tons, if you have a good crop. 

Mr. McLaughlin. They have but one silo on each farm generally? 
They hardly ever put more than one on each farm ? 

Mr. Rommel. Some men have a greater number. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Generally speaking. Let us keep to facts. 

Mr. Rommel. It is not general that there is one silo on each farm. 
The number of farms in the country that have silos are in the mi- 
nority. There ought to be one on every farm in every section of the 
country. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It takes about 8 or 10 acres to fill a silo, and most 
have 60 or 70 acres. What will they do with the other acres? 

Mr. Rommel. Put them into corn fodder as they do in the East. 

Mr. McLaughlin. But what are you going to do with it if you 
cut it up and do not use it and the corn is soft and the cattle will 
not eat it? 

Mr. Rommel. We do not have soft corn every year. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I am speaking of what we have had last year. 

Mr. Rommel. We have passed that year. I hope we will not have 
another soft-corn year like last year, not until the war is over, any- 
how. 
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Mr. YouKG of Texas. Those cattle that were shipped to Louisiana, 
(Teorgia, Florida, and elsewhere; I would like to know how those 
cattle did after they were shipped into that territory. 

Mr. RoM3iEL. Thej' ha\e done very well. 

Mr. YouxG of Texas. Was the death rate very high '. 

Mr. EoMMEL. No, sir: the death rate was not as great as it was 
feared it would be in most cases. 

Mr. Young of Texas. There is quite a different climatic condition. 

Mr. EojiMEL. There was an occasional man who had an idea that 
he could take those cattle and turn them out. Xow and then a man 
thought he could turn them out in the East as they do in the West, 
and there were some losses on that account, but the losses were not 
serious. 

The Chaibmax. Have you any further statement to make on that 
item '. 

]Mr. Rommel. I have nothing further on that. I am interested in 
the next four items. The next item, live-stock production in the 
Great Plains region, item ."i, page 5, is estimated for 1919 at $100,000. 
That item grew out of a tour of inspection made by four officers of 
the department headed by Assistant Secretary Pearson, throughout 
the drough-stricken area of Texas, in November. That committee 
came into contact with men of all classes, from the prosperous, in- 
fluential banker, down to the debt-ridden tenant farmer. 

As a result of that investigation, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
suggested the desirability of putting on a strong extension campaign 
throughout the entire Great Plains region, from the Mexican line to 
the Canadian botmdary, to induce the farmers in that section to put 
their farming on a live-stock basis. All throughout the Great Plains 
thej' have periods of drought alternated with periods of exceedingly 
great abundance. There will be a year or two where their crops are 
enormous, especially their feed crops. They have no means of storing 
these feed crops excej)t by stacking or by putting the feed into silos. 
All through this region, certainly through the southern two-thirds 
of it, the pit silo is perfectly practical. It can be built at no expense 
in the way of money outlay except for the cement that is necessary 
for the collar into the silo, and to plaster the walls of the silo and 
the bottom, and for such little equipment in the way of hoisting 
machinery, etc., as is necessary. The farmer can make these silos by 
his own labor in idle moments. Take Texas, for example, as a good 
illustration. The farmers of the principal part of the drought- 
stricken region depend on cotton largely for their money crop. They 
make a good crop of cotton ordinarily. They carry a little live stock, 
just a few head, some dairy cows, and some work stock. When they 
get caught the way they were caught last 3'ear in the drought they 
have no means of carrying that live stock over except by buying feed. 
Very few of them have as much as a carload of cattle. Therefore 
they are dependent on the itinerant buyer, and all through Texas and 
all through Montana cattle were bought last year on account of the 
drought bj' these itinerant buyers at from a half to a third of what 
they were bringing at the same time in the central market. Around 
San Angelo, Tex., they were buying cattle at $15 a head when they 
were selling for from $30 to $45 at Fort Worth, and the farmers 
could have gotten that price for them if they had had the feed 
supplies. 
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Mr. Haugen. What is the expense of shipping them to the market? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Not over $5 or $6 a head. If they had had a feed 
supply they could have saved those cattle and they would have been 
independent of the situation, and that would have brought the live 
stock through. It is our opinion that there ^Yill never be stable farm- 
ing in the Great Plains region as a whole until it is put on a live- 
stock basis. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. How long will that food keep in the silos? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Indefinitely if properly packed, just as food or vege- 
tables in a glass jar will keep. 

Mr. McKiNi/EY. They have to keep it sealed ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. It seals down automatically. The top may spoil, 
but that top foot or so acts as a seal. 

Mr. Wason. Will it keep if you keep breaking in ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. If you keep feeding it regularly the silage will not 
spoil in the silo. 

Mr. Candler. This is for the little fellow ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Yes, sir ; to help the little fellow. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. It is practically a cistern? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Yes, sir ; it can only be put in where the soil is such 
that it will not cave and where the water table is far enough below 
the surface. It has been argued that pit silos are dangerous, that 
poisonous gases are formed, and that persons entering them will be 
overcome and die. 

Mr. Lee. It is hardly deep enough for that. 

Mr. BoMMEL. It is quite deep enough. Some of them are 30 feet 
deep. But some farmers keep a rabbit in the silo and if they find 
that the rabbit will live they go in. 

Mr. Young of Texas. And they use pigs. 

Mr. EoMJiEL. Yes ; some use pigs. 

Mr. YouxG of North Dakota. This work of your bureau is ad- 
^■isory ? 

Mr. BosritEL. Advisory, in connection with the agricultural col- 
K'ges. 

Mr. Haugen. How much do you make out of velvet beans; how 
much per acre? 

Mr. EoaiMEL. I do not know how much; somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 15 to 30 bushels. We do not know much about the 
vclA-et bean yet. They usualh' plant it in the corn. Sometimes they 
will plant every other row and just drop the beans in with the corn. 
If they do that the vines grow so thick that they run over every- 
thing. A better plan is to plant in every third row or every fourth 
j-ow of the corn. 

Mr. Haugen. Will it do well in the North? 

Mr. Eommel. Not north of South Carolina. 

Mr. Haugen. In value how does it compare with the corn? 

Mr. EoMMEL. For the South it has more value than the corn be- 
cause it is much cheaper. 

Mr. Haugen. Bushel for bushel? 

Mr. Eomaiel. The best way to feed it is to turn the cattle in and 
let them graze it, but they have been putting velvet bean meal on 
the market, which is the pod and seed crushed together, and that 
is selling from $30 to $3.5 a ton Avhero the cotton seed is selling 
Kround $60. 
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Mr. Hai(;e.\. Does it require very much cultivation^ 

Mr. Eo.MMEL. Not much. 

Mr. Haugex. Do you cultivate it the same as corn? 

ilr. Rommel. The same as corn. 

Mr. McLaughlix. When it is used as silage you put in the pods 
and grain and all? 

Mr. Rommel. Yes. sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How does that do? 

Mr. Rommel. It makes a very good silage. 

Mr. Wilson. What is the comparative value of the velvet bean 
and the cowpea? 

Mr. Rommel. The velvet bean would make more forage. There 
is one difference: The cowpea is good as a human food and the 
velvet l:ean is not. That is one advantage of the velvet bean, that 
we can urge the extension of the velvet bean without any fear back 
in our heads that we are advising feeding a product which can be 
used for human food. 

Mr. AYiLSOx. You do not mean that it is poisonous? 

Mr. Rommel. No; it is not poisonous; it simply is not palatable. 

Mr. ^IfLAUGHLix. I think the nearest 3'oii can come to the velvet 
bean in the Nortli is the soy bean. 

^Ir. RoM3iEL. The next item is item 6, on page 6, production of 
])ork. In 1918 we had an allotment of $117,060, and the estimate 
for 1910 is $150,000, an increase of $32,940. That allotment was 
devoted mainly to the pork-production campaign. I have here, Mr. 
Chairman, if the connnittee wishes, a statement of the war program 
for li)lS pork production which the department put out which I 
can file for the record if you wish. 

Mr. Lee (acting chairman). It can go in. 

(The statement refei-red to follows:) 

War Tkohham of thk United Statks Department of .\orici"i.tikk yoR the 
Increase tn Pork PRODTcxroN ix 1918. 

Slaughter of hogs. 

Fe(lei:il Inspection, flscal year ending .Tnne 30: 

1916 ^ 40. 482. 000 

1917 40,210,000 

Decivaso 272, 000 

It is (inite accunitely estimated tliat the sliiugliter of hogs under Federal In- 
specticn represents 60 per rent of the total slaughter of the United States. On 
this liasis we therefore find the following estimate for the totnl slaughter of 
rliH fduntry for tlie two fiscal years in question. 
Tot;il slaughter, estimated: 

1916 67, 470, 000 

1917 67,020,000 

Decrease 450, 000 

It sliould he pointed out that the actual decrease in the amount of pork pro- 
duced is greater than the figures uhove would indicate. Tlie hogs slaughtered 
during the fiscal year of 1917 were much lighter in weight than those marketed 
in the previous year. Further indication of the decrease in swine production is 
found in the report of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United States Di' 
partment of Agi-iculture for liogs on farms September 1. 
Hogs on farr.is, Sept. 1 : 

1916 65,645,000 

1917 60,218,000 



I)M-rc.isc _ _ _ 5,427.000 
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So iiuioli for the situJitiou iu regard to hog stocks. The increase in cereal 
])ro(hiction iu the United States in 1917 is very much above the year 1916. 
The estimate of the corn crop on November 1 by the United States Department 
of Agriculture was 3,191,083,000 bushels; the December estimate of 1916 crop 
by the same authority was 2,583.241,000 bushels. The five-year average for tlie 
years 1911-1915 was 2,754,165,000 bushels. The increase of the 1917 year crop 
over that of 1916 based on the November estimate is 607,842,000 bushels. The 
increase in 1917 over the five-year average is 438,832,000 bushels. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates an excess of 20 per cent of the 
corn crop to be soft. This soft corn must be fed to live stock. However, in 
view of the heavy southern crop (which is iu unusually good condition) and the 
fact that most of the corn crop is always fed to live stock. It is a safe statement 
to say that there will still be an abundance of corn of a marketable quality to 
meet the usual nuirket demands and insure reasonable prices for corn for feed- 
ers who nuist purchase grain. The following brief survey of the grain increase 
in the country should be considered: 

Cereals. 
Increase 1917 over 1916 : Bushels. 

Corn 500, 000, 000-607, 000, 000 

Oats 328, 000, 000 

Barley 1 20, 000, 000 

Rye 8, 000, 000 

856, 000, 000-963, 000, 000 
Wheat shortage 300, 000, 000 

Net 556, 000, 000-663, 000, 000 

The very extensive campaign now in progress to replace as much wheat as 
possible with corn should be encouraged in every possible way. However, the 
corn production of the country is above 30 bushels per capita. The normal 
wheat consumption is about 5.5 bushels per capita. It is apparent that if it 
were possible to replace the entire wheat consumption in the United States 
with corn or other grains, there would still remain a very large grain surplus. 
If we even assume the wheat shortage to be 300,000,000 bushels and subtract 
the entire amount from the minimum grain increase indicated above, we should 
still have a net grain increase of 556,000,000 bushels as a minimum with the 
possibility that this amount will be over 600,000,000. 

Stocks of old corn on farms November 1 are estimated at 34,745,000 bushels 
(1.3 per cent of the 1916 crop), compared with 87,908,000 bushels on hand a 
year ago and an average for five years of 100,523,000 bushels. Charge off this 
shortage against the 1917 crop and we still have a huge surplus, thus : 

Bushels. 

1917 grain surplus, minimum 856,000,000 

Less assumed wheat shortage 300,000,000 

556, 000, 000 
Less difference in stocks nf corn on farms 53,000,000 

503, 000, 000 
Or, less difference in hold-over corn, o-year average basis 490,000,000 

It should be noted that the above calculations are based on an increase of 
500,000,000 bushels in the 1917 corn crop over 1916. The Government estimate 
for November shows an increase of over 607,000,000 bushels. This estimate is 
very close to the actual yield. As a matter of fact, therefore, the December 
estimates will probably show an increase in the cereals available for food of 
more than 950,000,000 bushels over 1916. The duty of American farmers to 
themselves and to the Nation is clear. Live-stock production, especially hog 
raising, must be increased. 

LIVE STOCK MAKES THE CORN CROP :itARKETABLE. 

Of a normal crop, 75 to 80 per cent is fed. 

When the crop is greatly increased above normal, a still greater proportion 
nmst be fed in order to make the remainder marketable at a profit. If there 

58464—18 -2 
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Should be a serious shortage of hogs in the country in 1918, there will be more 
corn on hand than the market can absorb. The increase in the 1917 corn crop 
over that of 1916 is more than 15 per cent. The demands on the country for 
domestic consumption and for export require an increase of 15 per cent in pork 
production in 1918. The corn-crop increase and the pork-production require- 
ments therefore coincide in theory, and must coincide in practice in order to 
avoid serious declines in the price of corn. The increase in cattle feeding In 
the corn belt can be depended upon largely to take care of the soft-corn situa- 
tion in the States which are called upon for an increase in pork production. 

The following statement shows the requirements of each State which is asked 
to increase swine production next year: Increase in pork production in 1918, 
entire United States, 15 per cent over 1917. Allotments by States as follows : 



state. 


Increase 
for 1918. 


Interpretation. 




Per cent. 
50 

30 

25 

25 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
15 

15 
15 
15 
10 

10 
10 
fl 

5 


Where a fai'iner bred 20 sows in the fall of 1916, 

the fall of 1917. 
Where a farmer bred 20 sows in the fall of 1916, 

the fall of WW. 
Where a farmer bred 20 sows in the fall of 1916, 
the fall of 1917. 
Do. 
Where a farmer bred ?0 sows in the fall of 1916, 
the fall of 1917. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Where a farmer bred 20 sows in the fall of 1916, 
the fall of 1917. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Where a farmer bred 20 sows in the fall of 1916 
the fall of 1917. 
Do. 
Do. 
Where a farmer bred 20 sows in the fall of 1916 
the fall of 1917. 
Do. 






he should breed 26 in 


Kansas 


he should breed 25 In 










Indiana 




Nebraska 




Arkansas 




Mississippi . 








Kentucky . . . 








South Carolina 








Maryland . 








West Virginia 


he should breed 21 in 


Georgia 





Farmers who do not breed as many as 20 sows can readily calculate the 
amount of increase which they should make in older to " do their bit." For 
example, if a farmer bi'ed 4 sows in the fall of 1916 and breeds 5 in the fall of 
1917, he contributes at the rate of 2.5 per cent increase. If he bred 10 sows in 
1916 and breeds 11 in 1917, he shares in 10 per cent increase. If he bred only 2 
sows in 1916 and breeds 3 in 1917, he contributes exactly his quota if he lives 
in Missouri. 

The supply of breeding Sdws i.s undoubtedly shoi-t this fall. The breeding 
ranks will have to be filled to a considerable extent with gilts from the food 
lots. These gilts will not produce quite so large litters as mature sows may 
be expected to produce. Therefore, farmers using gilts should breed slightly 
above the prescribed quotas in order to insure the requisite increase in spring 
pigs. 

Attention should be given to the fact that this program has been carefully 
worked out according to the known requirements for 1918. If it is met in 
every detail, these requirements will be fulfilled. If the farmer breeders 
of the various States do not reach the quotas set forth for them, a more acute 
shortage of pork products will result than now prevails, extremely high prices 
for hams, bacon, and lard will prevail and only a few " wise ones " will benefit, 
the consumer suffering from extremely high prices and a shortage of necessary 
animal fats. On the otlier*hand, if the program is carried out, a market Is 
provided for about one-third of the 1917 corn crop, the demands on the country 
for pork products can be met without strain, prices to the producer should he 
remunerative and tliose paid by the consumer should be reasonable. The 
country banker will indorse a systematic businesslike plan such as is herein 
outlined. 

There are given below November estimates of the 1917 corn crop of certain 
States, with which are compared the yields for these States in 1916. 
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Southern corn crop. 

Bushels. 

1917 937, 121, 000 

1916 819, 022, 000 

Increase 118, 099, 000 

This Increase is approximately 20 per cent of tlie total increase of the 
Nation. 





1917 


1916 


Increase, 
1917. 


Decrease, 
1917. 




30,576,000 
71,369,000 
25,020,000 
66,120,000 
43,947,000 
71,680,000 
14,370,000 
124,372,000 
109,200,000 
74,704,000 
81,600,000 
42,246,000 
78,936,000 
36,261,000 
66,720,000 


27,300,000 
60,990,000 
22, 112, 000 
63,650,000 
32,008,000 
62,000,000 
12,600,000 
95,200,000 
84,500,000 
46,688,000 
47,600,000 
44,814,000 
131,100,000 
63,325,000 
45,135,000 


3,276,000 
10,379,000 

2,908,000 
12,470,000 
11,939,000 

9,680,000 

1,770,000 
29,172,000 
24,700,000 
28,016,000 
34,000,000 








West Virginia 








South Carolina 




Georgia 




Florida 




Kentuclcy 








Alabama 








Louisiana 


2,568,000 
52,164,000 
17,064,000 






Olclahoma 




Arkansas 


21,585,000 






Total 


937,121,000 


819,022,000 


169,895,000 


71,796,000 





Net increase, 119,099,000 bushels. 

Corn crop in certain Northern States. 





1917 


1916 


Increase, 
1917. 


Ohio 


166,408,000 
203,436,000 
426, 816, 000 
412,772,000 
263,200,000 
92,612,000 
259,740,000 
128,436,000 


115,762,000 
174,658,000 
306,800,000 
366,826,000 
132,112,000 

84,076,000 
192,400,000 

69,500,000 


40 646 000 




28,778,000 
120,016,000 

45,947,000 
131,088,000 


Illinois 


Iowa ,. 


Missouri 




Nebraslca 


67,340,000 
58,936,000 







Mr. EoMMEL. The. campaign was planned by the department, after 
consultation with the Food Administration, to increase pork produc- 
tion in 1918 over 1917 at least 15 per cent. This increase was then 
worked out by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, predicated on the 1917 
corn crop and allotted to the different States. This allotment ex- 
tended all the way from a 5 per cent increase in such States as Georgia 
and West Virginia up to a 50 per cent increase in Missouri. We put 
the campaign on by a series of meetings, at the headquarters of the 
agricultural colleges of the corn-belt States. We followed this up 
with campaigns in these States, devoted to bringing about an increase 
in the breeding of sows last fall. As a result the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates shows 9| per cent more breeding sows on April 1, 1918, 
than there were on April 1. 1917. There was the best farrowing 
weather in March this year tlian we have had in a great many years. 
Therefore we believe the country will reach the 15 per cent increase 
in pork production. In the Southern States we have laid the greatest 
emphasis on the increase in pig clubs. We have not the figures yet 
and will not have them for some few weeks on the result of the pig 
club campaign, but we hooe to secure an increase of from about 40.000 
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to 200,000 members. We are also driving on pig clubs in the North. 
In the far west in the irrigation States we asked them to increase 
their pork production as fast as they could, because it will have no 
serious affect on the aggregate production of the country; it would 
not affect it much if they doubled their production. If they do not 
have enough to feed the hogs they can be moved into the corn belt 
as feeders. Hogs were shipped from Arizona last summer to Kansas. 

Mr. Anderson. How much will the present increase depress the 
pi'ice of pork? 

Mr. EoMMEL. I should not say that it will depress the price at all, 
because there is a demand which \\'ill take it up. 

Mr. Wilson. Would it not be a good idea to depress the price of 
pork ? 

Mr. Rommel. The purpose of the emergency pork production is to 
work out the country's requirements so that we will avoid the danger 
of overproduction or the danger of underproduction; in other words, 
to prepare a program whereby the country, working as a unit, can 
produce all the pork that it needs to meet its war requirements. 

Mr. Candler. Your estimate is intended to keep up with the de- 
mand ? 

Mr. RoaiMEL. Yes, sir ; and to anticipate the demand. We are al- 
ready drawing our plans for 1919, looking ahead to the next breed- 
ing season. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Did you make any investigations in Oklahoma as to 
the number of brood sows ? 

Mr. Eomjiel. In Oklahoma there was a decrease of 85 per cent as 
compared with last year. Oklahoma and Texas showed a marked 
falling off. 

Mr. Wilson. Why? 

Mr. Eommel. On account of the drought. That was in the western 
part of those States. Eastern Texas and eastern Oklahoma are in 
good shape. 

Mr. Haugen. At a hearing before this committee somebody stated 
that there was less than one brood sow to a farm. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Did your investigation disclose M'hether much 
wheat has been fed to hogs ? 

Mr. Rommel. Some wheat has been fed to hogs, and we have dis- 
couraged it. We have told the farmers in the far western States that 
if it is a question between human beings and hogs as to who gets the 
wheat there is only one answer. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What are those far Western States you speak 
of? 

Mr. EoMJiEL. The wheat-growing States of the West, Montana, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, and so on. We have urged them where 
they could to grow barley instead of wheat for feeding purposes. 

Mr. Haugen. They have fed the hogs with wheat ? 

Mr. Rommel. It is a very common feed in that section for all sorts 
of live stock. 

Mr. Haugen. There is nothing uncommon about it? 

Mr. Rommel. Nothing at all in these wheat-growing sections. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. It is not done in North Dakota. 

Mr. Rommel. It is done in Colorado and Montana and other parts 
of the far West. 

Mr. Lee. Is there much wheat fed to hogs in Oklahoma? 
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Mr. RoMMKL. I have heard some statements as to wheat feeding in 
Oklahoma, but I do not believe that as a rule they use very much of 
it for that purpose. 

Mr. Lee. Is it not true that in parts of Texas, up in the northwest 
section of the State, they make some pretty good wheat and do not 
make any corn, and the people have to feed it to keep the live stock 
alive ? 

Mr. Rommel. That does not affect the whole situation seriously. 

Mr. Lee. "What do you say as to the extent to which wheat was fed 
to hogs in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri ? 

Mr. Rommel. I do not think it amounts to anything serious at all. 

Mr. Wilson. Under the regulations, that was the cheapest food 
that could be gotten. That is the trouble with it. 

Mr. Rommel. It depends on whether the corn was soft, and if your 
corn was soft enough it had no price. 

Mr. Haugen. They are shipping soft corn? 

Mr. Rommel. They are shipping it as fast as they can get cars to 
ship it in. 

Mr. Haugen. It has been stated that corn was rotting in the fields, 
that it was not being shipped, and that is the general report. 

Mr. Ro:\tMEL. I do not think it is general that corn is rotting in 
the fields. 

Mr. Hattgen. According to reports it is in some sections. 

Mi". Wilson. It is in my section. 

Mr. Lee. Have you any further statement to make on that ? 

Mr. Rommel. No, sir. The next item is No. 7, on page 7, produc- 
tion of poultry. The allotment last year was $129,600, and the esti- 
mate for 1919 is $168,000, an increase of $38,400. The poultry 
campaign is outlined in a short statement I have here, and if you will 
permit me I will file it for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

0"nTLl>fE OP fiOVERMJIENT POULTliV CA.Ml'AIGX. 

The campaign thnt has been inauguratecT by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the State coUeses of agriculture to stimulate 
anrt increase poultry production along more efficient lines is divided into the 
following phases : 

Careful selection of breeding stock to reproduce a larger percentage of good 
types of profitable producers. 
Early hatching, so as to produce fall aud winter layers. 

To confine mother hens to brood coops for at least two A\'eeks after the 
chicks are hatched. 

To provide free range for both growing stock and layers iu so far as possible 
to stimulate growth and production and conserve food consumption. 
To preserve eggs for winter use. 

The production of infertile eggs as soon as the breeding season is over. 
Disposing of surplus cockerels as broilers to conserve grain. 
To discourage the marketing of all profitable hens of the general-purpose 
class until the end of their second year, and of the Mediterranean, or egg class, 
until the end of their third laying year. 

To encourage the careful selection of all hens in order to eliminate the un- 
profitable producers. 

To discourage the marketing of all profitable pullets as broilers and of all 
well-matured pullets for meat. 

To encourage the caponizing of cockerels only when free range can he pro- 
vided and a special nearby market afforded. 

To encourage back-yard poultry keeping, especially among city and suburban 
dwellers, thereby utilizing table scraps for the production of fowls and eggs for 
home consumption. 
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To encourage, when conditions permit, tlie feeding of a wheatless ration, 
in order to conserve tbis grain for liuman consumption. 

To encourage turkey, duclv, and geese raising wlien circumstances are fav- 
orable. 

For publislied information and individual advice on poultry raising, write to 
your county agent. State college of agi'iculture, or tUe United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 

]Mr. McLaughlix. I do not see anything about anything being 
left over in this allotment of 1918. 

Mr. Rommel. I can give you those figures. 

Mr. Wilson. For what purpose are you expending this increase 
in these various items — for extra help ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Extra help; yes, sir. That shows in the detailed 
expenditures. It is for extra assistants, so that we can cover sec- 
tions of the country that were not covered this year. Take, for ex- 
ample, the beef-cattle proposition. That was handled by a very 
short-handed and overworked force. We want to be able to handle 
that with a suitable number of emploj^ees. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Would it not be well for some witness to put 
into the record the amount of money that will be left from the allot- 
ments of 1918 ? 

Dr. Mohlee. I have a statement here that I can insert in the rec- 
ord as to that. 

Mr. Candler. Would it not be a good idea to have those figures 
printed at the end of the statement for each bureau, so that we 
would have a concrete statement with reference to what is on hand 
and as to the appropriations? 

Mr. ELarkison. All the money that is not expended will go back 
into the Treasury. These appropriations expire on the 30th of 
June. I would also like to remind the committee that we will be 
working under the new appropriations for a complete year, whereas 
the emergency funds for the current fiscal year were not available 
until the 10th of August, so that we have been operating for only 
lOJ months. In considering these increases that fact should be 
borne in mind. 

Mr. McLaughlin. The statement, nevertheless, will be of some 
value, although not as much as I thought when I asked the question. 

Mr. Harrison. We have not suggested that the unexpended bal- 
ances be retained. The Secretary has the appropriations under his 
control and has allotted the funds to the bureaus as necessity has 
shown itself. 

Mr. Wason. Is there not any way in which we can preserve the 
appropriations that we have already made for the department by 
making available for next year any balances of the emergency funds 
which remain unexpended on June 30 ? 

Mr. Harrison. It would be easy enough to do it by inserting a 
sentence in the bill. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I will suggest that it will not be necessary, 
inasmuch as you have requested, and very likely the bill will carry 
the full amounts needed for next year. 

Mr. Lee. Have you stated just how this money will be expended, 
Mr. Eommel? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Mr. Chairman, the item of poultry and sheep pro- 
duction, I can cover in a few moments. 
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Mr. Young of North Dakota. A great many questions have come 
to me from the Great Northern Railroad Co. recently. Ha\e you 
been doing some work with the railroad companies to get them 
started on this work? 

Mr. EoMMEL. No, sir. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. The Great Northern has done a lot 
of it. 

Mr. Rommel. Most of those people have men out, and they urge 
their patrons to write to the Government for farmers' bulletins 
which are available. We have quite an extensive series of farmers' 
bulletins on hogs, on poultry, and on other classes of live stock. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. My conclusion was that they must 
have some men out stirring them up. 

Mr. Rommel. The purpose of the poultry campaign is to increase 
production as far as it is humanly possible. Our poultry produc- 
tion has been decreasing instead of increasing. The cost of feed in 
the east has caused many farmers to discontinue poultry raising. It 
has driven poultry producers out of business, and we are hoping to 
increase the poultry supply by concentrating largely on the centers 
of heavy production, by urging suburban and city growers to raise 
poultry in their back yards, extending the industry as much as we 
can into southern territory, and by every means possible to increase 
the amount of poultry on the market. The statement which I in- 
serted as to the poultry campaign will apply to next year as well as 
to this year. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Are you responsible for the order of the Food 
Administration forbidding the killing of old hens ? 

Mr. Rommel. No, sir; the Bureau of Animal Industry knew noth- 
ing about it until it appeared in the papers. 

Mr. Wilson. Have you any idea whether or not the automobile 
has caused a decrease in the production of poultry ? 

Mr. Rommel. There are some poultry buyers that think it has, and 
our poultry men are not a unit on that. We have discussed the sub- 
ject considerably. Some poultry buyers claim they do not get as 
many eggs and poultry in their farming sections as they used to. 
The farm wife used to be the keeper of the poultry flock and she 
depended on eggs, poultry, and butter to clothe the family and buy 
the grocei'ies. Now that her husband has an automobile, some peo- 
ple think the farmer's wife puts in more time visiting her neighbors, 
and you can not much blame her. 

One word in regard to the men that we are after to get to handle 
our poultry campaign. I wish to read into the record a brief state- 
ment of tile experience that these men have had. We have four 
men whose experience has been 30 years or more in the production 
of poultry, 17 who have had from 20 to 29 years of experience, 9 who 
have had from 10 to 19 years, 18 who have had from 5 to 9 years' 
experience, and 3 who have had from 2 to 4 years' experience. These 
men are all being appointed after a civil-service examination. An 
experience of at least two years is required before they can be con- 
sidered for appointment. _ We are getting a number of unusually 
capable poultry men in this connection. 

Mr. Wason. Before you appoint these men you investigate to see 
if they were successful poultry raisers? 

Mr. Rommel. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anderson. It seems to me that if the grain situation and the 
price situation continue as they are you have a hard job on your 
hands in this increased production work. It is utterly impossible to 
get people to raise poultry at the present price of feed. The same 
thing is true about hogs. Unless the Government is going to adopt 
some policy touching prices that will make it an object for people to 
raise them, all this demonstrational work and work of that sort you 
can do will not create very much enthusiasm for increased produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. That would not apply to by- 
products. 

Mr. Anderson. I do not think there is very much commercial 
poultry raised that way. 

jNIr. EoMJiEL. The great bulk of our poultry- production comes 
from the Middle West, and is raised on the farms — the farm flocks 
that are being maintained practically without any defiite charge 
against their upkeep. They range over the farm and pick up 
waste grain. I do not believe the commercial poultry farm, 
where all the feed is bought, can be made a business success; but it 
is perfectly possible for every farm in this country to increase 
the size of its flock of poultry without in any way noticing the 
slightest inroad on the farm income, but, rather, there will be an 
increase in profits. We are ui"ging people in the suburbs to keep a 
flock of poultry in the back yard and feed them on the table waste 
they have or on lawn cuttings, etc., with a minimum of purchased 
feed. For instance, to buy pullets when they begin to lay, keep 
them through the laying season, and eat them when they are through 
laying. That is peifectly possible. But this thing of a poultry 
man. or any other kind of a live-stock man, buying all his animals 
and buying all his feed is nota good economical problem. It is false 
economics, and the sooner we find that out in this country the better. 

Mr. Haugex. The conclusion is that there is no profit in poultry 
at this time? 

Mr. EoJM:\rEL. If you buy all your feed at the price feed is at the 
present time, no. Here is the proposition: Why should a poultry 
man of New England or New York ask somebody else to raise the 
feed for him that he has to ha\e for his poultry? At the present 
price of corn he can not do it. 

jSIr. Haugen. But the poultry in the back yard has to be fed the 
same way. 

Mr. EoMMEL. But the record of back-yard poultry feeding shows 
it is successful. 

Ml'. Hatjgen. You and I have had enough experience to know 
that if we have poultry in the back yard we also have to purchase 
feed. 

Mv. EoMMEL. That depends entirely on how you do it. We have 
cases right here in Washington of people that are making it profit- 
able to do that on a small scale. 

Mr. Haugen. On a very small scale. 

Mr. EoJtMEL. That is true ; but if you take several hundred thou- 
sand or several million people doing it on a small scale, you have 
an enormous aggregate, and we have got to consider the poultry 
Inisiiiess in that way. It is an enormous aggregate of a lot of very 
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small businesses, not uny one of which is sufficient to support one 
family. 

Mr. Hauoen. Say, with a family with half a dozen cliickens, how 
much feed would they have to buy ? 

Mr. EoJtMEL. I do not think that is a fair question. I might 
answer that by giving my own experience. I got the back-yard poul- 
try fever myself last year, and I got my wife's consent to take my 
back yard of 900 square feet to use as a poultry yard. I got to 
figuring it out and found I would have an expenditure of $15 or $20 
at the outset and the least I could see coming in from that was in 
the neighborhood of four or five dollar's worth of poultry. But 
here is Dr. Mohler, who keeps a flock of chickens and gets a lot of 
eggs from them, and when they are through the hens make the final 
sacrifice and go on the table. Dr. Mohler has done that year after 
year and has done it successfullv. 

Mr. Haitgen. I think it should be encouraged, but I do not think 
any representation should be made that money can be made out of 
poultry. 

Mr. RoMJiEL,. I am not advocating that at all. I ha^e made 
the statement right here in the last five minutes that the thing we 
must make a drive on is an increase in the keeping of back-yard 
poultry, where it does not become a financial object. 

Mr. Hatjgen. When w'e have done anything along that line the 
department deems it its duty to do something to depress the price. 
They get along fairly well in the hog business, and here comes 
along some department and decreases the price of hogs. Take 
the poultry proposition. What was done? They forbid the sell- 
ing of chickens so as to depress the price of eggs. We are up 
against such propositions all the time. That is not to be criticized at 
this time, but the principle is wrong. If an industry is entitled 
to the benefit of the law of supply and demand the farmer ought 
to be. At the present time we have to put up with these things, and 
yet when the farmers are doing the best they can, when a bushel 
of wheat is fed to stock someone comes in and questions their loyalty. 
I think it is time we got down to business and dealt with facts 
rather than dreams. 

The Chairman. We will now take up the next item — production 
of sheep. 

Mr. EoMMEL. There is an allotment for 1918 of $12,000, and the 
estimate for 1919 is $60,000, an increase of $48,000. We are doing 
everything to encourage at this time the extension of the farm- 
sheep industry. In the last year there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the . irumber of ewes that have gone back to the farm. 
The figures for the slaughter of sheep for 1917 show very little of 
the usual late summer and fall increase in slaughter of sheep, be- 
cause every ewe that was fit to be bred went back to the farms. 
When the run of lambs from the West that always comes in the 
winter began to make itself felt, commission houses in the central 
Western States detailed men to sort the ewe lambs from the wether 
lambs to be sold to farmers. 

The farmers are going into the sheep business strong, and they 
need the best advice they can get as there is great danger that they 
will get into trouble. The farm-sheep industry in this country is one 
that is beset with a good many dangers. The farmers have to be 
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told how to avoid stomach worms, etc., and how to raise their 
sheep, and finish the lambs off without putting too much grain into 
them. That is what we have in mind in asking for this increase, 
to be enabled to employ sheep experts — men that are qualified to 
advise the farmers, to work with the agricultural colleges and their 
extension forces, so that the farmers will get the best advice. 

The Chairman. What section of the country do you propose to 
cover by this work particularly ? 

ilr. RosniEL. The section east of the one hundredth meridian. 
This drive will be largely in the corn-belt States, in New England, 
and to a considerable extent through the Piedmont and Appalach- 
ian regions. 

The Chairman. How does the present production of sheep com- 
pare with the production five years ago ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. "We have about as many sheep as we had five years 
ago. We have a great many more than we had two or three years 
ago. We have not gotten back to where we were 10 or 15 years ago. 

The Chairman. That has been due to the failure of the eastern 
part of the country to keep up their production? 

Mr. Rommel. Yes. Until the last two years the farmers have 
been slowly going out of sheep production. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do you not find that in a part of the country 
that is pretty well settled it is not profitable to raise sheep, because 
there is so much destruction from dogs? 

Mr. EoMJiEL. That is one thing that has held it back. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Is not that position quite wise? 

Mr. Rommel. The actual destruction is not serious, but the fear of 
the farmer that a dog will get into his flock will keep him out of sheep 
production. We have got to control the dogs before we can build up 
the farm sheep industry. 

Mr. Candler. There has been some sheep production in Mississippi, 
and they have reported that the conditions there were very favorable. 
Have you looked into that situation ? 

Mr. Rommel. Yes, sir. This $12,000 is being largely devoted to get- 
ting men who are suitable for extension work of that character. We 
are putting a man this week in Florida, and next week a man will 
be put in Louisiana. We hope to put a man in Missisippi before the 
close of the season. 

Mr. Haugen. Is it necessary to send out an expert to advise the 
farmers to buy worm powder? 

Mr. Rommel. No. 

Mr. Haugen. I understood you to say you were going to send a 
number of them to advise the men how to take care of their sheep. 

Mr. Rommel. We have to give them advice as to how to keep their 
sheep from getting stomach worms. The way to avoid the stomach 
worm is by a proper system of management, not so much by dosing. 
The best results are obtained from a proper system of management. 

Mr. Haugen. How is that done ? 

Mr. Rommel. By the rotation of pastures, not permitting the lambs 
to stay more than two or three weeks on one piece of ground. 

Mr. Haugen. Would not a bulletin on that answer ? 

Mr. Rommel. We have bulletins. 

Mr. Haugen. Is it necessary to send people into the country to give 
that information? 
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Mr. EoMMEL. We have a demand for them; we are judging by the 
demand. We Ixaxe a demand that we have not been able to meet at 
all. 

Mr. McLaughlin. A few days ago I received a letter from a young 
man in my home town, a very intelligent young fellow, who was in 
Buffalo and who evidently had a chance to see stock coming for 
slaughter, and he was appalled to see the number of ewes that were in 
the cars, and so many of them carrying lambs brought there for 
slaughter in that condition. 

Mr. RoJiMEL. But were they slaughtered'^ 

Mr. McLaughlin. They were going straight for the slaughter- 
houses as fast as they could go. 

Mr. EoMJNiEL. I think it ought to be very carefully ascertained 
whether or not those sheep were slaughtered. Somebody w^as asleep 
if they were, because they were worth more for breeding purposes 
than for slaughter. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Is there any inspection or regulation looking to 
the prohibition of the killing of ewes in that condition ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. No, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Then what would lead you to believe that the 
lambs the gentleman saw would not go to slaughter ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Because they were worth more for breeding purposes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. That might be true as to starting on the farms 
or ranges, but after they had reached Buffalo is there any reason to 
believe that they would not be slaughtered ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. Yes, sir; there are buyers on the Buffalo market 
watching for just such sheep as that, because they would be worth 
a great deal more for breeding purposes than for slaughter. We have 
information of the sale of ewes on eastern farms for $35 each, with 
lambs at their sides. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I mean carrying lambs. 

Mr. EoMMEL. They would not be so high; but I very seriously 
question whether those ewes were slaughtered, because at Buffalo and 
every other market for the last eight months ewes that were at all fit 
to breed have been bought up to send back to the country. That is 
shown in a dozen and one different ways, and also in the official 
reports on the decrease in the slaughtering of sheep. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you any information as to the number of ewes 
that were slaughtered ? 

Mr. EoMMEL. No. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further on that? 

Mr. EoMMEL. No, sir. 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 
2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reconvened at 2.30 p. m. pursuant to the taking of 
recess. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. H. EAWL, CHIEF OF THE DAIRY DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairjian. Your first item, Mr. Eawl, is No. 9, on page 8, 
" Making cottage cheese on the farm." The allotment for 1918 was 
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$52,950, and the c-^timate in this bill is $80,000, which is nn increase 
of $27,050. 

Mr. Eawl. Mr. Chairman, the high price of feed and various other 
difficulties are confronting the dairy industry. We are doing all we 
can with oiii- regular funds to assist in dealing with these problems, 
and according to the Bureau of Crop Estimates the dairy herds have 
been maintained and even slightly increased thus far. The funds 
available for emergency work have been applied largely to the more 
complete utilization of dairy products. 

Cottage cheese is a very cheap and wholesome food ; its food value 
is approximately equal to that of meat. In all sections of the 
country the quantity of meat consumed could be considerably reduced 
if cottage cheese and other dairy products were used more liberally, 
^luch skim milk which is now fed to live stock could be used to better 
advantage as human food. The experience of the department during 
the present fiscal year clearly indicates the desirability of carrying 
on an active campaign for the purpose of encouraging the making 
and consuming of cottage cheese. With the emergency funds avail- 
able this year an agent will be assigned to each State to demonstrate 
proper methods of making cottage cheese and to give definite infor- 
mation regarding its use. 

These agents will carry direct to the home-demonstration forces 
the results of the investigations of the Dairy Division along this line, 
and the work will be done through and in close cooperation with the 
extension authorities. The funds at present available are sufficient 
only to continue the work to the end of the current fiscal year. The 
additional funds recommended are needed in order to provide for 
its continuation for a period of approximately eight months during 
the fiscal year 1919. 

Item 9, on page 8, relates to the utilization of skim milk on the 
farm and the production of cottage cheese. Most of our production 
work has gone forward on the line that it had followed before 
the war. 

Incident to the production of the butter of the country, which 
amoimts to about 1,650,000,000 pounds annually, there are practically 
29,000,000,000 pounds of skim milk. Approximately half of this is 
from milk used in making creamery butter, and the remainder is 
milk used in making farm butter. 

On such farms there is frequently a surplus of skim milk. In 
certain regions, like Pennsylvania, for instance, this milk is not 
utilized as human food. In such cases it is usually fed to animals. 
As incident to the creamery industry, there is something like 
12,000,000,000 pounds of skim milk which is produced usually in 
large quantities or from herds which range, say, from 5 to 10 cows. 
Some are even larger than that. 

There is in existence, therefore, a large volume of skim milk, a 
most excellent food, that has not received a great deal of attention 
heretofore. 

In some of the creameries and milk plants there is quite a large 
amount of skim milk wasted. Several thousand pounds daily in 
some cases of either skim milk or buttermilk was allowed to go into 
the sewer because there was no satisfactory means of handling it. 
For a long time we have felt thnt there was need for increasing the 
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use of this by-product as human food, one of our most \Yholesome 
animal products and one of the very cheapest. 

The latter part of last summer funds were made available for this 
work. A few men were put out into the country to introduce among 
the farmers the methods of making and using cottage cheese. 

There is in many counties of the United States a woman Avorker or 
home-demonstration agent, also a county agent, and our purpose was 
to give the necessary aid to these workers, to enable them to en- 
courage the production and consumption of cottage cheese. There 
was expended about $8,600, and approximately 2,700 new families 
were induced to begin systematically making and using this as a 
part of their staple food supply. Our purpose in this was not to 
make a maximiun number of demonstrations, but instead to give to 
the home-demonstration agents and the county agents the necessary 
technical aid to enable them to go ahead with this work. These 
demonstrations were made then as an incident to the training of 
these workers. After this was done in a small waj', during the 
latter part of last summer — ^the summer being the better time be- 
cause of the larger supply of milk — this spring, with more funds 
made available, we organized a larger force to go ahead with this 
line of work. 

This spring mostly women have been emploj'ed for this project. 
So that at present 38 women and 8 men are engaged in this work, 
making a force of 46 people. These members include the field super- 
visors. This work is provided for only until June 30. We do not 
know exactly what the results of their work are going to be, but 
so far they have been most favorable. We found we could not get 
trained men to do the work, and so we concluded to tr}' women who 
have had experience and were qualified to do this character of work, 
and they are starting out most enthusiastically. While their work 
has only been going on for a couple of weeks, the results look ex- 
cellent, and we believe the work should be continued through in 
full force at least until the fall or early A^inter. As to what should 
be done after that will depend upon the results secured. 

The Chairman. What do j'ou have to do to make cottage cheese i 

Mr. Eawl. There are two or three simple methods. One is the 
old-fashioned waj' of letting the milk sour and then drain off the 
whey. That perhaps does not make quite as good cheese as to add 
a little rennet or a so-called junket tablet that coagulates the milk, 
and gives you a sweeter and smoother cheese. Junket tablets have 
the same eifect on milk as rennet. You will be interested, no doubt, 
in the methods developed for the larger utilization of this product. 

The Chaik3ian. Before j'ou go to that, do they have some device 
by which to press the whey out ? 

Mr. Kawl. They simply hang it out in a piece of cheesecloth and 
allow it to drain. A simple press consisting of two boards and a 
Aveight is recommended to hasten draining. 

Now, in regard to the methods of using it. A great many people 
have used this product and have a prejudice against it because they 
think they have had their share of smearcase, as it is frequently 
called. 

The Chairman. Your folks and mine call it clabber cheese, do (hey 

not? 
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Mr. E.AWL. Yes. These women who had experience in the handling 
of such products, have developed various methods of using cottage 
cheese, and a large number of very palatable dishes can be made from 
it. At a conference we had, a little meal was served, which con- 
sisted from beginning to end entirely of cottage-cheese dishes. It 
can be mixed with other things and seasoned, and baked like a roast, 
or fried like sausage. These are very palatable dishes and have as 
much nutritive value as such dishes made Avith meat. It is also very 
useful in making salads and sandwiches, and in making cheese 
pies 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. Have you a bulletin giving that in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Eawl. Yes ; we have. I will send you some of them. Every- 
one who has tried it knows that it is a nutritious food, but the ma- 
jority of us do not want to eat a sufficient quantity of it in the ordi- 
nary straight way. So we have tried to find ways to make it palata- 
ble. So that the development of the methods of using it has opened 
up a great field for its utilization. At the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
last week we had a little demonstration, and dairymen who had been 
in the dairy business all their lives were astounded that such a 
palatable food could be made out of this by-product. 

That is the nature of this work at the present time. I am speak- 
ing of the work being done among the farmers' wives in enlarging 
the use of this product in the farm home. In this way we seek to 
encourage the consumption of some of these billions of pounds of 
skimmed milk that are incident to butter production. 

Of course, we know that a large quantity of it is used in various 
other ways at the present time. 

While, of course, we can not say what this larger organization 
will do — ^the ladies are most enthusiastic. They are going out 
to the extension departments of the different States to lead this spe- 
cial work. The extension department is indorsing this and coop- 
erate in every way. and we look for very favorable results. We 
belieA'e a great deal can be done to increase the uses of this product. 

Mr. YoTJNG of North Dakota. It is reallv a substitute for flour, is 
it not? 

Mr. Eawl. It is a substitute for meat, and in that way we can 
release a quantity of meat. At the present time there is a great 
big campaign on to have people use potatoes, and people say you 
can not substitute potatoes for flour. But if yon use skim milk with 
it you can, absolutely. 

Mr. Leshee. Do you have agents who teach the farmers' wives? 

Mr. Eawl. You are familiar with the extension organization. 
There is a director who has certain specialists on his staff, and among 
the specialists they have a woman's home demonstration agent. Thif: 
home demonstration agent has county women agents working in the 
various counties with the women's problems, such as baking, can- 
ning of fruit, and all sorts of domestic problems. That is a part 
of the extension system. 

We do not start this work imless the State extension authorities 
wish it and will aid in conducting it. This cottage-cheese worker 
goes in as a specialist in this extension department for temporary 
work. 
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The first thing she does is to get the extension director and the 
home demonstration agent and the other extension people thoroughly 
interested in it. The way she does that is to show them some of the 
dishes that can be made from it. 

Then she says, " I want to get your regular county agents to teach 
this " and " How can we do it ? " 

The first thing that is suggested is that they be brought together 
if possible. But often that can not be done. Then she suggests that 
five or six of them be gotten together, or if that is not feasible, then 
two or three, and she spends a few days with them, giving them a 
special course of training. After this it is arranged that these county 
workers go back home and put on demonstrations, and the cottage- 
cheese specialist makes it a point to go to as may of these demonstra- 
tions as possible and give assistance in order to see that the county 
workers are successful with the demonstrations. The demonstration 
is held at some farm home, school, or grange or other hall where a 
group of the women of the neighborhood may be assembled. There 
the county worker, with the specialist, will demonstrate the making 
of cottage cheese and the various ways of using it. When the county 
worker has this work well in hand, she goes ahead with it without 
further assistance. This is the work of this project which is now 
provided for until June 30, and we wish to carry through until the 
fall. We are trying to get very complete records as to what is being 
accomplished. 

The Chairman. You have one of the specialists in each State? 

Mr. Kawl. In all States where the extension people have wished it. 
There are a few States in which they have not desired it, but we have 
this work going on in about 41 or 42 States. 

The Chaihma>'. It has already been organized in that many 
States? 

Mr. Eawl. It has already been organized in that many States, un- 
der our present funds, which are available until June 30. 

Mr. Lesher. In regard to the comparative value of the feed itself 
for stock, such as hogs and calves, and using it for food for human 
beings, how does it compare? There is a certain value in feeding it 
to the stock? 

Mr. Eawl. It is valuable for stock. One hundred pounds of milk 
will produce about 15 pounds of cottage cheese. When fed to hogs 
Judiciously it will make something like 4.8 pounds of meat. Cottage 
cheese has more protein in it than meat, but it has not so much fat, so 
that we consider them approximately in food value. There is then 
more than three times as much human food in the cottage cheese as 
in the pork, which may be produced from a similar quantity of milk. 

The Chairman. Your next item, on page 9, is, " Utilization of 
creamery by-products." Your allotment for 1918 was $21,850, and 
the estimate for 1919 is $37,500, or an increase of $15,650. Will you 
please explain that estimate ? 

Mr. Rawl. Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that, with the proper 
utilization of the skim milk and buttermilk obtained incident to the 
manufacture of creamery butter, it will be possible to add annually 
millions of pounds of good food to supply the Nation in the form of 
cottage cheese. These by-products — skim milk and buttermilk — 
could also be used in the manufacture of condensed skim milk, a 
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wholesome and nutritious food, the demand for which is increasing, 
as well as in the manufacture of casein, which is now very useful in 
the arts and for war purposes. We have secured the services of 25 
experienced creamery men for a period of four months for the 
purpose of instructing creamery operators as to the utilization of 
skim milk and buttermilk bj manufacturing cottage cheese and other 
products. 

Here the problem is a commercial one and involves the assembling 
of the skim milk in the factories and manufacturing it commercially 
and putting it on the market. 

Last summer we tried that out somewhat experimentally. A small 
force of 10 men was employed during the latter part of the season 
to go among the creameries Avhere there was or could be had a supply 
of skim milk. 

These 10 men were able to induce 58 factories to undertake this 
work. These factories operated for an average period of 78 days 
during the time that this work was in progress. 

During these 78 days those 58 factories manufactured over 
12,000,000 pounds of skim milk into slightly over 2,000,000 pounds of 
cottage cheese. None of these factories was making the product be- 
fore we took it up with them. This record shows what was done 
during that period of 78 days. 

Most of these factories no doubt have continued it. 

There is another way of using this skim milk and that is to con- 
dense it. Condensed skim milk is being used extensively in various 
ways. It is somewhat more difficult to conserve skim milk in the 
form of condensed milk because it requires more equipment and more 
skill. But we were able to induce several factories to undertake that 
work and during an average period of 78 days — the period this 
work was in progress — they utilized 7,000,000 pounds of fkim milk in 
that way. We were able to get 2 factories to utilize the whey, and 
they saved half a million pounds of whey. 

The aggregate result of this factory work for that period, which 
cost the department $9,4-12, was a saving of more than 20,000,000 
pounds of skim milk for use as human food. This was manufac- 
tured into what would be the equivalent of 3,217,000 pounds of cot- 
tage cheese, and that would be equivalent to a similar amount of 
meat. 

If this milk had been fed it would not have produced over 1,000,000 
pounds of pork at the outside, so that by conserving it and using the 
milk as human food we are able to save 2,000,000 pounds more of 
food than if it had been fed to live stock. The total cost of that 
was $9,442. 

Therefore, for each dollar spent we were able to conserve as human 
food 342 pounds of cottage cheese. That is the result of what was 
done last fall, the production of 342 pounds of good food for every 
dollar spent. On that basis, therefore, we asked for more funds, and 
this spring that work was greatly enlarged by putting on 25 men to 
go out into the.factories. These men are experienced creamery men 
and they too are working in cooperation with the extension depart- 
ments. 

Since this is a highly specialized work the extension agents are 
not usually in a position to take hold of it. Through the extension 
departments and the dairy departments, the factories best adapted 
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to this AYork are located. These trained creamery men then go to the 
factories and show the operators how to make cottage cheese, lielping 
them to make such adjustments as are necessary to make it on a large 
scale, to pack it, to store it, etc. 

In one State the State extension director told me that I could not 
fool him on the old smearcase; that he had had enough of it. That 
same man attended one of thege little luncheons, went home, and out 
of the State funds put on two more workers to do this very same 
work, because he had seen the variovis ways of using it that he had 
not before appreciated. 

That brings up a question that is pertinent right here, and if you 
will pardon me I will refer to it for a moment. 

If large quantities of -this food is going to be nuxnufactured, we 
must be sure that it is going to be consumed. To meet this need the 
domestic-science workers of the States Relations Service and the dairy 
division has organized a small group of workers to go into the mar- 
ket centers and make demonstrations there of the various ways of 
using cottage cheese. Four women, for instance, spent a week in 
Cleveland, and another week in Toledo. They made demonstrations 
before all sorts of organizations, such as women's clubs and school 
organizations, and they even went into some of the hotels and res- 
taurants. 

They made up a lot of these dishes and showed how palatable they 
were. At the present time this work is being extended to several 
other cities. On account of the interest created in this way, the de- 
mand for cottage cheese was largelj' increased. It is believed that 
through this demonstration work among the consumers we shall be 
able to encourage the consumption of the entire output that we are 
able to have made. 

As to how much can be accomplished through all these efforts, I 
will simply say that this work last year was experimental; we had 
not done it before. We have done it now on an experimental scale, 
and we have gotten excellent results. 

But we are just beginning it now on a large scale, and it looks 
most promising. Of course, results alone will determine its value, 
and we feel that by next fall we will laiow what can be done. I 
believe if any such results can be obtained as were gotten last fall, 
that the work should be extended even beyond its present scale, be- 
cause certainly there is no great volume of food now in existence that 
is so valuable as this enormous quantity of skimmed milk tliat is 
largely used as animal food, and considerable of it wasted. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. What is it that you make out of 
whey ? 

Mr. Raavl. Primost, which is simply evaporated whey. It is a 
food that the Scandinavians are fond of, but it is not generally used 
elsewhere. 

In addition to that, milk sugar is made of it. In connection with 
the cottage-cheese work, these recipes will indicate certain uses for 
whey in baking. The farm housewife who makes cottage cheese 
should save every bit of the whey for baking purposes. It contains 
most of the sugar that was in the milk. This sugar does not taste as 
sweet as cane sugar, but it has as much energy in it. 
58464—18 3 
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Then, there is another way it can be used. It can be evaporated 
with a little cane sugar and made into what is called whey honey. 
There are all sorts of ways of using whey. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. Is it worth more when used in that 
way than when used as food for pigs? 

Mr. E.AWL. Anything that is valuable as human food is more valu- 
able when used direct than when used indirect through animals. 

jNIr. Leshee. You spoke awhile ago about there being more milk 
produced this year. What is the cause of that? 

Mr. Eawl. There is 1.7 per cent increase in the number of dairy 
cattle, according to the report of the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
That is one reason. 

Another reason is that we are having a comparatively early spring. 
The milk production at the present time is perhaps above that for 
the same time last year. This is due largely to the pasturage con- 
ditions and the open spring. 

Mr. Hatjgen. You say that there is an increase in cattle. That is 
an increase over what period? 

j\lr. Kawl. That is an increase over last year. The figures I gave 
you were the figures of the estimate which was made on January 1 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. Their figures were given as 101.7 
per cent as compared with 100 per cent January of last year. 

Mr. Haugen. That is an estimate of the number of milch cows? 

Mr. Kawl. Yes. 

Mr. Haugex. What is the increase in other cattle? 

Mr. Rawl,. I suppose he was alluding to the dairy cattle. I have 
seen the figures, but I can not tell you what they are, off hand. 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you, Mr. Eawl. 

I want to ask Mr. Harrison a question. I noticed in running over 
these estimates last night that practically all of these funds are pro- 
posed to be used for getting the information you have out to the 
public. Is that true? 

Mr. Harbison. That is true in practically all this work. It is pro- 
posed to use the funds almost entirely for extension work. 

The Chaiejian. So it is a safe answer to the question to say that 
practically no investigational work is being contemplated in thie esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Harrison. That is true. There are only a few cases where 
investigational work is contemplated. As a general rule, the funds 
requested will be used for emergency' extension work — for getting 
accumulated information to the people and inducing them to apply 
it in practice. 
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Allotment of funds, hy projects, under the food production act of Auyust 10, 1917. 



Project. 


Original allotment. 


Increase. 


Total 


Amoimt. 


Date. 


Amount. 


Date. 


allotment. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

1. Eradication of cattle ticks . 


$191,190 
202,965 

122,785 
15,000 
102,060 
129,600 
12,000 
21,850 
21,850 


Sept. 11,1917 
do 






$191,190 


2. Eradication of hog cholera 






202,965 


3. Eradication of tuberculosis, abortion, 


do 






122, 785 




Jan. 31,1918 
Sept. 11,1917 
do 






15,000 




$15,000 


Jan. 31,1918 


117,060 




129,600 




Jan. 31,1918 
Sept. 11,1917 
do 






12,000 


8. Making cottage cheese on the farm. . 

9. Utilization of creamery by-products. 


20,000 
11, 100 


Feb. 11,1918 
do 


41,850 
33,950 



II. 

FOR PROCURING, STORING, AND FUHXISHIXG SEEDS, AS AUTHOR- 
IZED BY SECTION 3 OF THE ACT, $8,000,000, AND THIS FUND JIAY 
BE USED AS A REVOLVING FUND UNTIL .lUNE 30, 1919. 

Bttreatj of Plant Indtjstrv. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF THE BXIREAU 
OF PLANT INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Chaiemax. Dr. Taylor, your first item is, ^' For procuring, 
storing, and furnishing seed, as authorized by section 3 of the act, 
$8,000,000, and this fund may be used as a revolving fund until June 
30. 1919.-' Your allotment for 1918 was $2,500,000, and this estimate 
is $8,000,000, which makes an increase of $5,500,000 over the fund 
for 1918. 

Mr. Harrison. It is necessary to bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that 
the urgent deficiency act carries an appropriation of $4,000,000 for 
the purchase and sale of seeds, making a total of $6,500,000 instead 
of $2,500,000 for the current fiscal year. 

The Chairman. This would make an increase of $1,500,000. 

Dr. Taylor. This is an appropriation which is exclusively an 
emergency appropriation. It is substantially a merchandising ap- 
propriation, and is to carry out the provisions of section 3 of the 
food-production act — 

That wliene^-er Uie Seoretrti-y of Asrii-iilture sluill find that there is or may 
be a special need in any restricted area for seeds .suitable for the production 
of food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or contract with persons to 
grow such seeds, to store them, and to furnish them to farmers for cash at 
cost, including the expense of packing and transportation. 

The activity is organized to protect the production of the staple 
crops in territorv where, without such protection, because of 
droughts, freezes. 'or other trouble, the normal seed supply would 
not exist. It is being used in exactly that way, not to carry on a 
general seed-merchandising business, but to insure the holding avail- 
able for use in sections where the production is short seed which is 
required to maintain or increase .production. 

The Chairman. The first thing you do, of course, is to buy these 
seed yourself ? 
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Dr. Taylor. Yes, sir. Eather, the first thing is to determine the 
territory within which the emergency condition exists; then to de- 
termine what crops within that territory are vitally important ; then 
to locate and purchase the seed suitable for that particular territory ; 
then to clean, pack, and make it ready ; then to sell for cash and re- 
turn the proceeds to the Treasury. Of course, these operations of 
purchasing and selling are of necessity to a considerable extent simul- 
taneous, in that the demand is quite largely determined by the orders 
that are coming in for such seed. 

The Chairman. Do you go out and ask for competitive bids or 
anything of that kind ? 

Dr. TatXiOR. Not for formal tenders. We locate the suitable seed. 
It should be said here that these activities have been practically 
restricted to such staples in the Southwest as corn varieties, kaffir, 
and other grain sorghums, peanuts, and cotton ; in the middle plains 
region to grain sorghums. This would apply to western Oklahoma 
and western Kansas. In the northern plains region, to barley, oats, 
and to a small extent flax, the wheat-seed supply being protected 
in another way through cooperation with the Food Administration. 

In the northern portions of the corn belt the early frosts and hard 
freezes of December greatly reduced the supply of germinable seed 
corn adapted to that territory, and that remark applies also to por- 
tions of the New England States. We are dealing with a small 
number of staple crop seeds in a large way in territory where an 
adequate supply of such seed is vital to the maintenance of produc- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Some one made a statement on the floor of the 
House when the sundry civil bill was being discussed that you had 
spent about $200,000 for cotton seed. I think it would be very well 
for you to put into the record just how this fund of $2,500,000 has 
been handled for this past year, and just what the circumstances 
were that induced you to go into the buying of any particular kiijd 
of seed. I confess I was surprised that there should be any very 
large expenditure of money for cotton seed because I did not recall 
that there had been any flood or drought that affected last year's 
crop. 

Dr. Tatlor. Drought in Texas was the feature. In portions of 
Texas we found rather early in the fall, this money having become 
available on the 10th of August, that there was a portion of the 
State comprising 50 counties, exceeding the area of the State of 
Ohio by about 20 per cent, in which the supply of seed corn of 
adapted sorts was practically nothing. The drought had burned it 
out. The same was true in respect to cotton in that section, and 
almost true with respect to kaffir, although that is a very drought- 
resisting grain. Our problem was, therefore, to locate the seed be- 
fore the corn could be fed and the cotton seed gotten to the mills 
and thus destroyed — ^to locate, secure it, and have it available for 
use for seed this spring. 

The principle that was followed in that case applies to the other 
grains, except in the case of seed com for the northern territory, 
where it has been primarily a problem of working out the location 
of small quantities of seed corn that are scattered about on the indi- 
vidual farms, and making this available for seed. 
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But the primary purposes, as in the case of the Texas cotton, kaffir, 
and corn was to hold that suitable seed to keep it from going to the 
feed trough in the case of corn and the oil mill in the case of cotton 
seed. 

The Chaiejean. With the funds you had available in the food 
production act and the funds made available in the sundry civil act, 
have you had any difficulty in keeping up what is a fair insurance 
against seed shortage? 

Dr. Tatloe. We feel that we have been able to fairly meet that, and 
had the urgent deficiency money become available by the 1st of 
February as we hoped it would, instead of the last day of March as 
it did, we could have gone considerably further with advantage in 
the Southwest. 

The Chaiejiajj. Have you had any demands for these seeds that 
you could not fill in any sections of the country ? 

Dr. Tatloe. No ; because our demands and our operation have prac- 
tically moved simultaneously up to the present time. We now have 
a feature to handle with reference to the magnitude of the supplj'^ 
needed for replanting which is almost purely a matter of judgment. 

The Chaieman. Let me ask you this question. It seems to me if 
you are conducting these operations as you describe them — that is, 
waiting until you get a demand before you locate your seed — am I 
correct in that idea ? 

Dr. Tatloe. Not strictly. It is rather this way. The probable de- 
mand is determined as nearly as it may be by surveys conducted 
through the extension forces of the various States. Purchasing be- 
gins on a basis of those surveys before there is any actual ordering 
by the farmers. 

The Chaieiman. You gave me the wrong impression in regard to 
the matter. Let us see how it is. You make a survey of the situa- 
tion through your field force as to an anticipated shortage in seed ? 

Dr. Tatloe. Yes. 

The Chaiemax. And you promptly begin, in good time, to meet 
that anticipated demand for seed? 

Dr. Tatloe. Yes. 

The Chaieman. Which means that you go in and buy your seed 
and hold it until the demand comes ; is that the idea ? 

Dr. Tayloe. Buy, prepare, and to a large extent, through the 
extension forces, make known to the farmers the fact that the seed 
is ready, and that it can be had. By that time we are able to 
announce an approximate cost price. 

The Chairman. My line of inquiry leads me to make this sugges- 
tion. It seems to me — and I may be entirely wrong about it — ^that 
you might save yourself much work if you conducted your surveys, 
located your anticipated demands, and then located also your seed 
for that particular territory and then advised your people in that 
territory that the seed was there, the Government might not go into 
the business of actually buying the seed, but it might locate the seed 
and advise the people where they could get it. What do you think 
about that proposition ? 

Dr. Tatloe. We do a great deal of that through our seed stocks 
committee informing the farmers and the extension forces as to 
where particular seed is. But as soon as an acute shortage develops 
for a particular thing, as for instance in the case of the Texas corn, 
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it is necessary actually to buy and hold that corn. Last September 
and corn was around $2.00 a bushel then and was being fed, it was 
not possible to replace it from elsewhere with corn suited to the 
drought stricken region. 

In the case of the small grains, such as oats, for instance, the 
varieties of which are adapted through wide ranges of territory, it 
is much less necessary to buy far ahead of the demand, but in Texas 
you have got to buy in the fall to save that local corn from the feed 
trough, and you can not expect to sell very much of it until toward 
spring, because the farmer is not in a position to finance his purchases 
in a drought stricken region like that until planting time approaches. 
There are numerous angles and points of view from which it has to 
be considered practically simultaneously. 

Mr. Haugen. You spoke of the frost in December injuring the 
seed. Did you have reference to seed com ? 

Dr. Tatloe. Yes. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Did you mean December, or earlier? 

Dr. Tatloe. I meant both December and September. 

Mr. Hattgen. Did the frost in September damage the corn so as 
to effect its germination ? 

Dr. Tatlok. The frost in September throughout the northern tier 
of States along the Canadian boundary killed the corn, and a great 
deal of it was in the dough stage — the summer had been cold — so 
that the crop was soft, not what is called soft corn in Iowa and 
Illinois, but a real roasting eat. 

Mr. Haugen. Was any considerable amount of that fit for seed ? 

Dr. Tatlob. No ; it was practically wiped out by the frost. 

Mr. Haugen. What has been done by the farmers as to seed corn ? 

Dr. Tatloe. In December much of the high moisture content com 
that had been selected by farmers to be saved for seed was frozen 
hard by the below-zero temperatures in the cribs and barns. 

Mr. Haugen. That killed it entirely 1 

Dr. Tatloe. That very greatly reduced its germinability. 

Mr. Haugen. What has been done to supply seed? 

Dr. Tatloe. Take the northern com belt 

]\Ir. Haugen (interposing). Take practically the whole com belt. 

Dr. Tatloe. Taking the northern corn-belt territory, a very active 
home-testing campaign was put on promptly by the extension forces 
to determine just what the need was and the extent to which the indi- 
vidual farmer could, by any possibility, protect himself. 

Mr. Haugen. How extensive was that campaign? I got a bill the 
other day for $80 for 8 bushels of seed com, and I am afraid it is 
not good seed com at that. 

Dr. Tatloe. It should be, in Iowa. 

]\Ir. Haugen. It should be at that price, but I do not think it is. 

]Mr. Oaklet. There is a fair supply of seed com of good quality 
moving in Iowa, at fair prices. 

Mr. Haugen. Was any of that paid for out of this fund ? 

Mr. Oakley. There is being accumulated in Iowa at the present 
time, in particular for the planting time demand and the replanting 
demand, a maximum quantity of 50,000 bushels for Iowa. 

Mr. Haugen. That is being accumulated now? 

Mr. Oaklet. At three points. 

Mr. Haugen. How can you get it if it is not there? 
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Mr. Oakley. By working over old corn and carefully working over 
and testing 1917 corn. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you been through the corn belt? 

^Ir. Oakley. Yes, sir; I live in the corn belt. 

Mr. Haugex. How much of last year's corn is available or fit for 
seed ? 

ilr. Oakley. I could not give you the exact percentage, but we 
have an actual surplus in the case of certain counties in Iowa. There 
is much more on the farms than some had estimated. We will not 
know how much of it is good for seed until it is tested. 

Mr. Hat GEx. AYas any of it accumulated and distributed through 
this appropriation? 

]Mi-. Oakley. It has been distributed through the extension service 
acting as intermediary, putting the purchasers and buyers in contact. 
The movement of seed corn has been stimulated in that way, thereby 
taking care of the immediate planting needs to a considerable 
extent. 

Mr. HArGEx. The reports I get are that thej' can not get seed 
except what is shipped in. 

Dr. Kelleemax. The extension service has indicated that the sup- 
plies for the present planting are fairly adequate, so that it has 
seemed feasible to follow the line suggested by Air. Lever. 

Mr. Haugex. Has the supply which is available been tested? 

Dr. Kellermax. Those are all tested supplies. 

Mr. Hatjgex. I was informed the other day that some of it had 
only been tested up to 30 per cent. 

Mr. Oaklet. That is unfortunately true in some cases. 

Dr. Kellebmax. Many of those cases are cases of sales in per- 
fectly good faith, the original tests having been good, but the corn 
having deteriorated. 

Air. Haugex. It seems to me if we are going to do anything we 
ought to assemble this corn in due time. We ought to get at it in 
the fall when it can be secured and not wait until planting time. 
We do not get good results in that waJ^ 

Dr. Tatloe. This has all been under way since the freeze of De- 
cember, which was unusually severe, and damaged the seed that had 
been held out of the crop for planting, and in general this is the 
situation as our advices indicate. 

Air. Haugex. AA''ill you state what is being clone now, because that 
question- will probably be asked a hundred times on the floor of 
the House. AVliat are you doing about supplying the people with 
seed corn; the people in the corn belt? Do you go to the crib, select 
it, prepare it, and sell it, or what? 

Dr. Taylor. The farmer who has corn that shows a sufficient 
germinability to be worth while goes to his crop and works it 
over, and, as we say, ear tests the promising ears to locate those of 
high germination; and that ear-tested corn is the commercial seed 
corn- 
Mr. Haugex. You say the crop. AA^hat crop have you reference to, 
last year's corn crop? 

Dr. Taylor. In some sections last year's and in some sections the 
whole remainder of the crop of 1916. In some portions of Iowa there 
was practically no germinable corn after the freeze of tlie middle 
of December, so in some sections it has been necessary to go out- 
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side of the State to other States where there is corn fairly well 
adapted 

Mr. Haxjgen (interposing). You would not recommend that for 
seed, would you ? 

Dr. Tatxor. In some cases it is all that can be done. 

^Mr. Haugen. If shipped for any considerable distance, that would 
be an absolute failure. 

Dr. Tatlor. It has been necessary to move as nearly as prac- 
ticable on the same lines of latitude. It has been necessary in some 
cases to go somewhat south of the latitude where there is quick- 
maturmg corn. For instance, 90-day corn in Delaware, which is 
the best, in fact, is practically the only corn available for portions 
of northern Ohio and the Lake region where the summers are cooler. 
That has been true both with respect to activities of the States, some 
of which have been proceeding along lines practically identical with 
those of the department, and to some extent by commercial seedsmen. 

Mr. Haugen. I have been asked at least fifty times what the de- 
partment IS doing about supplying the people of Iowa with seed 
corn. What will be the answer to that? 

Mr. Oaklet. Four thousand bushels of seed corn have been 
actually purchased by the department, and about 15,000 bushels are 
being tested now. 

Mr. Haugex. Has the department bought all of that ? 

ilr. Oaklet. The department has purchased that quantity. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How much did the department pay for it? 

^Ir. Oaklet. It cost the department about $4 to $4.50 per bushel. 

Mr. Haugex. What is it being sold for? 

Mr. Oaklet. The price has not been fixed because the overhead 
charges have not been determined. 

Mr. Haugen. Can you approximate the price? 

Mr. Oaklet. If we get corn around $5, the approximate price will 
be $5.50 or $5.75 per bushel. 

Mr. Haugex. Would I be safe in saying that it is being sold bv the 
department at $6? ■ " 

Mr. Oaklet. You are safe in saying that it is being sold or will 
be sold by the department for $6 or less. 

Mr. Haugex. Four thousand bushels have really been bought, and 
15,000 are being tested ? 

Mr. Oakxet. Yes; and if the needs appear as they now seem to 
appear, a maximum of 50,000 bushels will be available for Iowa 
farmers from the department reserve supply. 

Mr. Haugex. Does your operation extend over the whole State? 

Mr. Oaklet. That depends on the replanting demand. If there is 
a replanting need south of the center of the State, it will be included. 

Mr. Haugex. Does this simply apply to the replanting? 

Mr. Oaklet. This is for the late planting and replanting also. 

]\Ir. Haugex. What about the early planting? 

Mr. Oaklet. We hope the available supply will be sufficient to 
take care of the early planting — for the man who gets his seed three 
weeks or a month in advance of the planting time. 

Mr. AxDERS0>r. What does a man have to do if he wants to buy 
seed corn from the Government? 

Dr. Tatlor. If he is in Minnesota? 

Mr. Anderson. Anywhere. 
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Dr. Taylor. There is no attempt to siipplj' seed corn generally 
throughout the country, but only in the restricted territory. 

Mr. Anderson. Obviously a man can not get seed corn from the 
Government where the Government does not sell it ; but where it does 
sell it. how does he go about getting it, and where does he get it? 

Dr. Taylor. That depends on the State where he is located. 

Mr. Anderson. Take any State you want to take. 

Mr. Oakley. In the case o'f Minnesota he woiild get in touch with 
Mr. C. ^Y. Warburton, in Minneapolis, 320 Flour Exchange. 

ilr. Anderson. How does he know where to go? 

Dr. Taylor. That information is widely circulated through the 
territory where the sales are being made. 

Mr. Anderson. I read about 100 papers in Minnesota, and I have 
never seen any notice of that in any one of them yet. 

ilr.. Oakley. Minnesota has taken care of her needs fairly well bj' 
going outside of the State, through commercial agencies, and also by 
bringing about a proper distribution of supplies within the State, 
and sees in sight enough seed corn for first planting needs. In gen- 
eral there is very little replanting in Minnesota. There is an actual 
shortage in some of the northern counties. 

Mr. Anderson. As usual, Minnesota is taking care of herself. 

Mr. Oakley. If you Avish to put it that way. 

Mr. Haugen. Ten dollars a bushel is the price in southern Minne- 
sota. Evidently they have not any seed corn up there, and the Gov- 
ernment is not doing anything to supply them. 

Dr. Taylor. The seed you bought came from iSIinnesota? 

Mr. Haugen. It is bought from a Minnesota farm. I live on the 
State line. 

Dr. Taylor. A large proportion, and. in fact, by far the larger 
proportion, of seed corn sold this year has been sold by the usual 
seed-corn handling agencies rather than by the GoA'ernment. 

Mr. Hattgen. But nobody seems to know anything about the Gov- 
ernment activities. As Mr. Anderson has stated, he reads the papers 
and has found no reference to it in the press. I have had a number 
of Members of the House come in inquiring about seed corn. I have 
not heard of a single bushel being bought or sold by the Government 
in that section. 

Dr. Taylor. The publicity is largely through the county-agent 
machinery, operating directly with the farmers in the States. 

Mr. Havgen. Will you give the name of the one in charge in 
Iowa ? 

Mr. Oakley. We are operating through the State extension di- 
rector, Mr. R. K. Bliss, of Ames. Mr. Bliss will be able to give his 
county agents, or anyone inquiring about it, full details regarding 
the corn that is and will be available for sale. 

Mr. Harrison. These purchases are being made out of the $4,000,- 
000 appropriation, which only recently became available. 

Mr. Haugen. What are you doing about wheat? The Food Ad- 
ministration has been urging our people to sow wheat, and they have 
been buying seed. Was that through your department ? 

Dr. Taylor. In the case of wheat, an agreement was entered into 
with the Food Administration through which there was permitted 
10 be held available for use as seed in the territory where seed spring 
wheat would be needed such lots of spring wheat as were examined 
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for purity and germinability and approved by the Department of 
Agricvilture representatives. This frees it from the 30-day storage 
lestriction that applies to wheat generally, in order that there might 
be held in the producing territory, or as near the producing ter- 
ritorj' as possible, a sufficient quantity of spring wheat suitable for 
seeding. The Food Administration has permitted in such cases a 
small advance in price above the food price of such wheat. 

Mr. Haugen. Can you give the amount? 

Dr. Taylor. Not to exceed 15 per cent, to cover the costs of clean- 
ing, storage, insurance, and holding. 

Mr. Hatjgex. You mean 15 per cent was to cover storage, cleaning, 
and handling? 

Mr. Oakley. That is based on the grain corporation's price for 
the particular grade of wheat at that particular point. 

Mr. Haugen. On wheat selling in Minneapolis for $2 vou would 
allow 30 cents? 

Mr. Oakley. That is it, exactly. 

Dr. Taylor. On wheat that had been definitely inspected and ap- 
proved for seed. 

Mr. Haugen. Has the wheat which is being shipped into Iowa been 
inspected, and have we any assurance that it is free from all foul 
stuff? 

Dr. Taylor. In so far as we have any knowledge of any wheat 
shipped into Iowa for seed, it is inspected wheat. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. There is probably some profit to the 
grain corporation in the 15 per cent increase, is there not? 

Mr. Oakley. That does accrue to the corporation and is intended 
to cover interest, carrying charges, and cleaning, and all losses sus- 
tained by the elevator men or warehouses handling the wheat. 

Mr. Haugen. Are we to understand that the commission man gets 
the 15 per cent? 

Mr. Oakley. No; the elevator man in the country districts. 

Mr. Haugen. If it is bought in Minneapolis? 

IMr. Oakley. If it is bought in Minneapolis, he would have to 
bear the transportation charges back to the farm. 

Mr. Haugen. I have heard many reports about prices of all kinds. 

Mr. Oakley. They paid the corporation prices. There should 
have been an abundance of a supply in Iowa. All of that wheat 
except a small percentage was inspected by our own inspectors, but 
we had to lift the restrictions because of the railroad situation. 

Mr. Haugen. That was sold at 15 per cent profit over the regular 
prices ? 

Mr. Oakley. Much of it was sold at less than 15 per cent profit, 
because it was grain-corporation wheat. 

'Slv. Haugen. Not to exceed 15 per cent? 

jMr. Oakley. Not to exceed 15 per cent, except to add the cost 
of transportation, and in some cases 15 per cent was paid. I am not 
speaking of any purchases of any seedsmen, because the seedsmen are 
not restricted, except in a moral sort of way, in the price they shall 

ask for seed wheat. , -vr ^i. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. A great quantity of wheat for A'orth 

Dakota was shipped down into Minneapolis and shipped back again 

for seed purposes, and I was wondering why they had not held more 
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of that wheat in North Dakota in order to save the farmers up there 
from paying the freight on that wheat both ways, which they did. 

Dr. Taylor. What happened in the case of wheat was the location 
of the good lots as they were in the process of movement, and as 
quickly as they reached places where the inspectors were they were 
sampled and their suitability determined and then held where they 
were. 

The best way would have been, unquestionably, in a case like that, 
to have had field inspectors while the crop was growing, and to have 
determined where the product of each field should be held for seed, 
and then have held them at the place where they could be used. 

Mr. YoTjNG of North Dakota. I assume the lateness of the appro- 
priation coming to you would affect the North Dakota situation. It 
meant a serious advance in the cost to pay the freight both ways to 
and from a place so far away as Minneapolis. 

Mr. Harrison. That is why we are suggesting a large fund as an 
insurance for next year. 

Dr. Taylor. It should be clear that this is a revolving fund for this 
fiscal year merely. It ceases on June 30, and this is an estimate to 
cover the next fiscal year, in the event that emergencies of this char- 
acter arise. We believe it is not an undue insurance provision, in the 
light of the experience of this year and the year before. Although 
it may not be necessary in the same sections it is practically certain 
to be needed somewhere in the country. 

EMERGENCY PURCHASE AND SALE OF SEED TO FARMERS BY UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE FISCAL YEAB 1918. 

With a view to enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to make available seed 
of food and forage crops to farmers where emergencies might arise in the 
supply of such seeds, Congress made the following provision in the food- 
production act of August 10, 1917 : 

" Sec 3. That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that there is 
or may be a special need in any restricted area for seeds suitable for the pro- 
duction of food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or contract with 
persons to grow such seeds, to store them, and to furnish them to farmers for 
cash, at cost, including the expense of packing and transportation." 

After the approval of the food-production act, August 10, 1917, the depart- 
ment, being aware of unusual drought conditions throughout the country, pro- 
ceeded at once to make general surveys in anticipation of need for utilizing the 
authority vested in the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase and sell seed to 
farmers for cash at cost. The general surveys clearly showed the need for 
such action and the department at once commenced more detailed surveys in 
cooperation with the extension service of the States, with a view to collecting 
data upon which to base reliable estimates of the needs for seed in the various 
counties. The data in the possession of the department clearly indicated the 
greatest need of assistance, due to drought damage to crops, was in southwest 
Texas, western North Dakota, eastern Montana, and parts of Oklahoma and 
Kansas. Crops were injured by drought in other parts of the country, includ- 
ing Washington, Oregon, and Idaho but the damage in these sections was less 
severe and not so widespread as in the sections above mentioned. 

After determining the general areas needing help from the department to 
provide an adequate seed supply, the department organized these areas into 
districts and placed representatives in each district to superintend the pur- 
chase and sale of seeds to farmers. The department cooperated closely with 
State agencies not only in making surveys of the needs of the various sections, 
but in the matter of determining the kinds of seed that should be supplied and 
the general methods of purchase and sale. In no case has the department pur- 
chased seed unless it was clearly shown that such action was necessary to pre- 
vent seed from being utilized for purposes other than seeding, or where there 
was an actual shortage in the supply that could not be provided for satisfac- 
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torily by commercial agencies. Where it was thought that commercial aeenoips 
were equipped to handle the situation the department did not enter the flelrt 
^^ Later this was augmented by an appropriation of $4,000,000 in an aot 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for thP 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war pv 
penses and lor other purposes," approved March 28, 1918, under the following 
provisions : iuiiuw ing 

"For additional. for procuring, storing, and furnishing seeds as authorized 
by section three of the act entitled 'An act to provide further for the nat ona 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the Sta- 
tion of agricultural products,' approved August tenth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen including not to exceed $5,000 for rent and personal services fn the 
District of Columbia, $4,000,000, which may be used as a revolving fund mm 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen." 

The provision for assistance, for which these appropriations were made 
Clearly indicates that the department should use the funds available only for 
the purchase of seed for sections where an emergency in the supplv of seeds 
exists, or where the best data available should indicate that such emergency 
might exist before the arrival of the next planting season 

In making purchases of seed for the various districts the department's 
representatives utilized the services of the employees of the State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, who assisted materially in locating, inspect- 
ing, and buying seed. All of the seed purchased was carefully Inspected, tested 
and where necessary cleaned and graded, so that all seed ofeered for sale by 
the department has been of high quality, though not of specially selected 
strains. 

In view of the necessity for quick action in buying seed it was not possible 
for the department to wait to secure definite orders from farmers before 
accumualting stocks, therefore the purchases were based on conservative esti- 
mates of needs and, to a considerable degree, in advance of actual orders from 
farmers. Tentative allotments of seed were made to counties in each district 
in accordance with their needs and the county agents of these counties, or 
other agencies, were notified of these allotments in order that they might - 
advise their farmers and assemble orders to permit of shipment of "seed in 
bulk, thus facilitating distribution and reducing the cost of transportation. 
The department found it necessary to place a limit on the quantity of seed 
to be sold to any individual farmer in view of the inadequacy of the funds 
avaihible at the outset of the work to supply the needs fully. 

SECTIONS WHEKE SEED IS BEING SOLD TO FAEMEKS BY THE DEPAETIIENT. 

Below is given a Kst of the districts in which the department has sold and is 
selling seed to farmers, together with information regarding the special fea- 
tures of the work in each district. 

Sonf Invest. — The data obtained from the surveys made by the department 
in cooperation with the State authorities of the seed needs of southwest Texas 
indicated the desirability of providing seed of corn, cotton, sorghums, Sudan 
grass, and peanuts. 

The supply of seed corn adapted to the needy areas in Texas was in danger 
.in the early fall of being fed to live stock ; therefore it was necessary for the 
department to purchase such seed as could be obtained early in the season and 
hold for farmers' planting needs. An Insufficient quantity of seed of cotton 
was produced in the section of Texas covered by the department for the plant- 
ing needs ; and this was also true in the case of sorghums and peanuts. It 
was necessary therefore to purchase these seeds in other parts of the State 
and ship them to an assembling point from which they could be distributed to 
the needy area. The department detailed a representative to the emergency 
seed work in Texas and selected Waco, Tex., as an assembling point from 
which the seed was to be sold to the drought-stricken territory. 

KortUifcut. — This area includes western North Dakota and eastern Montana, 
The most serious need in this district was for seed of oats, wheat, barley, and 
flax. The relative importance of this need was determined by careful sur- 
veys in cooperation with the State officials. Since the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation was organized for the purpose of buying 
and handling wheat arrangements were made in cooperation with this organ!- 
zatisn whereby elevator owners and warehousemen could store wheat for 
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seed, with permission to charge not in excess of 15 per cent above the purchase 
price based on the prices of tlie grain corporation for wheat, of the particular 
grade. ^Vheat so stored was inspected by the department's representatives, 
and only the lots that were approved by the department were held in accord- 
ance with the grain corporation's regulations. Further to insure a sufficient 
supply of spring wheat suitable for seed the grain corporation, at the suggestion 
of the department, stored considerable quantities of good seed wheat at points 
accessible to the areas In which seed wheat was needed. This cooperation 
of the grain corporation made it unnecessary for the department to purchase 
and sell seed wheat to farmers in the Northwest. 

The department detailed a representative to have charge of the emergency 
seed work in the Northwest district, and in view of the fact that only a limited 
quantity of seed could be purchased locally in the district it was found advis- 
able from all standpoints to purchase, clean, and store the seed at Minneapolis 
and ship in carload lots to points where needed. The seed grain purchased by 
the department was of good commercial quality, carefully cleaned, and of high 
germination. 

South Plains. — The need for action on the part of the department to supply 
seed of sorghums to parts of Oklahoma and Kansas, where crops were damaged 
by drought, was made evident by careful surveys and data presented by au- 
thorities of these States. A representative of the department was placed in 
charge of the emergency work in this district, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kans., and Clinton, Okla. Since the work was organized it was found advis- 
able to include parts of Colorado and New Mexico in this general district. 

An emergency in the supply of seed com in the northern part o/ the corn- 
producing area. — Next to the emergency in the supply of seed caused by the 
drought of 1917 the greatest demands lor such assistance as could be rendered 
by the department, through its authority to purchase and sell seed to farmers, 
were from the northern part of the corn belt, where frosts and severe freezes 
in the fall of 1917 injured the vitality of seed corn and caused a serious short- 
age of supply. The department was called upon to assist in every way possible 
to relieve the critical seed-corn situation, and it cooperated with the State au- 
thorities in the States where the need was most acute in order to make available 
a supply of seed that would not otherwise be made available, and to purchase 
stocks to be sold to farmers in sections where seed could not otherwise be had. 

In conducting this work two general methods have been followed. One, by 
utilizing such agencies as were at its command to assist in purchasing corn 
of the crop of 1916 and such corn of the crop of 1917 as gave evidence of being 
viable, and by selection secure supplies of seed- from these stocks. In this 
way the seed corn thus selected waS made available in the counties where 
it was produced. Two, in certain sections an insufficient quantity of old corn 
and viable new corn existed for seed purposes, therefore it was necessary to 
utilize stocks grovsoi in other States by purchasing and importing them. By 
the former method the department has made available, and is now making 
available, stocks of seed corn in Iowa, Nebraska, and Illinois. By the latter 
method it has pro\aded stocks for North Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana. 

While the seed-corn saving campaigns which have been actively conducted 
by the department and the high prices for seed corn have resulted in the 
accumulation of relatively large stocks of seed, much of the seed corn now 
available through farmers and commercial agencies has not been thoroughly 
tested for germination and an unusually large percentage offered for sale 
and actually sold to farmers will germinate so poorly as to produce an 
unsatisfactory stand when planted. 

Seed-corn testing campaigns have been pushed vigorously, but at best 
probably not more than 25 per cent of the farmers in the northern part of the 
corn belt will make germination tests of their seed corn before planting. 
Under normal conditions farmers are slow in providing for their seed require- 
ments. This year they have been urged to do so far In advance of planting 

time. 

As a result of the unusual conditions affecting the quality and supply of 
seed corn this year, ati actual shortage of seed which may not be apparent 
at this time may develop at planting time, and that much poorly viable seed 
will be planted, thus necessitating extensive replanting. It is also possible 
that in some parts of the corn belt unfavorable weather conditions will neces- 
sitate extensive replanting. The urgent need for a large production of corn 
this year makes it imperative that all practicable steps be taken to provide an 
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ample supply of as good seed corn as can be had for late planting and replant- 
ing needs. It has appeared very necessary therefore that the department 
should use a part of the funds that are at its disposal for purchasing reserve 
stocks in anticipation of the special needs that may exist for seed corn for late 
planting and replanting. The department recognizes the risk of loss in 
connection with the accumulating of seed corn for which definite orders 
are not in hand, in view of the fact that there is a wide margin between 
the price of commercial corn and seed corn at this time. It has studied the 
situation carefully, however, and from the best data available it is accumu 
latmg reasonable reserves of seed corn for. late planting and replantin" re 
quirements for the sections in which there is an emergency in the supply of 
good seed corn, including parts of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois In 
diana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Seed corn will be located at points convenient for distribution in these 
States, and farmers are being notified that this seed is available and can be 
purchased from the department for cash at cost. They are requested to 
c'ommunicate with their county agents, or if they are in counties having no 
county agent to write at once to the director of extension of their State A 
list of the names and addresses of the directors or extension in the States in 
which the reserve seed corn is available is given below: 

Illinois: Eugene Davenpoit. Urbana, 111. 

Indiana: G. I. Christie. La Fayette, Ind. 

Iowa: R. K. Bliss, Ames, Iowa. 

Michigan : R. J. Baldwin, East Lansing. Mich. 

Minnesota : A. D. Wilson, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nebraska: C. W. Pugsley, Lincoln. Nebr. 

Ohio: C. S. Wheeler, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wisconsin: H. L. Russell, Madison, Wis. 

The appropriation of $4,000,000 in the urgent deficiency act of March 28, 
1918, did not become available in time for the department to utilize it fullv 
for the pjirposes for which the estimates for the appropriation were made. A 
part of it, however, is being used to purcha.se seed corn for sections where 
there is an emergency in the supply. 

III. 

FOR THE PREVENTION, CONTROL, AND ERADICATION OF INSECTS 
AND PLANT DISEASES INJURIOUS TO AGRICULTURE, AND THE 
CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION OP PLANT PRODUCTS, $911,300. 

, Btjheatj of Plant Industry. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
OF PLANT INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF ARGI- 
CULTURE— Continued. 

The Chaikman. Your next item, on page 11, is " For the pre- 
\ention, control, and eradication of insects and plant diseases in- 
jurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utilization of plant 
products, $911,300." Your first item under that head is for " Cereal- 
smut eradication." Your allotment for this purpose in 1918 was 
$87,500, and the estimate for 1919 in this bill is $100,000, which 
is an increase of $11,500. 

Dr. Taylor. Cereal-smut eradication is an extension project con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry in cooperation with the 
States. 

The department is conducting an active campaign to control the 
ravages of grain smuts which cause annual losses of wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye, estimated as aggregating 90,000,000 bushels. Dur- 
ing the past seven months from 17 to 42 field men have been engaged 
in this work. Several of these men ha^e been employed constantly 
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in Oregon, Washington, California, Georgia, Alabama, and Okla- 
homa. During the fall and spring months work has been carried on 
in Colorado, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky. During the spring months work has been in progress in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Idaho. It is planned to include work in 
the New England States, Arkansas, New Mexico, and Mississippi. 
These field men have been working in cooperation with the State 
extension forces and have succeeded in convincing thousands of 
growers of the practicability of seed treatment as a means of pre- 
venting smut. The treatment of not less than 4,000,000 bushels of 
seed grain has been secured as a result of these efforts. County agents 
have been instructed by actual demonstrations in the details of seed 
treatment, and these demonstrations also have been carried into the 
public and movable schools. The campaign already has aroused 
widespread interest, and, in order to secure the most effective results, 
it should be continued for at least another year, and, if possible, for 
the period of the war. It is believed that another year's work will 
result in a reduction of the present annual losses by from 50 to 60 
per cent. Furthermore, the continuation of the work will develop 
more fully the facts concerning the distribution of the different smut 
species and of the losses caused by each, so that the department's 
efforts may be concentrated more effectively on those localities where 
the losses are greatest. 

The actual effectiveness of the work done can not be determined 
until the crops now growing come through. It is believed, however, 
that the protection of the large amount of seed grain that has re- 
sulted from this combined campaign of the department and the 
States, will very materially reduce the damage from smut to these 
important cereals. 

The Chaiejian. Is any portion of this fund going to be used for 
the stripe rust ? 

Dr. Taylor. No, sir. This relates exclusively to cereal-smut 
eradication. 

The Chaiesiax. The next item is " Peanut conservation and utili- 
zation." Your allotment for 1918 was $7,500, and the estimate in 
this bill is $15,000, which is an increase of $7,500. 

Dr. Taylor. Since the production of peanuts is being undertaken 
over extensive areas by persons who are relatively unfamiliar with 
the crop, it is important that experienced men shall be assigned to 
assist the demonstration agents in securing the adoption of the best 
methods of harvesting and handling. This is necessary in order 
that the product may be in suitable condition for human consump- 
tion or for the manufacture of oil. 

The funds under the food-production act of August 10, 1917, for 
this work during the current fiscal year became available too late 
in the season to organize the field work with full effectiveness. A 
campaign of instruction, however, was carried on during the har- 
vesting and thrashing period, and a number of articles were pub- 
lished in newspapers and the agricultural press in various sections 
of the South. A special circular on the subject also was issued by 
the department. 

The peanut is becoming of such great importance as a food crop 
that every effort should be made to conserve and utilize it to the best 
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advantage. The present outlook is that a large increase in acreage 
may be expected in regions where the peanut industry is now, and 
this makes it important that considerable work be undertaken in the 
demonstration of proper methods of harvesting, stacking, and hand- 
ling peanuts. Considerable loss usually occurs in all new regions 
because of lack of knowledge of the proper methods of handling the 
crop. Actual demonstrations of the methods in practice among the 
best growers should add greatly to the value of the peanuts grown. 
It is planned to undertake work next year in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, in close cooperation with the ex- 
tension forces in those States. 

This is a project which continues to require attention because of 
the rapid extension of the crop into new territory, where it is im- 
portant both as a food and as a feed crop. The work is substantially 
instructive through specialists in the territory where the need ex- 
ists — through the county agents and the State extension forces. It 
consists chiefly of putting on special drives for better harvesting, 
curing, and treatment of the crop, which, to a large exent, de- 
termines its commercial value and its quality after it is grown. 

The Chairman. Is anything being done in the matter of teaching 
the people how to use peanuts advantageously? 

Dr. Tatlor. That feature is being taken care of through the 
home economic work in the State relations service. 

Mr. Hatjgen. You said before, I believe, that the item of cereal-smut 
eradication did not deal with the stripe rust. Have you an item 
dealing with the stripe rust? 

Dr. Tayix)r. Not under the emergency bill. There is a provision 
for that in the regular bill. 

Mr. Haxtgen. What is being done about that now ? Are you or- 
ganizing that? I notice by the home papers that everybody is 
going after the barberry bushes. 

_ Dr. Kellerman. That is a department campaign that is actively 
under way, and it will be pushed very actively during the coniing 
year. We are at work, and we are increasing our force as rapidly 
as we can find suitable men. 

Mr. Harrison. We took the matter up first with the governors 
of all the States concerned to get their cooperation, and also to get 
the cooperation of the State councils of defense. We also took it 
up with the extension agencies. 

Mr. Haugen. Your work is all pretty well under way? 

Dr. Kellerman. Through the various sections throughout the 
upper Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. YoTTNG of North Dakota. I notice in Michigan they are get- 
ting excited about it. 

Dr. Tatlor. Practically from Lake Huron westward from north- 
ern Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa — northward the barberry campaign 
is on. 

Mr. Haugen. In the work, which was started by your department, 
you first took it up with the governors of the States ? 

Dr. Tatlor. With the hearty cooperation of the State authorities, 
and also with the State extension service. It is a type of activity 
that must command united interest and work to succeed. We have 
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a very efficient barberry poster that is being circulated in that terri- 
tory. 

Mr. HArfiEjv\ The same line of work is being clone in Denmark 
and Sweden. 

Dr. Taylor. I have not seen the Danish poster, but our poster is 
being placed in post offices and stores and places where the village 
people can see it, because it is important to get the interest of the 
village people as well as that of the farmer. 

Mr. Hax-gen. Those posters are being put up in the post offices? 

Dr. Tatlor. One hundred thousand of them throughout the spring- 
wheat territorv, where the rust is most destructive. 

Mr. Haugen. You are carrying on a campaign similar to that 
which was conducted in Denmark, Sweden, and other countries? 

Dr. Tatlor. Yes, except that they compel ; while only in two States^ 
I think, as yet, have we any legislation that compels barberry eradi- 
cation. There is this feature of the barberry campaign which it 
would be well to have in mind, and that is that not all of these bar- 
berries are injurious to wheat production. The Japanese barberry is 
immune to the rust, and that fact is rather fortunate with respect to 
this campaign in the towns and villages, because barberries are very 
popular hedge and garden ornamentals. Our suggestion in the cam- 
paign, of course, is to cut oTit the common barberry, which carries the 
rust, and leave, or replace it with the Japanese barberry, which Avhile 
somewhat more irregular in growth is capable of producing substan- 
tially the same landscape effect. This applies, of course, to the parks 
and cemeteries. AVe had inquiries recently from a leading landscape 
gardener in the West, whose plantings are famous in the city of 
Chicago, as to whether he ought to cut out barben-y, which is an im- 
portant shrub in his whole landscape scheme. "\Ye told him that we 
thought he should, as we did not believe it Avas safe. 

Mr. Haugen. Are you satisfied that a certain type of barberry bush: 
is the only host for the black rust in its first stage? 

Dr. Tatlor. It is not the only host, because the rust does, in f act^ 
winter over to some extent on the grasses, but the barberry is the host 
that gives the rust its strong start in the spring, away ahead of the 
spring wheat, if the climatic conditions of the season are favorable. 

Mr. Haxjgex. Are you satisfied that by eradicating the barberry- 
bush you can also exterminate the black rust? 

Dr. Tatlor. We can at least control it sufficiently to let the spring- 
wheat crop get by. 

Mr. YouxG of North Dakota. Is it practically an assured thing as 
far as the spring- wheat area is concerned ? 

Dr. Taylor. It would be incorrect to say we can eradicate the rust 
entirely through the eradication of the barberry bush, but rather that 
we can so reduce its foothold and retard its carried-oyer start in the 
spring that the spring wheat which now is caught in the milk or 
ahead of that stage can mature. 

Mr. Lee. Is this bush anything like the privet plant that we use- 
for hedges in the South ? _ t • , i ■-,-, 

Dr. Taylor. No; it has thorns on it and it has brillantly red- 
colored berries. , , i, ^^ n u r » 

Mr. Lee. Do you have reference to what we call the redberry bush « 

Dr. Taylor. This kind has sharp thorns on it.. 
.58464—18 4 
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Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Dr. Taylor. The barberry that carries its fruit in clusters rather 
than singly, the leaf edges of which are sawtoothed rather than 
smooth. The smooth-leaved one that carries its berries single is the 
Japanese barberry, which is immune. 

Mr. Lee. The other one has thorns on it ? 

Dr. Taylor. Both have thorns. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. They come in groups of three ? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes ; on the one which spreads the rust. 

The Chairman. The next item, on page 12, is " Control of cotton, 
truck, and forage-crop diseases." The allotment in 1918 was $26,400, 
and the estimate in this bill is $127,550, which makes an increase 
of $111,150. 

Di". Taylor. This is an important project, the need for which has 
become very evident as the work has gone forward. 

Under an allotment of $19,200 from emergency funds, efforts have 
been made during the current fiscal year by specialists in plant dis- 
eases, in cooperation with potato specialists, to locate for bean grow- 
ers in the Northeastern States a supply of disease-free seed and to de- 
termine the soundness of seed potatoes in the Central and North- 
Cential States. Cooperation is also being maintained with the food 
products inspection service of the Bureau of Markets through the 
detail of pathologists to study diseases of vegetables in the terminal 
markets, to advise the inspectors relative to their identification and 
eifect upon keeping quality, and to take steps toward lessening 
these losses. At the request of the War Department, men have also 
been detailed to advise depot quartermasters relative to the inspection 
of perishables for the presence of plant diseases, and a considerable 
saving has been effected through their work. 

The department is facing a greatly increased demand from farmers, 
through their farm bureau organizations and county agents, for prac- 
tical assistance in the control of plant diseases, which cause enormous 
annual losses. For all the diseases included under this project 
effective control measures already are available. The work is con- 
ducted in close cooperation with the State extension agencies and it 
is planned to expand the pathological force of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to a point where it can effectively meet the demands made 
upon it. 

It includes, as you will note on page 13, where it is subdivided, a 
group of workers on cotton diseases, for whom the estimate is 
$21,520. Active work will be undertaken looking to the production 
of varities resistant to wilt and to the control of anthracnose. These 
two diseases cause large losses annually. 

The next subdivision is truck-crop diseases. As I said, the cotton- 
disease work is estimated at $21,520, and the estimate for truck-crop 
disease work makes up the balance of the total of $137,550. 

Of the truck-crop diseases the work on potato late blight, which is 
one of the most seriously troublesome diseases of the northeastern 
States, is estimated at $17,500. This disease in past years has de- 
stroyed potatoes at the rate of 3,000,000 bushels a day during certain 
periods. 

The next truck-crop diseases are seed-borne potato diseases, includ- 
ing mosaic, leaf roll, blackleg, and scab. In the main this work is in 
the North, where much of the supply of seed potatoes for the South 
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and the Middle States territory is grown. The estimate for these 
diseases is $10,710. 

The estimate for work in sweet potato diseases is $16,680. This, of 
course, is again a southern product. It is estimated that the depart- 
ment work on these diseases last year resulted in saving $100,000 in 
two southern counties alone. 

The next is bean diseases, the chief need for which is in the Lake 
region, in New York and Michigan in particular, where the supply 
of beans is chiefly grown, and the estimate for that is $11,000. 

Tomato wilt is particularly troublesome in the canning districts 
where the tomato is an important food crop, and the estimate for that 
is $11,500. Tomato wilt causes losses estimated to aggregate approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons of tomatoes annually, and tomato leaf spot is 
responsible for the loss of at least 500,000 tons. The losses from 
these diseases can be prevented through the adoption of proper con- 
trol measures. 

The nematode diseases that attack the cotton and forage crops, 
chiefly in the South, as well as truck crops, are estimated to re- 
quire $11,720. 

Item 7 is southern garden diseases, such as tomato wilt, cabbage 
yellows, root knot, etc., which are especially discouraging to home 
gardeners, and frequently make the summer cultivation of these veg- 
etables impossible. This is an extension feature through which an 
effort is being made to encourage the maintenance of the home-garden 
food supply in the Southern States. Last year there was a good deal 
of discouragement in some places because of the inability of the 
gardeners to control diseases which, under commercial conditions, 
with comiporcial equipment and experience and help, are controllable. 
This is ai, c^ffort to work out practical applications of the large-scale 
commercial control methods to the small holdings. 

The eighth item is a feature which has developed very great im- 
portance during the past year. It is for pathological investigations 
of vegetables during the processes of marketing, looking to the de- 
termination of the diseases which cause some of the most serious 
losses, and the institution of control methods at the source of pro- 
duction ; also cooperation with the War Department by giving advice 
relative to diseases affecting perishable vegetables purchased for the 
Army. It provides for the identification of the diseases that are 
found upon the vegetables, and to carry back to the places of produc- 
tion methods of control. 

It is very closely associated with the Bureau of Markets inspection 
of perishables as they arrive at the markets. Much of the deteriora- 
tion in shipments and in storage is traceable to specific diseases of 
the crop that ought to be controlled and must be controlled in the 
field. There has been a very great lack of knowledge in the trade and 
on the part of the transportation agents which it is sought to cure 
through this work. 

The Chairman. Let me see if I understand it. You go to the 
point of shipment, make an inspection, and find that there is a disease, 
and you trace the disease back to the point of production, and there 
you institute your control measures? 

Dr. Tayxoe. We start one step farther back, at the point to which 
the shipment is consigned. We get our first line on it usually where 
the Bureau of Markets inspectors report arrivals in bad order, that 
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seem to be in some -way traceable to other things than bad handling, 
or the obvious causes of bad order on arrival. From there v^e trace 
it back to the point of shipment. Of course in many cases this 
de^•elops simultaneous activities, the man in the receiving market 
reporting by telegraph and the man nearest by in the field taking 
up at the point of shipment as it is brought in there. 

The Chaikman. In your first item you estimate for an appropria- 
tion of $21,520 to control cotton diseases, and especially for the intro- 
duction of varieties resistant to wilt and to the control of anthracnose. 
What do you do? 

Dr. Taylor. This is specialized instruction work through the 
county agents. It is really the instruction of county agents in these 
features. 

The Chaiemax. In other words, you know how to control an- 
thracnose. 

Dr. Taylor. To an extent. 

The Chairmax. You carry that information to your county agent, 
and he in turn carries it to the farmer ? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairmax. Anthracnose is a very destructive disease? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes. This is specialized instruction of county agents 
with respect to the control of the disease in their territory. 

The Chairmax-^. Take the item for potato late blight, which you 
say sometimes causes losses of potatoes at the rate of 3,000,000 
bushels per day. What do you do there? 

Dr. Taylor. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the last statement 
applies through all of these items usbstantially down to item No. 8. 

The Chairmax. There you do some investigation work? 

Dr. Taylor. There we have to do some investigational work, and 
there it is rapidly becoming the instruction of the market inspectors 
with respect to these diseases which cause the deterioration. 

The Chaie^iax. I take it that under your regular fund you are 
still studying the subject of anthracnose and all these "^'arious things, 
and what you are proposing to do under this appropriation is to 
carry the information you have already discovered out to the people 
and make it available in a practical way just as far as you can? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Anderson. "Is there anything carried for this same work in 
the regular appropriation bill? 

Dr. Taylor. No, sir. The regular appropriation bill provides for 
the investigational work. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Farm storage of sweet pota- 
toes." Your allotment in 1918 is $15,000. and the estimate of this 
bill is $30,000, or just double the 1918 allotment. 

Dr. Taylor. The funds assigned to this project for the present 
year became available so late that it was impossible to accomplish 
all the work contemplated. Practically all the money alloted for 
the purpose was expended during September, October, November, 
and December in a campaign to induce farmers in the southern 
States to build storage houses for the proper handing and curing of 
their potatoes. It is estimated that the houses built and remodeled 
during the autumn of 1917, as a result of the department's recom- 
mendations, will hold at least 1,000,000 bushels of iTweet potatoes and 
that the value of the sweet potatoes stored in the proper type of 
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house is increased at least lio cents per bushel over that of those 
stored in pits. On an average at least 25 per cent of the SAveet 
potatoes stored in pits are lost through decay, as against a loss in 
storage houses of less than 5 per cent. It is believed that the results 
secured so far fully justify the continuation and enlargement of the 
work next year. 

Last year an early freeze occurred which reduced the market sup- 
ply greatly in Mississippi, Alabama, and the territory westward. 
But, as you will note from what I have already said, it was estimated 
thaat 1,000,000 bushels capacity of suitable sweet potato storage was 
provided through last season's activities. 

The activity was very timely in that a considerable proportion of 
our sweet potato seed stock for this year's plantings was kept in these 
houses, a much larger than normal proportion of the pitted and 
otherwise stored sweet potatoes having frozen in the pit so that they 
were spoiled. 

Mr. Anderson. Departmental activities are not responsible for the 
poor quality of the sweet potatoes this year? 

Dr. Tatloe. The department would not like to be held responsible 
for the freezes that caused much of the injury. 

The Chairman. Have 3'ou developed some type of housing for 
sweet potatoes? 

Dr. Tatlor. Yes; a farm type as well as other tvpes. We have 
plans and specifications and tentative bills of material required to 
construct those houses that are furnished to growers. This is done 
practically entirely through' the country agents in the territory 
where a sweet potato storage drive is put on. They carry small 
model houses which help the farmers to see more clearly than a 
drawing just what the thing looks like. 

The Chairman. What is the theory of the houses, plenty of good 
ventilation ? 

Dr. Taylor. First, to provide for heating the stored crop. It 
must be cured at the start. Then, to control ventilation and, of 
course, to have sufficient insulation to protect the product against 
freezing during the winter. 

The Chairman. The next item, on page 14, is " Location of Irish- 
potato seed stocks." The allotment for 1918 is $10,000, and the esti- 
mate in this bill, for 1919. is $30,000, which is an increase of $20,000. 

Dr. Taylor. Under this project the work is to locate during the 
growing season, through inspection of the fields, especially just 
before, and during, and after blooming time, stocks of potatoes that 
are both true to variety and free from disease, that they can be listed 
as suitable for seed. 

The work last year on that, of course, had to be done at the 
digging time, the season being too far advanced when the fund be- 
came available. 

But a total of more than 600,000 bushels in nine States was listed 
as a result of this activity, a large proportion of which — I do not 
know exactly what proportion — has moved as seed. We are getting 
very good reports now from Florida plantings made with this seed 
that was inspected and approved last fall in the Northern States. 

The department, of course, does not certify such seed. It has no 
authority to do that. In certain of the States that have laws that 
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do permit the State's people to certify as to its purity and its disease- 
free character, they do certify that seed. 

This project has for its object a general survey of the United 
States for the purpose of locating stocks of disease-free and varietal- 
pure seed potatoes and the determination of the suitability of certain 
stocks and varieties for seed purposes in the various potato-produc- 
ing areas. The work is carried on by potato specialists, cooperating 
with specialists in plant diseases. Considerable quantities of seed 
potatoes have been located and inspected during the current year in 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Colorado. The need for locating as large a 
quantity of good seed potatoes as possible in the autumn of 1918 for 
use the following year is very urgent, whether the war continues or 
not. No other factor is of more vital importance to the potato in- 
dustry than that of good seed. The present funds are too limited 
to permit the extension of this campaign in an adequate way. It is 
hoped to continue the work in the States already covered and to 
extend it to other areas in the North and West. The plans for next 
year contemplate a campaign in 19 States. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KARL F. KELLERMAN, ASSOCIATE CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. The next item, on page 14, is " Plant-disease sur- 
vey." The allotment for 1918 is $18,500, and you are asking in this 
estimate for $23,000, which is an increase of $4,500. Will you please 
explain that item? 

Dr. Tatloh. I will ask Dr. Kellernian to discuss the item for plant- 
disease survey, as he has given particular attention to that. 

Dr. Kellerman. Mr. Chairman, I have no extensive statement to 
make in regard to this particular item. It is a very necessary item, 
but the matter has been pretty well covered in earlier discussion. 

It is highly essential that the department have available definite 
information relative to the occurrence and severity of the more im- 
portant plant diseases as an aid in the control of serious epidemics, 
especially of diseases of grain and truck crops. It is especially im- 
portant to determine the range of a new destructive disease of corn 
recently introduced from the Orient, the regions where potatoes and 
beans are seriously injured by plant diseases and where control work 
must be undertaken, and similar factors necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of the campaign against the smut and rust diseases of 
wheat, as well as diseases of other crop plants. 

The $10,000 allotted to the plant-disease survey from regular funds 
has been sufficient only to enable the department to maintain in 
Washington and the States a skeleton organization for gathering data 
by correspondence but does not permit of active war emergency 
work. During the current fiscal year an allotment of $15,000 under 
the food production act has made it possible to extend the work some- 
what in the field. The State plant pathologists in nearly every State 
have been made collaborators of the department and, with them as 
local leaders, cooperative relations rapidly are being established with 
a large body of pathological workers, thus making it possible to 
collect a large volume of information on diseases of food crops of 
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great value in emergency disease-control operations and fostering a 
spirit of cooperation among pathologists, which is of great im- 
portance at this time. This work is also conducted in close coopera- 
tion with the various pathological offices of the Bureau of Plan*^ 
Industry. 

The value of the plant-disease survey as a war emergency agency 
may be summarized under two heads: (a) General watch service 
regarding diseases of important food crops in the various States, and 
(&) special surveys on particular diseases of crops. 

(a) General watch service : Both Federal and State pathologists 
have found the services rendered by the plant-disease survey during 
the past season to be very valuable and have emphasized the im- 
portance of extending it next year. It is hoped to keep in sufficiently 
close touch with the general disease situation in each State so that 
warning may be given of the more vmusual or important develop- 
ments of diseases of the principal crops, thus clarifying the disease 
situation in each State and affording a sound basis for the emergency 
work undertaken by State and Federal pathologists. In order to 
develop this work in a thorough way it will be necessary to enlarge 
the present staff of correspondents so as to tap all available sources 
of information. It is estimated that $3,000, to be expended largely 
for travel expenses, will be sufficient to develop this watch service 
on an efficient war-time basis. 

{b) Special surveys: The various pathological offices of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry have requested assistance from the plant- 
disease survey forces either (1) by gathering disease data bearing on 
their control operations, especially in those regions which their 
own field men can not cover wihout taking them away from their 
special duties in extension and control work, or (2) by gathering- 
data on diseases of important crops which merit immediate attention 
as war emergency measures but which can not profitably be under- 
taken as definite projects without preliminary field study. As illus- 
trations of special surveys urgently needed at the present time may 
be mentioned the leaf rusts of Avheat and other cereals, root and 
stalk diseases of corn, ergot of rye and other grains and grasses, 
late blight of potato, sweet potato and onion diseases, rust of beans 
and of asparagus, soy-bean diseases, sugar-beet nematode troubles, 
and sugar-cane diseases. 

It is found necessary to have some organized branch of the de- 
partment continually accumulating records, the statistical informa- 
tion that we do fincl necessary in planning our campaigns for con- 
trolling those epidemics of plant diseases that become serious. 
Through this agency we are beginning to find it possible to catch 
the epidemics in comparatively early stages, instead of waiting until 
they assume destructive proportions, when they become very difficult 
to handle. 

We are gradually accumulating a fund of information that is 
altogether somewhat terrifying, as to the magnitude of the losses 
that occur each year from plant diseases. That information we are 
not distributing widely at the present time. We are calling it to the 
attention of the investigators — the men who are devoting their 
special attention to the controlling of plant diseases — ^to stimulate 
their efforts and to make possible a great concerted attack on the 
more serious plant diseases. 
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The Chaikjian. Do you ^YOl■k in coopersition ^Yith the extension 
iorces, and do you have field agents going from place to place? 

Dr. Kelleeman. We have a few field agents. Our cooperation 
is mostly with the specialists of the different agricultural colleges. 

The Chairman. I notice you provide for five specialists at $150 
per month, 10 at $125 per month, 6 at $100 per month, and 4 more 
at salaries ranging from $1,100' per year up to $1,800 per year. Are 
tliose YOur field men ? 

Dr.' Kellermax. Those are the field men that we have to have 
.to keep satisfactory contact with the States' men. 

The Chaikmax. And to provide for your special service : is that 
true? 

Dr. Kellerma^". Yes. sir. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
OF PLANT INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE— Continued. 

The Chairman. The next item is '-Castor-bean production and 
utilization." The allotment for 1918 is $4,738, and the estimate in 
this bill, which vou are asking for is $20,000, making an increase of 
$15,262. 

Dr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit the return for a 
moment to page 14, the item for the '■ Location of Irish-potato seed 
stocks," there is one feature which has developed since the estimates 
Yvere prepared, with respect to Irish potatoes, and that is the im- 
portance of providing in the Plains Eegion in particular for a series 
of field demonstrations of good seed potatoes. That work could be 
conducted in connection with our existing field stations which are 
devoted to cereal and other work, if we have sufficient funds avail- 
able to put good men on to supervise the general activity and to 
carry the expense of the plots at the several places. 

It is a feature which the potato-growers' association has strongly 
urged to be undertaken, ancl it was not covered in these estimates. 
It AYOuld cost approximately $10,000 to carry that work on for the 
year. 

Mr. Harrison. The Secretary approved this matter, Mr. Chairman, 
and suggested to Dr. Taylor that he discuss it with the committee. 

The Chairman. You will insert a statement in the record in re- 
gard to that? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes. It is a feature which probably should be carried 
by the regular bill, but it has come up gince the estimates were pre- 
pared. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

ESTIMATE OF AN APPROPRIATION FOE CONDUCTING FIELD TESTS AND DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS OF THE PRODUCTION OF IMPROVED VARIETIES OF POTATOES 
FOR SEED PURPOSES. 

It is believed desirable that an increase of .$10,000 be made in tlie item for 
tlie prevention, control, and eradication of insects and plant diseases injiirlons 
to agriculture, and the conservation and utilization of plant products, maldng 
a total of $921,300. for the purpose of inaugurating demonstrations of the much 
larger yields and better quality of Irish potaf:oes that may be produced by the 
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use of selected liigli-proclucing unci disease-free strains of potatoes, and for 
aiding ttie industry to produce suitable supplies of tlie superior varieties. 

The relatively low yields of potatoes secured by grovi'ers in tliis country 
can lie materially raised by au improvement in tlie character of the seed supply. 
Up to the present time no effort which has been far-reaching enough to affect 
the yield or quality of the general crop of potatoes of the country has been 
larried on by the growers of and dealers in seed potatoes. 

A general improvement in methods of growing and handling seed potatoes 
is needed, au improvement wliieh will put this important seed item on as good 
•or a better basis than that of the standard vegetable seeds handled by seeds- 
men. To do this, funds and facilities not possessed l3,\- the average potato 
grower must be available, and, in addition, training, skill, and authority to 
conduct worlv on a broader scale than that now possessed by the forces at 
present engaged in the work is essential. 

It is believed that the knowledge possessed by department workei-s of varie- 
ties, their adaptability to certain uses and regions, places them in a position to 
materially serve the industry, if facilities for extending the work can be pro- 
vided whicli will make it possilile to increase the progeny of selected produc- 
tive strains, so they can be made available to experiment-station workers, seeds- 
men, and growers. 

As the seed supply used for crop production in certain regions is produced 
in remote areas, the work must be done In the regions best adapted to the pro- 
duction of vigorous, productive seed. In general, the seed-produciug region 
should be as near the field of production as practicable, on account of the bulk 
and weight of the seed. It will be necessary, therefore, to establish potato- 
seed supply and demonstration stations on a regional liasis in order to best 
serve the needs of the industry, although fundamental breeding and selection 
work with standard varieties, as well as with seedlings, can be carried on as at 
present at the three or four primary bases. The work of increasing the seed 
stocks resulting from the work at the breeding and selection bases should be 
provided for wlierever demonstration fields showing the benefit from the use of 
,good seed are established. 

It is proposed to establish demonstration plots with the State experiment 
stations and upon the experiment farms maintained by the bureau, especiall.v 
in the Great Plains area. Such plots presumably would be located in each of 
the following States : Maine, New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Xortli and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

The employment of three additional potato experts would be necessary, at 
salaries approximating $2,000 each, with $2,000 for travel and miscellaneous 
expenses, and $2,000 for labor at the different stations. 

The Chairman. Now, will you explain the item on page 16 for 
■■ Castor-bean production and utilization " ? 

Dr. Tatxok. The oil of the castor bean has been found to be par- 
ticularly desirable in the lubrication of airplane motors. It happens 
1o be one of the few oils not soluble in gasoline and is affected but 
little by changes in temperature. It is therefore particularly useful 
in these motors. To meet the war needs in this direction the War 
Department has found it necessary to contract for the growing of 
about 100,000 acres of castor beans, and the assistance of this depart- 
ment has been requested in supervising the agricultural work inci- 
dental to the production of the crop. 

While formerly an important crop in certain sections of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois, the culture of castor beans has been 
practically abandoned in this country in recent years. The large 
planting required will hare to be undertaken by growers Avho have 
little or no knowledge of the special features o^ the cultivation and 
handling of the crop. The Avork will be distributed over a wide 
area in the States of ViTginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and California. In order 
to give effective assistance, this large field should be divided into not 
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less than five districts, in each of which the services of a skilled 
agronomist should be provided to follow up closely the plantings 
of castor beans which are being made under Government contracts 
and supply the necessary advice and instructions to farmers and 
farm demonstrators, contractors, county agents, and others concerned. 

It is planned (1) to insure, so far as possible, the proper handling 
of the crop in order to give the highest degree of certainty of obtain- 
ing the needed product, and (2) to acquire practical, detailed data 
regarding the best varieties to plant, the most suitable regions for 
planting, and the most desirable methods of handling the crop, in 
order to protect the interests of the Government should it become 
necessary to produce another crop of castor beans. 

The castor-bean project is the outgrowth of the need of the avia- 
tion service for a greatly enlarged supply of castor oil for lubrica- 
tion. It developed last fall and during the early winter that very 
much larger supplies would be required than were in sight and 
available in the world, and the contracting for acreage in this country 
by the Signal Corps was authorized. The contracting with the 
growers at definite prices per bushel has been accomplished. 

The department, through the Bureau of Plant Industry, has been 
asked to cooperate in this work through handling the agricultural 
and production features. It was necessary to begin the work during 
the winter, as the crop is now mostly planted and growing in some 
10 States to the extent of 94,000 acres already contracted for, and we 
estimate that $20,000 will be required to carry this activity through 
the fiscal year. 

The situation is a very unusual one, in that where we formerly 
grew most of the castor beans that were used in this country, we 
had ceased practically to grow any at all, relying on importations 
from India and China, from which countries they were delivered 
cheaply and in sufficient quantities for all our requirements. The 
result is that the country has to attempt, almost overnight, to put 
in 100,000 acres of a crop regarding which there is little experience 
and not very much exact record, although Ave do know that it per- 
sisted as a crop in southern Illinois, Kansas, and Oklahoma for a 
good many years, up to some 25 or 30 years ago. 

Mr. Anderson. Do they not grow the castor bean out in Califor- 
nia ? 

Dr. Taylor. Not commercially. But there are 10,000 acres con- 
tracted for in California this year. 

Mr. Anderson. What are castor beans worth per bushel? 

Dr. Taylor. The present commercial price is above $5. At the 
time when it was a crop in our lower Middle AVest the prevailing 
price was around $1 and $1.25. That, however, was in the days of 
less than dollar wheat and in the days of less than 30-cent corn. 

Mr. Anderson. What is the production per acre? 

Dr. Taylor. That varies very greatly from 3 or 4 bushels to 20 or 
30 bushels. The best guesses that can be made now wovild indicate 
a range of from 15 to 25 bushels on such lands as are being devoted 
to the crop. 

Mr. Anderson. How long does it take to" raise a crop ? 

Dr. Taylor. The crop is planted about with corn and begins to 
mature seeds in two and a half or three months following. It then 
continues, unless killed by frost, indefinitely. It is a perennial in 
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the Tropics, although practically throughout the territory of conti- 
nental United States, except in extreme southern Florida, it will of 
necessity be an annual crop. 

The Signal Corps has contracted for acreage, in the main, in rather 
large blocks, and the contractors, in turn, have subcontracted with 
iAdividual farmers in acreage down even to fields as small as single 
acres. Seed is furnished, it having been found necessary to bring a 
special lot of seed from India to provide for the emergency. That 
seed is furnished by the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Wason. Would you call it a 90-day crop ? 

Dr. Taylor. No, It begins to mature in 90 days. The rapidity 
with which the crop will come forward will depend a good deal on 
the intensity of the climate. It is not a crop that matures as corn 
does, at one time, but it keeps blossoming, setting, and ripening, so 
that it is an all-the-year crop, until killed by frost. 

Mr. "Wason. Then you must be able to get a crop in about 120 days ? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes ; a sufficient crop for that yield per acre. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How is it harvested ? Do you pick off the ripe ones ? 

Dr. Taylor. In cases where definite termination comes, as in case 
of frost, by the cutting of the bunches and the thrashing out of the 
seed. In territory where the frost is delayed, there has to be the indi- 
vidual picking of the burrs containing the seed, as you pick a crop 
of lemons or the picking up of the seed where it scatters on the 
grovmd. 

Mr. Haugen. The harvesting must be slow ; it is hand work? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes ; there is a- good deal of hand work involved in 
the harvesting. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " Maintenance of field-bean seed 
supply." The allotment in 1918 is $7,500, and you are asking in 
this bill for $10,000. which is an increase of $2,500. 

Dr. Taylor. This project is very similar to the seed-potato project, 
and is contemplated for the Lake region almost entirely — New York, 
Michigan, and that territory where disease-free seed beans are 
important. It is not possible to go west to the dry country to get 
beans to plant in this bean belt because of the lack of adaptability 
of the western varieties to the climatic conditions farther east. 

Investigation has shown that, in order to insure the best results in 
the production of field beans, it is necessary (1) to use seed of local 
harvest and (2) to be absolutely sure that the seed is viable. It is 
not safe to use foreign beans for seed. For example, California 
beans of the same commercial classification do not give good results 
when used for seed in New York or Michigan. Hence the necessity 
of conserving for each important growing region seed of its own 
production which is clean, viable, and free from disease. To insure 
a stand of beans on the acreage to be planted next year, unusual care 
in the choice of seed will be necessary. It is highly desirable, there- 
fore, that the department should conduct an active campaign in 
cooperation with the State forces to locate adequate and suitable seed 
for the coming season's planting. 

The Chairman. The next item, on page 17, is "Field supervision 
of war-garden work." The allotment for 1918 is $2,500, and the 
estimate for 1919 is $7,500, or an increase of $5,000. 

Dr. Taylor. There was a large increase, estimated at from 200 to 
300 per cent, in the number of home gardens planted last year. An 
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active campaign is now under way to stimulate the planting of 
home gardens during the present season, and the demand for assist- 
ance in this direction is very great. The work of the department 
along this line is primarily under the direction of the States Rela- 
tions Service, cooperating with the Bureau of Plant Industry. It is ' 
proposed to employ additional garden specialists in the Bureau/of 
Plant Industry to assist the extension forces in the planning of the 
garden work and to give advice regarding the handling of crops and 
the varieties that are most satisfactory for small gardeners. 

We need some people to properly carry on the plant industry 
activities in the field. This work consists in the planning and pre- 
paration of material for printing, and the instruction of the county 
agents who actually carry on this special Avork. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KARL F. KELLERMAN, ASSOCIATE CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE— Continued. 

The CHAiEJtAN. The next item is " Production of cereals and 
grain sorghums." The 1918 allotment was $5,000, and the estimate 
in this bill is $53,250, which is an increase of $48,250. That is a 
large increase. Doctor. 

Dr. Tayloe. There is a large item here. It is pretty nearly all 
new, and, inasmuch as Dr. Kellerman has given special attention 
to this work, I will ask him to discuss it. 

Dr. Kellerjiajs. Mr. Chairman, ihere are two lines of activity 
that we would undertake here. One is the better appreciation of 
the utilization of the best varieties of sorghums for the different 
regions, and the stimulation of interest in the use of the best varie- 
ties, and the location of the fields that were producing the best kind 
of seed. The latter activity is the one which is undoubtedly the 
more costly and the more important. 

During the present year, because of the scarcity of the: seed sup- 
ply, much of the good worlc of earlier years has been largely nullified 
by the planting of varieties— this applies probably more to wheat 
than to sorghum; but in both cases it applies to a rather serious 
extent — the planting of varieties that are not particularly adapted 
to the region, and which are not specifically productive varieties. 

It is considered to be very important in the stimulating of these 
crops that we devote much more attention than we have been doing 
in the past, and because of the disorganized condition which has 
resulted from the scant seed supply we believe we should clevote 
unusual attention to the location of fields that have the superior 
varieties growing in them, and make these particular fields available 
for seed purposes rather than for general market purposes. That, 
I think, is a summary of the more important activities under this 
item. 

"We would need some special men, and we would have to keep 
them in the field, beginning in the near future — that is, before the 
1st of July. We would plan to have our men in the field, and to 
continue there throughout the season until the early falL 

It is proposed to conduct an active field campaign with a view to 
securing the adoption of the best methods of producing cereals and 
grain sorghums. Several specialists should be assigned to the 
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spring-wheat areas, especially in those States which have been asked 
to greatly extend their acreages, and to those regions where there 
has been a large increase in rye production during the past few 
years. Special campaigns also should be conducted to secure the 
more general adoption of the best methods in the production of flax, 
buckwheat, barley, and grain sorghums. In all cases the experts 
and assistants to be appointed will work as special advisers to the 
county agents in selecting the varieties of these crops best suited to 
the different regions and in securing the most economical use of 
labor and the adoption of the best methods of planting, handling, 
and storing the crops. If this work is actively prosecuted, it is be- 
lieved that a very material increase in production during the com- 
ing season can be accomplished. 

Mr. Anderson. Have you done any publicity work in the northern 
half of the country ? 

Dr. Kellerman. Very little. 

Mr. Anderson. I have had a great many inquiries recently about 
sorghums. 

Dr. Tattor. Have you reference to sweet sorghums ? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. 

Dr. Tatlok. That feature is the outgrowth of the general recom- 
mendation, possibly, of the department that in view of the shortage 
of sugar and other SAveets that wherever it is practicable sorghum 
be brought back to its status of the earlier years, as the name Minne- 
sota amber indicates the former status of sorghum in your State. 
There is very greatly renewed interest in sweet sorghum planting 
generally throughout the country, particularly through the corn belt, 
which the department is encouraging. 

Mr. Anderson. I have had a great many inquiries, and I was 
wondering if it was the result of some propaganda the department 
has been putting out. 

Dr. Taylor. A recommendation to that effect was included in the 
crop program of the department and in certain of the States the ex- 
tension people have seized upon it as a good, practical thing to push. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
OF PLANT INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE— Continued. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Sugar-beet nematode work." 
Your allotment for 1918 was $2,000, and the estimate in this bill is 
$10,000, making an increase of $8,000. 

Dr. Taylor. This is specifically applicable to the commercial sugar- 
beet producing territory of the West. 

The sugar-beet nematode occurs in destructive numbers in Califor- 
nia, Utah, Idaho, and Colorado, where it has been definitely located. 
It undoubtedly is responsible for serious losses in other localities. 
The losses in California from this pest, according to the best figures 
obtainable, are approximately $300,000 annually. A survey of Utah 
and Idaho, just completed, shows that the sugar-beet nematode oc- 
curs in no less than 10 sugar-beet areas in those States. A conserva- 
tive estimate of losses to growers in these areas, based on the pre- 
vailing price of beets, amounted in 1917 to over $300,000; the loss 
to sugar companies, based upon yield of sugar per acre and price of 
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sugar, amounted to nearly $900,000 ; making a total loss to the grow- 
ers and sugar companies in Utah and Idaho of approximately 
$1,200,000. Aside from the financial loss involved, the decreased out- 
put of sugar in Utah and Idaho from this cause is estimated at 40,000 
tons. These losses may be expected to increase steadily from year to 
year unless active steps are taken to control this pest. 

In many of the areas in which the nematode is found the infesta- 
tion is slight at present, and if effective steps are taken at once the 
pest undoubtedly can be held in check, at least to the extent of per- 
mitting the growing of sugar beets with profit in such regions. It 
is proposed to make a thorough survey of the sugar-beet sections to 
locate the areas which are or may be infested, so that growers may 
adjust their operations accordingly, and also to give advice regarding 
control measures and the rotations which should be practiced on 
badly infested lands. 

The reduction in the yield per acre is especially unfortunate at 
this time. Certain facts are known ; they are not wholly proved, but 
they are regarded as certain, with respect to crop rotation control, 
so far as the sugar-beet nematode is concerned which it is believed 
should be applied as vigorously as it can possibly be done with re- 
spect to the planting of 1919. Of course this year's crop is now grow- 
ing in many sections. 

The Chairman. The effect of the nematode on the sugar beet is 
the same as its effect on other plants ? 

Dr. Taylor. Substantially so, but it is a different species. The 
nematode has been some trouble in Germany for a good many years, 
but it is of relatively recent establishment in this country, so far as 
we know. 

The Chair jiAx. Your remedy here is rotation, largely? 

Dr. Taylor. So far that is the only thing in sight. 

Mr. Harrison. The allotment of $2,000 was made only about a 
month ago, so that the work will cover only three months of the 
Ijresent fiscal year. The increase is onl.v apparent, as it is necessary 
to make provision for the continuation of the work throughout the 
next fiscal year. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. Harrison had better make a general 
statement in regard to the making of these allotments within the 
last two or three months. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, many of these allotments have been 
made within the last two or three months, so that, while there is an 
apparent large increase in some of them, the real increase is not large 
in most cases because the amounts requested have in view the conduct 
of the work throughout an entire fiscal year. The various appropri- 
ations under the food-production act are kept under the Secretary's 
direction, and allotments are made to the bureaus from time to time 
when it is shown that the funds can be expended to advantage. A 
certain portion of each appropriation is also reserved to meet emer- 
gency situations, such as some of these items represented, which did 
not appear in the fall but came along later in the spring, so that they 
cover only a portion of the year, whereas the fund suggested for 
next year will cover the entire fiscal year. 

Dr. Taylor. This particular feature was not contemplated when 
the estimates were put in, I know. It has developed just recently, 
during the winter. 
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The Chaiemax. Your estimate for the food-production bill was 
$20,000,000 last year, and that was cut down some. 

Mr. Harbison. It was finally cut doM^n to $11,346,400. 

Mr. Haugen. How much money have you spent on sugar beets ? 

Mr. Hakrison. The regular appropriation is between $40,000 and 
$45,000, but that is for investigational work largely. The estimate 
nnder discussion refers to funds required for dealing with the 
nematode in sugar-beet areas, which has caused large losses. 

Mr. Haugen. Are you contemplating any new work on that line, 
beyond what is indicated here ? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you sufficient funds for the work to carry it 
on successfvdly ? 

Dr. Taylor. The total sugar-plant appropriation carried in the 
regular appropriation bill is $64,115. That includes $10,000 spe- 
cifically for sugar-beet seed development, which is an important 
item at this time, and $12,500 for sorghum. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you contemplate inci-easing the scope of the 
work this year? 

Dr. Taylor. Xo; that is, not except on the sweet sorghum. We 
do not carry in this estimate an item for the control of a new 
sugar-cane disease in Porto Kico. There is no increase for the 
sugar beet. 

Mr. Haugen. How much is being expended for that ? 

Dr. Taylor. Roughly. $40,000 for the sugar-beet work. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you regard that as sufficient? 

Dr. Taylor. We feel it ils fairly adequate as the situation now 
stands. 

Mr. Wason. Mr. Chairman, do you not think it would be better 
to have Mr. Harrison put in the record those items to which appor- 
tionments have been recently made? 

The Chairman. I think that would be a good idea. Some of the 
projects show very large increases. 

The next item is for " Pathological inspection of fruits during 
processes of marketing." The allotment for 1918 is $4,800, and the 
estimate for 1918 is $18,000, making an increase of $13,200. 

Dr. Taylor. This is for fruits, and is for work similar to the item 
discussed a few moments ago for vegetables. It is a technical disease 
inspection of fruits in commercial movement, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Markets. The Bureau of Markets has found it very 
necessary to have it done, as their inspection work has developed. 
It reflects right back into the fruit-production features just as the 
vegetable-inspection work does. 

The object of this work is to carry on the necessary plant patho- 
logical work in connection with the inspection service of the Bureau 
of Markets, with a view to determine the pathological conditions 
of fruits at the shipping plants, locate and prevent the causes of 
decay, discourage the shipment of fruit which is likely to spoil in 
transit or on the market, and to advise as to methods of handling 
on the market and in storage in order to prevent losses from patho- 
logiical causes. The inspection will include, strawberries, cranberries, 
grapes, peaches, plums, cherries, apples, and citrus and other fruits. 

This work is essential to the effective administration of the food- 
products inspection law. It is highly technical in character and en- 
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tirely different from, but supplements in a A-ery definite way, the 
work of the Bureau of Maj-kets under this law. 

The Chairman. The ne.xt item is " Control of a new sugar-c^ne 
disease."' You are asking for $20,000 for this item. 

Dr. Tatlor. This is a feature which, as it stands, is substantially 
investigational. This is a new sugar-cane disease on the island of 
Porto Eico which has become a menace to the crop there, which has 
an actual annual output value at present in the neighborhood of 
$50,000,000. The Porto Rico station has been at work upon that for 
something like two years past and felt until recently that they might 
be able to handle it. The station came through after the hearings on 
our regular estimates were completed, with a very urgent appeal from 
the pathological workers and the insular authorities for help in that 
work, and the item was added as one of the last in the Plant In- 
dustry estimate. 

The cause of the disease is not known. It has been under obser- 
A'ation for about four years. Emergency investigational work is re- 
quired. It came through too late to be reached in the regular bill. 

So far as the department knows, it has not yet appeared in any 
other part of the world. The latest information at hand is that the 
disease is continuing to spread and that there are localities in the 
western end of the island where the growing of cane has been entirely 
abandoned. In four years the disease has spread from a few patches 
here and there until it now covers about one- fourth of the island and 
threatens to Avipe out the sugar-cane industry of the island. 

If the disease remains unchecked there is danger that it will sooner 
or later spread to Cuba and possibly to the United States. The cane- 
sugar production of Porto Rico has reached a total of 400,000 tons 
annually, which at the present price of raw sugar has a value of 
more than $50,000,000. Specialists from this department should be 
assigned to cooperate with the pathologist of the insular experiment 
station in working out and securing the adoption of practical methods 
of control. 

The possibility of the occurrence of this disease in Florida at the 
present time also should be investigated. 

The Chaikmax. The next item is " Production of rice," for which 
you ask $5,000. 

Dr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, this is a small project intended in part 
to stimulate the production of rice in Porto Eico, where there is a 
heavy importation demand under existing conditions, and where the 
preliminary examination by our specialist satisfies him that there is 
a possibility of quick enlargement of production for home use. 

It is desired also to give some attention to the production of the 
home supply, not the commercial supply, in such portions of the 
Southeastern States where the normal rainfall is heavy during the 
summer months, and there is an indication that some home produc- 
tion of rice would be worth while. ^Ve want to feel out that situ- 
ation in a constructive way. 

Results of a recent general survey of Porto Rico bv the Bureau of 
Plant Industry indicate that this island, which now' buys on an av- 
erage of $4,500,000 worth of rice from the United States each year, 
has a sufficient area suited to this crop to produce at least 50 per cent 
of its annual rice requirements. This department can render mate- 
rial service in developing rice production on the island by cultural 
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irrigation, and varietal tests, in cooperation witli the insular experi- 
ment station. Before recommendations can be made as to commercial 
rice culture, however, it will be necessary to have such data as may be 
obtained from the proposed experiments. This country does not grow 
enough rice for its own use. 

In certain sections of Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Florida, where the normal rainfall is heavy during the summer 
months, it is believed that much good might be accomplished by en- 
couraging the production of rice for local and home use. This work 
does not contemplate any general extension of the rice-producing 
area, but the demand for rice is increasing, and there are small areas 
on many farms which could be advantageously utilized for rice pro- 
duction. 

The Chairman. Is there any hope of rebuilding the lost rice plan- 
tations in South Carolina and Georgia ? 

Dr. Tayloe. I do not think so. The economics are against it under 
present conditions. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further you desire to submit? 

Dr. Tayiok. The only other project in which the Bureau of Plant 
Industry appears is on page 30, " Fruit and vegetable utilization," in 
which the Bureau of Plant Industry has a project and the Bureau of 
Chemistry has a project, the Bureau of Plant Industry handling the 
work that has to do specifically with the methods of drying in the 
homes and on the farms, as distinguished from the commercial en- 
terprise feature, which is handled by the Bureau of Chemistry. 

(See also statement by Dr. C. L. Alsberg relative to features of this 
project conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry.) 

The Chairman. You handle only the home-drying proposition? 

Dr. Taylor. Home and farm drying as distinguished from the 
commercial plant, which the Bureau of Chemistry handles, the work 
that is contemplated being a continuance of that which is now under 
way, which we feel has some very promising possibilities. We are 
working on potatoes from the farm-drying standpoint. We have 
some dryers just starting into operation at our Arlington farm that 
we hope a little later will prove practical to recommend in the potato- 
growing country. 

The Chairman. Is this investigational work largely new ? 

Dr. Taylor. This is in the half-way stage ; it is experimental dem- 
onstration. The theory has been worked out ; it is now a question of 
best methods of application. 

The Chairman. Have you devised some machinery by which you 
can do this ? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes. We are not quite at the point where we can 
prove each thing we desire to recommend. 

]Mr. Harrison. It is a question of making a demonstration and at 
the same time observing the results. 

Dr. Taylor. Yes ; it is in the transition stage between investigation 
and demonstration. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned, to meet 
again Thursday, April 2.), 1918, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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COJIMITTEE ON AgRICU1.TT7EE, 

House of Representatives, 

Thursday, April ES, 1918. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gordon Lee (acting 
chairman) presiding. 

(The first item discussed was "Extension work in beekeeping," 
page 56 of the printed estimates. See statement of Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
elsewhere in these hearings.) 

III. 

FOR THE PREVEXTIOX. COXTROL. AXD ERADICATION OF INSECTS 
AND PLANT DISEASES INJURIOUS TO AGRICULTURE. AND THE 
CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION OF PLANT PRODUCTS. $911,300— 
Continued. 

Btjeeatj of Entomoix)gy. 

STATEMENT OF MR. C. L. MARLATT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. ]Maelatt. ]\Ir. Chairman, the work of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology is divided into a number of sections. These cover insects 
that attack cereal and forage products, stored products, truck crops, 
deciduous fruits, citrus fruits, and live stock. There are also some 
special subjects, such as rice and sugar-cane insects. Would you 
prefer to have a general statement or take up these subjects in the 
order they are given in the estimates? 

Mr. Lee. I think it would be preferable to take them up in the 
order in which they are given in the estimates, unless some member 
of the committee prefers it the other way. 

Mr. ]Maelatt. Taking up the first section, the work of the bureau 
in relation to cereal and forage insects is to safeguard against loss 
and thus increase production. It is not necessary before this com- 
mittee to explain the loss occasioned by injurious insects to these 
various crops. A great deal of this loss is preventable, and the work 
of the department for many years has been looking to the prevention 
of this loss. The emergency-extension funds have been used to bring 
more intimately to the knowledge of the farmer the means of preventr 
ing these losses. The work consists in getting competent men and 
using them as educational and demonstrational agents through the 
States Eelations Service and the extension service of the different 
States. These men have not as a rule been definitely assigned to par- 
ticular States, but are available for assignment wherever the emer- 
gency arises. In general, a group of men will be assigned to a special 
subject. For example, in this cereal and forage insect work we have 
the men assigned to the States where the cereal and forage crops are 
the important cultures, namely, the Middle and Western States. 
Much of this work is being done west of the Mississippi. Through 
these experts, farmers are advised of the means of preventing losses 
occasioned by the Hessian fly, chinch bug, corn-root worm, and such 
forage insects as the clover weevil and the alfalfa weevil. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What progress is that alfalfa weevil making, 
and how are you getting along with it ? 
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Mr. Maklatt. The alfalfa weevil has not spread as I'apidly as was 
feared, and it is being measurably controlled in the States where it 
is already established. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It is quite bad in Utah and the adjoining States, 
or was at one time. 

Mr. Maklatt. It is still bad there, but fair control has resulted 
from cultural and cropping methods and treatment of the stubble. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How is the spread carried? 

Mr. Maelatt. It is carried largely by the transportation of the 
alfalfa hay or of other farm products containing the weevil. 

Mr. McLaughlin. The ripe hay, then, carries the weevil some- 
times ? 

Mr. Marlatt. Alfalfa haj' may carry the ^Teeril directly or as 
packing for other things. Very often the farmer in harvesting his 
potatoes will line the bottom of his wagon with alfalfa hay, and 
the weevil will crawl through the potatoes and may be thus dis- 
tributed. It is for this reason that some of the adjoining States 
have established quarantines covering not only alfalfa but also fruits 
and potatoes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do these weevils go into the potato and then 
show themselves the next season? 

Mr. Marlatt. I should have said " through the mass of potatoes." 
t does not attack the potato itself. It confines its attacks to the 
alfalfa. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Aren't you reducing it and controlling it where 
it has been foimd as well as preventing its spread? 

Mr. Marlatt. Yes; very materially. The methods of control are 
largely cultural methods — by cropping or cutting the plant at the 
critical season to effect control and by methods of treating the 
stubble. By those and other means the insect has been kept down 
very materially so that a considerable alfalfa crop is secured even 
in the regions where the Aveevil is most fully established. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It has to be cut at a certain time or the whole 
thing is ruined. Isn't that rue, that it has to be cut at a certain time 
•or it is not suitable ? 

]Mr. ]Marlatt. In general, yes: but you can control the cropping 
periods by the periods of cutting; that is, if you advance your period 
of cutting a few weeks or a week or 10 days, you advance the 
next period of cutting. You may lose something of your crop by 
cutting a little earlier, but you can alter the period of the harvest of 
the succeeding crops very materially by those means; that is, by 
advancing the crop period of one crop and advancing the successive 
periods of the succeeding crops. 

jNIr. McLaughlin. I do not want to take too much time, but there 
is one more question. You spoke about treating the stubble. On 
very large fields I would think that would be difficult. How do you 
do It? 

Mr. Marlatt. The stubble can be disked, dragged, and rolled or 
it can be burned. 

Mr. McL.\UGHLiN. Doesn't that destroy at least the next crop? 

Mr. Marlatt. No ; not necessarily. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What would naturally be the next crop? 

Mr. Marlatt. No ; it has not so worked out. 
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Mr. McLaughlin. Burning, it seems to me, would destroy what 
would naturally be the next crop, because it burns off the shoots. 

3klr ]Maklatt. It depends on how you burn it. Ihe burning as 
practiced does not necessarily destroy the plant, but destroys the in- 
sect. The portion of the plant at the surface and beneath the ground 
will stand a good deal of heat. 

Mr. McLaughlix. But the shoots are above the ground. 

:Mr. ]\Iarlatt. The crown is below. It is protected by the soil. 

]Mr. McLaughlin. The crown is just below, but the shoots are 
above and I should think burning would destroy the tender shoots. 
I would be interested to know just how you are doing that, just 
how you accomplish it, but perhaps we are taking too much time. 

Mr. Maelatt. Briefly, an apparatus for burning the stubble was 
considerably used in the early work. In clean stands of alfalfa this 
machine did very well, destroying all insect life above the ground. 
The burned areas developed new growth and became green within 
a much shorter time than the unburned areas where the weevil re- 
mained to destroy the new growth. The difficulty and cost of the 
burning treatment has led to its general abandonment for other 
methods of control. I will be glad to send you the documents de- 
scribing these methods of control. 

This educational work is done through the States Extension 
Service. The States Extension Service arranges the meetings, and 
the experts of this bureau assigned to the work are detailed to the 
various meetings to give the information on their special subjects. 
The meetings are advertised and the farmers of the neighborhood 
interested are brought together, and by that means the informa- 
tion is localized. In addition to that the men meet individual farm- 
ers. They organize demonstration experiments and thus increase 
the intimate knowledge of methods of control throughout the region. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Largely, I suppose, through the county farm 
agent. 

Mr. Maelatt. Very largely through the county agent. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Just a word: Do you come in contact with men 
whose appointment comes through another bureau? How do you 
find those men generally, as to capacity and efficiency ? I want your 
opinion of them. There is a lot of criticism of them and their work. 

Mr. Maelatt. I am very sorry, Mr. McLaughlin, but I can't answer 
that, because my work has not brought me in direct contact with 
these men. In general we are all suffering under the conditions 
imposed by the war. We lose a great many of our best men— not 
necessarily to go into the fighting ranks but to fill places where they 
are paid more money in State and other Federal work. This is true 
of all the other offices of the department, and there has been the 
necessity of filling these vacancies with new men. We have taken the 
best men available — ^men who have had special training in their 
school work or who have had training in State work. In a good deal 
of this work which I have described we have called upon the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations to nominate men who are 
familiar with the work in their own States. We have not always 
selected the men. They have been selected by the men who are in 
charge of the similar work in the State and who know the men and 
their qualifications, but it has been a difficult matter to set men on 
short notice to do this work. 
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Mr. McLaughlix. I was speaking particularly about the regular 
county agent. 

ilr. McKiNLEY. He sa^'s he don't know anything about it. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I was one of the first to take up that matter, 
and I have been led to believe in the value of tlie work and the char- 
acter of the men ; and I thought that your work, being more than 
usually complicated, important, or difficult, if the men size up to the 
needs thej^ are pretty good men. 

Mr. Haerison. One of the greatest difficulties is to get competent 
men. The States Eelations Service has perhaps experienced the 
greatest difficulty of any branch of the department in that connection. 
Dr. True will be the next witness, and will explain the difficulties. 

jNIr. McLatjghlin. But if a chief of another bureau comes in he 
might explain without any emban-assment the character of the men. 
I knew that Dr. ^larlatt would not be embarrassed if I asked the 
question. 

Mr. Maelatt. I would be glad to give you a frank statement, but 
I have no contact, except administratively, with the work — no field 
contact which Avould bring me into touch with these county agents. 
As I understand it, these county agents have worked very efficiently 
in cooperation witli us. They have made arrangements for these 
local meetings. This demonstration and educational work is addi- 
tional or supplemental to the work of these county agents. 

Mr. Lee. Doctor, is there anything further on tliat item ? 

Mr. Maelatt. I may say, as to this item, that the increase prac- 
tically -amounts to a provision for a full year's work, as against a 
partial year for the fiscal j-ear ending June 30. All the increases 
can be explained largely by that situation. 

ilr. Candler. These increases through these various estimates are 
proportional estimates, where you take into consideration the whole 
year? 

Mr. Marlatt. In general; yes. In one or two instances the work 
has so developed as to warrant requesting exceptional increases. The 
funds for the current year became available fairly late, and neces- 
sarily there was time lost in getting the work under way. Our force 
now is just getting into full working order. It has proven very dif- 
ficult to get men under existing war conditions. 

^h•. Etjbet. This fund was available for about nine months? 

^Ir. jNIaelatt. For about nine months, and practically three 
months were lost in getting men, and we haven't yet all that we think 
we ought to have. 

'Sir. Lee. Page 21, No. 2, " Control of stored-product insects." 

iNIr. JIarlatt. This is probably one of the most important subjects 
imder the Bureau of Entomology. The crop having been made, is 
still subject to enormous losses by stored-product insects, and this is 
particularly true in the South. The losses in the North are much 
less, but in the South the long period of Avarmth continues the mul- 
tiplication of these insects, and the loss may be almost complete 
within six or eight months in the case of corn, for example. 

Mr. Lee. That is particularly true of corn ? 

Mr. Marlatt. That is particularly true of corn. The loss in 
Florida and throughout the South is tremendous. The loss begins 
in the field in the South. Such field injury is almost unlmown in the 
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North, but in the South the corn is attacked in the field and as carried 
to the cribs is already heavily infested. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What is your remedy where those unfortunate 
conditions exist? 

Mr. Marlatt. The remedies are several. In the South_ very little 
has hitherto been done to prevent these losses. The object of our 
educational work here is to bring home to the farmer the fact that 
these losses are not necessary. 

As to the remedies: If com as gathered is already infested—and 
if the gathering is postponed until quite late in the season it is 
usually badly infested— it should be fumigated before it is put into 
storage. This can be done as the corn is brought in from the field. 
A simple fumigation box that will hold 25 or 50 or 100 bushels 
can be used to fumigate with bisulphide of carbon. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Is that expensive? 

Mr. Maelatt. The cost is moderate. It is something that any 
farmer who has been shown once can do. It is simple. There isn't 
any danger in it. The fumigated corn can then be transferred to the 
bin or granary. It doesn't then matter if the bin is open, as there will 
be little reinf estation in the late fall and winter. That treatment will 
substantially safeguard the corn until next summer or until it has 
been used. The treatment destroys the insect life in the corn when 
gathered. 

That is one of the methods. Another method which we hope 
to demonstrate throughout the South is to encourage the use of 
bins or granaries of sufficiently tight construction so that the grain 
can be fumigated from time to time. With that kind of a bin it 
would not be necessary to employ the fumigation box, as the corn 
could be at once fumigated in the bin. 

Mr. McLaughlin. And do it on a larger scale? 

Mr. Marlatt. Yes ; the granary in question which seems to offer the 
most promise is a steel tank. These are being used now to some extent. 
They cost a good deal of money, but the saving of -one year's loss 
would more than pay for this type of granary. They are iron struc- 
tures similar to those used for garages, but made in such a way 
that they are sufficiently tight to serve the purpose of fumigation. 
The ordinary granary or bin in the South is open, so that there is 
little possibility of fumigation. That is another method of control 
which is practicable, but which on account of the initial expense will 
be adopted slowly. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Have you found any of the farmers down there 
Avilling to apply these remedies ? 

Mr. Marlatt. Yes ; they are being used, but very little. The loss 
is going on with little check at the present time. In the case of this 
work with stored-grain insects it has been very difficult to get 
experienced men, and it has not been possible to build up the work 
as we would like. 

There are other methods of control which are under investigation 
and which may prove to be effective. For example, there is an elec- 
trical method of control. As a rule I look upon all electrical methods 
of control with much doubt. Electricity has been used as the basis 
of more fakes than anything else, but experiments are being made 
with an electrical means of control which consists of passing the 
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grain through a chute between electrodes so that the grain is sub- 
jected to a tremendous current of electricity as it passes through. 
The performance is continuous, and it is maintained that such 
disinfection can be done at a basis of cost as to make it practicable. 
This system of disinfecting grain is about to be tested on a commer- 
cial scale at Tampa, Fla. At Tampa the conditions of grain infesta- 
tion lire worse perhaps than in any other place in the United States. 
This is merely a suggestive thing. It has not been worked out, but 
is in the experimental stage. It may result in another useful means 
of controlling losses by these insects. 

The most available protection now is in fumigation, as described, 
and in improved storage facilities. Gathering the crop at an earlier 
period, so as to prevent as much as possible the field infestation, is 
an additional means of lessening the existing losses. This work also 
covers, in addition to corn, other grain and food products and mill 
and elevator storage, work with the pea and bean weevils, etc. 

Mr. Harrison. You are also helping the War Department to con- 
trol insects in their warehouses, I understand. 

Mr. Marlatt. We have been asked informally to advise and assist' 
in the necessary disinfection of the warehouse system in New York 
City and neighborhood, taken over by the War Department, for the 
housing of products to be later shipped abroad. The expert who has 
charge of our stored-grain-product investigations has been in con- 
sultation with the officers of the Quartermaster Department in charge 
of this stoi'age system, and the Department of Agriculture will 
cooperate in all ways possible in the safeguarding and fumigating 
of these warehouses. 

Mr. RuBEY. I have heard it stated several times in my section of 
the country where the weevils are bad in corn, a good many farmers 
there use what they call " high life." They simply take a bottle of 
this "high life" — or several bottles — and place them in the bottom 
of the bin, open, and the gasses permeate the corn, and it has a good 
effect. 

Mr. Marlatt. I suppose that "high life" is carbon bisulphide. 
Does it have an odor ? 

ilr. KuBET. It has a very distinctive odor. 

Mr. Marlatt. Reminds one of a bad egg? That is carbon bisul- 
phide undoubtedly. 

Mr. RuBET. Those who have used it say that they have had good 
success with it. 

^Ir. Marlatt. It is the same method I have just outlined, except 
in the more or less open bin most of the gas that comes from that 
liquid is dissipated. 

Mr. RuBEY. It will get out, but in a crop of 500 bushels of corn 
this com is piled up and the fumes permeate the entire quantity, and 
ihey seem to think it destroys the life entirely. 

Mr. M;arlatt. I am quite sure that an examination would show 
that they had not accomplished very much benefit. The gas must be 
contained. Our experiments for many years demonstrate that you 
have got to inclose and retain the gas for a considerable period in 
order to kill these insects. The common corn weevil of the South 
is not easily killed, and if fumigated in that way in an open granary 
those nearest the escaping gas might be killed, but the mass of the 
grain would not be very much affected. 
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Mr. Lee. Doctor, Xo. 3, 1 believe, is work along the same line, prac- 
tically, the control of vegetable and truck crop insects. 

Mr. Maelatt. The same general plan of procedure is followed in 
relation to truck-crop insects. Extensive work on this subject is 
chiefly conducted where the industry is important, particularly in 
the New England, Atlantic, and Gulf States, and on the Pacific coast. 
Work has also been done in Wisconsin, where there is a large amount 
of trucking near Lake Michigan. Experts have been sent into these 
districts to work in cooperation with the State extension service. 

Mr. Lee. Take up the next item, "Control of the sweet-potato 
weevil." Is there anything new in that? 

Mr. Maelatt. The" sweet-potato weevil has come into special prom- 
inence during the last year. It hag been in this country for some 
40 years, coming originally from the Orient — China. It got a foot- 
hold in Florida nearly 40 years ago, but was checked by the simple 
method of stopping tlie growth of the sweet potato in the infested 
district. This came about naturally and for the reason that there 
■is no profit in growing this crop in badly infested places. The 
growth of sweet potatoes was resumed in this region first infested 
and successfully on the whole. 

The insect has spread comparatively slowly until the last year or 
two when a difference in the method of growing the planting slips 
for the sweet potato led to the sudden and wide dispersal of the in- 
sect. Formerlj' the sweet-potato slips were grown locally for neigh- 
borhood use, affording very little opportunity for the spread of the 
insect, but in the last year or two the growth of these plants has 
become a commercial matter, and they have been grown in large 
quantities in central places and distributed throughout the South. 
Unfortunately some of those distributing points have become in- 
fested with the weevil and have been the means of spreading the 
insect. 

Mr. McLaughlin. The agricultural appropriation bill carries an 
amendment, put in by the Senate and concurred to in conference 
end bv the House. I do not remember the amount. 

Mr." Harbison. $20,000 for this work. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Could this appropriation be eliminated in view 
of that? 

Mr. Harbison. No, sir; but it could be reduced by $20,000. 

Mr. Maelatt. The estimate for this item for 1919 is $50,000. You 
are asked to decrease that to $30,000 in view of the fact that $20,000 
has already been provided for in the agricultural appropriation act. 

Mr. Lee. Do you think the trouble can be controlled later? 

Mr. Maelatt. There is a possibility of controlling this insect. 
The fact that it can be starved out as it was 40 years ago at Tampa, 
Fla., makes it possible to anticipate with some confidence its ultimate 
extermination or a very great reduction of the territory now invaded. 
The sweet-potato crop is worth nearly $100,000,000. It is an im- 
portant food crop in the South, and it is worth making the effort 
under present conditions to save it. It is proposed to use this appro- 
priation in educational work among the growers of the sweet potato 
throughout the South. 

Mr. McLaughlin. If the distribution of seedlings goes on 

Mr. Candler (interposing). They call them potato slips. 
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Mr. McLaughlix (continuing). The situation will be just the same 
as heretofore. 

Mr. Maelatt. These points of distribution will be carefully in- 
spected and the distribution of slips safeguarded. 

]Mr. ]McLaughlix. Have you authority to forbid shipment from 
suspected places? 

Mr. Maelait. We have authority as to interstate traffic, which has 
not been taken advantage of under the quarantine act, but the States 
themselves are establishing quarantines which effect the localization 
of the production of these potato slips where they can be watched. 
Florida, where this insect has been especially destructive, now has 
strict quarantine measures. 

^Ir. McLaitghlin. Now, I do not recall very well the authority 
given under that quarantine act, but my recollection is that the 
authority is limited to quarantine against new diseases, new plant 
diseases, not ase to old ones that were established and known at the 
time the act was passed. Isn't there something of that kind in 
the act? 

Mr. Maelatt. Yes; in a way, but not as strictly limited as you 
have stated it. The act applies to insects diseases which are new or 
not widely distributed, but the distribution is a matter for the 
Secretary to determine, and he may determine an insect not to be 
widely distributed whenever there are important parts of the country 
remaining to be protected. 

Mr. McLaxtghlix. There is no doubt of your authority in this 
matter ? 

Mr. Maelatt. No question as to that. 

]\Ir. Lee. Any further questions? If not, take up the item, " Con- 
trol of deciduous- fruit insects." 

Mr. Maelatt. The work in this section is distributed over the 
portions of the United States where deciduous fruits are the promi- 
nent crop. It includes most of the Eastern States, the Mississippi 
Valley eastward, and the Pacific Coast States. It has relation to 
educational work in the spraying of orchards for the control of the 
coddling moth and other insects, controlling peach insects and the 
insect enemies of other fruits. It is an extension of available infor- 
mation and getting its more general adoption. It is an intensive 
campaign conducted through the county agents and the general 
extension service of the States. 

Mr. Lee. Any question on that ? If not, take up " Control of the 
citrus-fruit insects." 

jNIr. Maelatt. The work with citrus fruits is of the same gen- 
eral character. I wish to add, in rgard to deciduous-fruit insects, 
that it involves also the study of two insects which are comparatively 
new — the Oriental peach moth, which may ultimately prove to be 
one of the worst peach insects in this country, and the Japanese 
beetle. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You were going to keep out these new diseases. 

Mr. Maelatt. That opens a subject which, with the permission of 
the committee, I should like to discuss for a moment. There seems 
to be a prevalent idea that the department has been negligent in 
keeping out new insects. It so happens, however, that all of these 
pests which have entered within recent years came in before the 
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passage of the plant-quarantine act— this peach moth and the oth- 
ers—so that we can plead at least not guiltjr as accessory. 

Mr. Lee. Are any of these pests to fruit, grain, and live stock 

native of this country? . ,. • „i j- j.. 

Mr. Maelatt. About half of the insects are native, including the 
chinch bug, which is one of the worst. The other half have come 
to us largely from Europe. 

Mr. Lesi-ier. Did any of them come from (rermany ? 

Mr. Maelatt. The white-pine blister rust came from Cxermany. 

Mr. Doolittle. Do our pests get into other countries? 

Mr. Maelatt. Oh, yes. The grape industry of France has expe- 
rienced the worst difficulties it has had in the last 50 years from grape 
diseases introduced from America, and these diseases have spread 
from France through middle Europe. Most European countries 
have laid the strictest quarantine against all living plants from the 
United States. The appearance of the San Jose scale in this coun- 
try 15 or 20 years ago led to an increase of these quarantine restric- 
tions on the part of the foreign countries, so that now no plants 
from America can get into any European country except England, 
which far north and so cold that they have little to fear ; but middle 
Europe has the strictest kind of quarantine against American plants, 
and restrictions also on the entry of fruits. 

I would like to emphasize the point I made a little while ago, that 
no injurious insect of importance has been brought to and estab- 
lished in this countrj' since the passage of the plant-quarantine act 
on the subjects that are normally controlled by that act. The one 
important insect that has apparently gotten into this country since 
the passage of the act may prove to be serious. It is a new corn 
pest, which has appeared in Massachusetts. It did not come in 
with nursery stock or other plants which would be properly subject 
to control. It was apparently introduced with raw hemp, used in 
the making of rope, imported at the port of Boston. Such hemp 
has been long imported in quantity, but within a year or two this 
insect was brought in apparently as an incidental passenger with such 
hemp. It attacks growing hemp in foreign countries, and in Massa- 
chusetts is attacking corn and grasses generally. It seems to have 
a wide ^•ariety of food plants. This insect has spread to near-by 
towns in Massachusetts from the mouth of the Mystic River, where 
the hemp was entered and manufactured, and has invaded fhe fields 
and is threatening to be a very serious corn pest. It is a borer, work- 
ink in the cornstalk. 

Mr. McLa-ughlin. Is it confined to Massachusetts so far? 

Mr. Maelatt. It is limited to a district of 15 to 20 miles in Massa- 
chusetts. We are undertaking a very careful survey to determine 
its ditribution and the possibility of control. 

Mr. Haugen. What is its name? 
t|/^\ ^^J'^^^tt- We may call it the European cornstalk borer. The 
diftculty in controlling it is due to the variety of its food plants, 
its toocl plants seem to include practically everything that grows 
with a stem out of the ground that is not a woody plant; i e.; com- 
mon weeds and grasses, as well as corn, and it may prove to be 
impossible of extermination. 

Many insects and plant diseases have been excluded as a result 
o± the plant-quarantine act. Seventeen quarantine and restrictive 
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orders are now in force in relation to foreign plants and plant 
products. It has been a matter partly of good fortune, but much 
aided by our efforts, that no important insects have come in with 
plants for propagation and become established since the passage of 
that act. 

Mr. McLatjghlin. Previous to the enactment of that quarantine 
act we were in much the same position as we were in the matter of 
immigration. We were an asylum for the oppressed and we worked 
that overtime. 

Mr. Mablatt. We were making efforts for over 14 years to get 
the law before it was enacted. 

Mr. Haugen. You referred to the chinch bug. Is there any pos- 
sibility of exterminating that? 

Mr. Maelatt. No, sir; but there is possibility of controlling it. 
A native insect as widely established as the chinch bug can not 
possibly be exterminated. 

Mr. Haugen. Has any attempt been made to exterminate it or 
control it? 

Mr. Maelatt. There is no other important farm pest which can 
be so readily controlled as the chinch bug. 

Mr. Hatjgen. About the only thing to do is to starve it ? 

Mr. Maelatt. The farmers have largely taken the chinch bug as 
one of the gambles of the business; but, as has been demonstrated 
best, perhaps, in Kansas, the chinch bug may be controlled and the 
losses from it enormously reduced by very simple measures. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What is the remedy ? 

Mr. Maelatt. The chinch bug has a peculiar habit of hibernation 
which makes such control possible. When it leaves the corn in the 
autumn it flies to grasslands and hibernates in the stools of grass. 
You know various grasses form rather dense stools. It burrows 
down between the stems of grass into the stools, and even into the 
ground. There may be a thousand or more in a single stool of grass. 
The remedy consists in burning such grasslands in the autumn or 
during the winter ; the earlier the better. That results in the elimi- 
nation of the protecting dead grass and exposes the stools to the 
action of the elements — -to cold and wet and sunshine. The alterna- 
tion of temperature with the absence of the normal protection results 
in the death of practically all of the insects. 

Another method of control is similarly based on the habits of the 
insect. The chinch bug migrates to wheat early in the spring and the 
next generation goes to corn with the harvesting of the wheat. If the 
wheat and corn are kept widely separated it will eliminate very 
largely the loss to the corn. 

Mr. Haugen. Does the chinch bug do damage to corn ? 

Mr. Maelatt. It is often very destructitve to corn growing near 
wheat fields. 

Mr. Haugen. If you do not plant wheat there is no danger from 
the chinch bug? 

Mr. Maelatt. Not to com. The danger to corn comes almost en- 
tirely from proximity to wheat or other small grains. 

Mr. Lee. Take the next item, " Control of insects injurious to live 
stock." 

Mr. Maelatt. This work has relation to the common insects affecting 
live stock, such as the ox warble, the hot fly, and the screw worm in 
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the South. The object is to do as much educational work as possible 
in the regions specially subject to loss from these insects. _ Much atten- 
tion has not been given to this work, as you will notice from the 
appropriation. It is the expectation to increase this work, especially 
in the Southwest and the Eocliy Mountain regions. Practical field 
demonstrations will be given in methods of control of these insects, 
and the available information which the experts of the department 
and others have obtained will be brought to the farmers, and they 
will be encouraged to take advantage of that information in means 
of control. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What do you do; send people to the field to demon- 
strate ? 

Mr. Marlatt. The work is done through the county agent. The 
county agent arranges his meetings, as I understand it, and the 
available experts of the department are asked to be present to dis- 
cuss their subjects or arrange for field demonstrations. 

Mr. Haugen. The county agent does the work? 

Mr. ]\Iaelatt. The county agent cooperates in and continues the 
work. 

The control of rice insects is a very limited subject. One man has 
been assigned to this work. His attention will be given to Texas and 
Louisiana. 

The control of sugar-cane insects is also a special subject. There 
are a number of very important insects which affect sugar cane in 
Louisiana and it is well worth while to do what can be done to re- 
duce the losses from those insects, especially in the case of a crop 
which has so much importance to us at this time as the sugar crop. 

Mr. Haugex. Will you have any trouble in procuring all the spe- 
cialists provided for? 

Mr. Maklatt. The greatest difficulty in the world. The weakness 
of this whole work is right there — I mean the difficulty in getting 
competent persons. We now have some 86 men working in 40 States. 
A good many of these men are employed only for a short period. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Forty-eight States? 

Mr. Maelatt. Forty States ; and we have 86 men now in the field. 

Mr. McLattghlix. You are speaking now of the men you have for 
all the kinds of work you are carrying on ? 

Mr. Maelait. Yes; covering all the topics which have been dis- 
cussed. A great many of these men are employed for a short period 
of time, for the season. 

Mr. Haugen. This is in your division? 

Mr. Marlatt. Yes; in the Bureau of Entomology. The work is not 
yet fully equipped. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Are these men all in the classified service? 

Mr. Marlatt. No; many of them are not. For instance, in the 
sweet-potato work we have 31 men now employed. We are making a 
special campaign in this work at this time to protect the crop for 
next year. The Southern States, all of the Gulf States, and also 
North and South Carolina and Georgia are included in this sweet- 
potato campaign. 

Mr. Haugen. What are the requirements ? 

Mr. Maelatt. We have asked the several States interested to nomi- 
nate men who are practical and experienced and can carry the nec- 
essary information to sweet-potato growers in their States. The 
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leaders or State directors of the work we furnish; the others have 
been nominated hxrgely by the State officials themselves. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Have you a memorandum there showing the 
salaries paid? 

Mr. Harrison. They are indicated here in the estimates. 

Mr. Marlatt. They range from $75 a month upward. 

Mr. McLaughlin. And expenses? 

Mr. Marlatt. Yes ; when in travel status. 

Mr. Harrison. The number in 1918 and the proposed number in 
1919 is indicated under each item. 

Mr. Haugen. What qualifications are required? 

Mr. Marlatt. As to qualifications we are not particular except that 
the men shall be practical men and expert in their subjects. They 
need not be college graduates, but they must be intelligent men and 
have a practical knowledge of sweet-potato growing, for example, or 
of fruit growing, and experienced in spraying and other control 
operations. 

Mr. Haugen. What age? 

ISIr. Marlatt. They range from 21 upward. Most of them are 
older men, because the draft has limited our supply of younger men. 

Mr. Haugen. Is there any tendency throughout the country to seek 
these places to avoid military service? 

Mr. Marlatt. I think comparatively little, Mr. Haugen. A good 
many of our men have resigned to go into the service at considerable 
loss of income. 

Mr. McLaughlin. They are not exempt unless you particularly 
certify that they are absolutely necessary in your work, are they ? 

Mr. Marlatt. They are not exempt from draft at all, but they are 
put in the deferred classification. 

Mr. ^IcLaughlin. On account of their employment? 

Mr. Marlatt. When it is clear that they are more useful to the 
Department of Agriculture than they would be for other work con- 
nected with the war. 

Mr. Harrison. The Secretary is considering every case of that 
kind personally. 

Mr. Haugen. Can you give the number approximately ? 

Mr. Harrison. I haven't them in mind now. I think we have 
somewhere between 4,500 and 5,000 men out of 20,000 in the depart- 
ment within the draft age. 

Mr. Haugen. About one-quarter of them. 

Mr. McLaughlin. And there are some of them, I presume, that 
you evidently certify should be put into a deferred classification. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OvEEMTER. There is no such thing, as a total exemption. 

Mr. Harrison. No ; except certain classes specified in the law. 

JNIr. Marlatt. I think that covers the ground. The general state- 
ment should be made that all this work is believed to be very valuable 
work in preventing losses, and, by that means, of increasing the out- 
put of the farmer and preserving the output when the crop has once 
been made. Undoubtedly this fund will repay itself many times 
over in that respect. 

Mr. Lee. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Marlatt. 

Mr. Haugen. I desire to ask Mr. Harrison a question : Were these 
estimates made before the passage of the Agricultural bill ? 
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Mr." Harbison. Yes ; they were. 

Mr. Haugen. Were the increases made in the Senate and confer- 
ence on the bill taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Harrison. They were not taken into consideration, because 
we did not loiow what the final action would be. In the matter of 
the tick appropriation and the sweet-potato weevil appropriation, we 
are suggesting that these estimates be reduced by the amount of the 
increases included in the Agricultural bill. 

Mr. Hattgen. After we passed the bill in the House ? 
Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. We have asked that the increases made 
after the bill passed the House be deducted from the items in this 
bill. There are only two such items — the tick item and the sweet- 
potato weevil item. " We did not include in these estimates any item 
for grain rusts because of the increase for that purpose provided in 
the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. McLaughlin. That appropriation has been increased by the 
Senate by $250,000. 

Mr. Harrison. There was an appropriation of $20,000 in the bill 
and that has been increased to $250,000. 

]\Ir. Haugen. Is there anything on tuberculosis in these estimates? 
Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I understand these estimates were made after 
your regular estimates went into the agricultural appropriation bill 
as it was presented to this committee in the first place? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes; the estimates for the regular bill were pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Treasury on the 15th of October. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It would be proper for us to take into consid- 
eration in connection with these emergency estimates such of the 
appropriations in the agricultural bill as were increased in com- 
mittee, as we did increase some of them ? 

INIr. Harbison. We did not make up these estimates until March 8 
and we took into consideration the action of the House committee, but 
we could not take into consideration the Senate's action or the 
action of the conferees. 

Mr. McLaughlin. That is the point : You did take into considera- 
tion the action of the House committee? 
Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. These estimates were made after the House 
acted and before the Senate acted? 
^Ir. Harrison. After the House acted, but before the Senate acted. 
iMv. Candler. And the only two increases were with reference to 
the tick item and the sweet-potato weevil item. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Wasn't there some increase in conference fol- 
lowing the amendment of the Senate for dairy work and for the 
cattle tick? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir; the Senate committee increased the tick 
appropriation by approximately $129,000. Dr. Mohler suggested 
that the amount of these estimates be reduced correspondingly. 

Mr. Haugen. There are four items, are there not« 

f^.^'f'. r'"'''T ^''ii^ tick-eradication item and the appropria- 
tion for the control of the sweet-potato weevil. There is no estimate 
submitted here for tuberculosis. estimaie 

Mr. McLaughlin. How about the appropriation for rust? 
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Mr. Harrison. "We have included nothing for rust. There are 
only two cases where we have included an appropriation; that is, 
the tick-eradication appropriation and the appropriation for the 
control of the sweet-potato weevil. 

The Chairman. The Senate put in an appropriation of $20,000 
for the sweet-potato weevil ? 

Mr. PIaekison. Yes, sir. 
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(The estimates for " Prevention of plant-dust explosions and fires " 

and " Fruit and vegetable utilization " were discussed, beginning at 

11.32 o'clock a. m., following Dr. Alsberg's general statement on the 

Bureau of Chemistry estimates, reported elsewhere in these hearings.) 

III. 

FOll THE PREVEXTION, CONTROL, AND EltADICATION OF INSECTS 
AND PLANT DISEASES IN.TURIOUS TO AGRICULTURE, AND THE 
CONSERA'ATION and UTILIZATION OF PLANT PRODUCTS, $911,300— 
( Continued. 

bureaus or chemistry, juarkets, AND plant industry. 

STATEMENT OF DE. C. I. ALSBERG, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
CHEMISTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, turn to page 26. There is a joint 
project there in which several bureaus are interested, the Bureaus 
of Chemistry, Markets, and Plant Industrj^, " Prevention of plant- 
dust explosions and fires." 

Dr. Alsbeeg. This project has essentially four parts. One part 
consists in the prevention of fires, with the attendant destruction in 
thrashing outfits. It is work that we have done on a small scale for 
some years. It began three years ago, I think, when the department 
received complaints that thrashing outfits in the Pacific Northwest 
and intermountain country of Washington, Idaho, and Oregon were 
being blown up by having dynamite planted by the I. W. W. in the 
wheat stacks. Such were the reports as they came to us. Of course, 
it became evident at once that another possible cause for these fires 
and explosions was to be found in a combination of circumstances. 
One was the dust and smut, and another the very dry climatic con- 
ditions, a combination that created the danger of the exploding of the 
dust. 

I think I have explained to you before that when combustible dust 
is mixed in the right proportion with oxygen or air, a flame or spark 
will explode it in just the same manner as gasoline that has been 
mixed in a carbureter in the right proportion with oxygen or air. 
That, of course, is well known, because it is one of the chief causes of 
explosions in some coal mines in which the fine coal dust is a cause of 
explosions. Our investigation showed such to be the case up there, 
and we have been able to introduce a system of wiring the machines, 
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SO that there will be no accumulation of static electricity from the 
friction of the straw over the cylinders and of the belts over the 
pullers We have definite evidence that such electricity, when it 
produces a spark, will set off this explosive mixture of smut dust, 
and air Another preventive measure is to put on top ot the thrash- 
ino- machine a small automatic fire extinguisher, for which we claim 
no special inventive credit, except that due the suggestion that it 
be put on the machine. We further recommend the attachment to 
the machine of a suction blower to suck up the dust and spores out 
of the machine from over the cylinder. These appliances are being 
very widely used now in that section, and, in fact, in some instances 
the thrashing companies in that territory are equipping their ma- 
chines with these rather simple devices. Of course, we worked with 
the thrashing companies from the beginning. 

We wish to spread this project, the demonstration of these devices,, 
to other sections of the country where we have found that there 
are fires and explosions in thrashing machines. I think we have a 
map giving the territory in which we wish to demonstrate. [Pro- 
ducing map.] These circles [indicating] demonstrate where the de- 
vices are needed, because we have evidence that there are a good 
many thrasher fires in these localities. They are not so numerous 
as in the very dry Xorthwest country, nor do they occur every sea- 
son, but we do not know whether next season is going to be a dry one 
or not. Three or four years ago a number of thrashers blew up ia 
those three States I mentioned, I think, over 300, with an esti- 
mated loss certainly of over a million dollars in capital, so that some 
insurance companies refused to cover thrashing outfits. The work in 
these States here is pretty well under way. We want to do similar 
work in these other sections, where we know there are a good many 
fires and a great deal of loss of thrashing equipment and of grain. 

The Chaieman. What States does that include? 

Dr. Alsbeeg. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, central California, 
southeastern North Dakota, western South Dakota, and central 
Minnesota. Then Colorado, a bit of Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and adjacent portions of Texas, and parts of Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The Chaiemax. Those are the States that you want to do that 
work in, and in what States have you done that intensive work 
already ? 

Dr. Alsbeeg. It has been confined to Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho. I may say that last summer we did a little preliminary work 
in California, enough to convince us that the work should be done 
there next season. From the other States we simply have records 
and reports from the underwriters, insurance companies, and farmers 
that there are a great many fires in thrashing outfits. 

The Chaibman. Are there any questions on that « 

Mr. McLaughlin. Is there more likelihood to be an explosion 
where there is smut than where there is not ? 

Dr. Alsbeeg. Yes; because there is more dust 

Mr McLaughlin. Is that the only reason? Is there anything 
about smut that makes it more explosive, mixed with dust« 

Dr. Amberg. Smut ignites at a lower temperature than dust. 
That would prove that smut is a little more explosive than some other 
kinds of dust. 
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Mr. Hatjgen. What have you to suggest as to fires in liaymows 
and barns? 
Dr. Alsberg. No ; we have not done any worli on that. 
Mr. Hatjgen. There are many fires? 

Dr. Alsberg. Tliere is a good deal of it, but I tliink the causes are 
different from those covering the fires we are now considering. 
Mr. Hattgen. It is generally due to putting new hay in the barn ? 
Dr. Alsberg. That is a matter that we propose to consider, but 
we have done no work on it yet. The chances are that there is fer- 
mentatioji which produces combustible gases, and it is planned to 
undertake an investigation, but we have not yet started it. All we 
have examined so far are the gases produced in sour grain in elevator 
bins, because some of the grain elevator people believe that when 
grain gets out of conditioii, gases, which are great fire risks, are given 
off. We know that such gases may kill a man who climbs into a 
partly empty bin. There is a reason for this, and we have been look- 
ing into it. We have taken the matter up with the Public Health 
Service, because these troubles might be classed as vocational diseases. 
Of course, that also happens in silos. Getting into a silo that has been 
shut up for some time is a dangerous performance. 
The Ci-iairmax. Take up the next line of the work. 
Dr. Alsberg. When the pathologists of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry noticed that we had these machines equipped with fans which 
were removing the smut they suggested that this might be a method 
of combating smut. So the Secretary allotted some monej' which is 
being expended in connection with the Bureau of Plant Industry on 
smut control, in which they propose to cooperate with us under this 
appropriation, and to test out the smut removal on a large scale. We 
have indications, for example, that the installation of a properly cqn- 
structed fan, which, of course, is not very expensive, with a device to 
catch the dust that the fan sucks out from the thrashing machine, 
makes it possible to remove from the grain from 60 to 85 per cent of 
all the smut contained in it. This, of course, could be collected and 
destroyed, thus preventing at least the spreading of that amount of 
smut over the fields. Now, it is very hard to say how effective that 
may be. If our work this summer should go on, and should indicate 
that in this manner enough smut is removed to reduce the amount of 
smut that develops in that territory in future years, it might be wise 
for the various States to pass legislation compelling the use of such a 
contrivance on the thrashing machines harvesting grain, where this is 
done in the fields, as is the case in the Northwest. 

We also want to use a part of this appropriation to demonstrate the 
cleaning of grain, for the fan has the further advantage of cleaning 
the grain. 'We did some preliminary work last summer which so 
effectively cleaned the grain without any additional expense that 
those who tried it were exceedingly well pleased, because they secured 
an extra good price for their gram in the Portland market. So we 
believe that it will be possible by demonstration to induce many 
people to adopt this method of cleaning grain. This, of course, 
means a great deal, because it is foolish to transport on the railroads 
5 or 8 or 10 per cent of worthless material, as is frequently the case 
at the present time. Therefore, from the war-emergency standpoint, 
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it is important to demonstrate this particular method of cleaning 
grain. 

Mr. Haugex. Does the fan require much extra power ? 

Dr. Alsberg. Very little. What power would you say, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Pbice. They do not affect the installation in any way what- 
ever. 

Dr. Alsberg. They are little bits of fans? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Anderson. They do not add to the cost of thrashing? 

Dr. Alsberg. No. You simply attach it to the engine that runs 
the rest of the machine. It requires no additional labor.' 

Mr. Haugen. If one had a large fan, would it be necessary to in- 
stall an additional one? 

Dr. Alsberg. The fan you refer to is at the rear of the machine. 
This is on top. We have a blue print drawing, if it would interest 
you, of a machine equipped in this way. It is on the deck of the 
machine up here [indicating]. This is the usual fan, and this is 
the extra equipment. 

Mr. Haugen. Here is your cylinder here? 

Dr. Alsberg. That is the cylinder. There is the plan looking 
down on top. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How do you dispose of it ? 

Dr. Alsberg. At present we have been disposing of it by blowing 
it here into this separate box, you see. These are flannel, and these 
are pieces of wood. 

Mr. Hatjgen. You just dump the box? 

Dr. Alsberg. The air goes through here, and the smut remains in 
here, and can be collected here, and can either be burned or treated 
with an antiseptic. 

TVIr. Hatjgen. There is not a considerable amount, then, in each 
setting. How much would there be in a setting? 

Mr. Price. In the Pacific Northwest some fields have as high as 
40 or 50 per cent in them, which makes several wagon loads. 

Mr. Hatjgen. A setting? 

Mr. Price. One setting. 

Mr. Lee. What part of the engine is that on ? 

Dr. Alsberg. On top. 

Mr. Lee. On top of the thrasher box? 

Dr. Alsberg. On top of the thrasher box. Here is the cylinder 
and the grain is fed in here. This is the separator and here is the 
cylinder. It is up on toj) here and sucks down here. 

Mr. Haugen. Would it not be better in order to save losses, to 
treat the seed grain? 

Dr. Alsberg. I think the two things are supplemental to each 
other. 

Mr. Haugen. Could it not be done entirely in that way, that is, 
by treating the seed ? 

Dr. Alsberg. Now, you are asking me, Mr. Haugen, a question in 
pathology that I am not competent to answer. I am not a pathol(> 
gist. The wiring of the machine may also be interesting to you, to 
prevent the development of static charges. Here is a little fire ex- 
tinguisher which contains soda and acid, and you tip the bottle of 
acid. It is automatic, because here you have the usual fusible link 
device that sets it off. 
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Mr. Anderson. You simply ground the electricity. 

Dr. AijSbehg. We ground it. The cylinder moves in a film of oil. 
The oil does not let the electricity through, so we have a long brush 
on the cylinder shaft running it into the ground. 

Mr. Anderson. You just take the static electricity and ground it? 

Dr. AiiSBERG. That is all it amounts to. You sometimes have 
sparks as long as this [indicating] in that dry territory. All you 
need to do is to get it down to where the moisture is. 

Then we want some additional work that I would like to tell 
vou about. It is designed to prevent the loss of grain in elevators. 
You may recall that few months ago a big explosion in Brooklyn 
burned down one of the big elevators there. That was a dust ex- 
plosion. Before that, a year ago, an explosion in Baltimore blew 
up a railroad elevator. That was a dust explosion. Here are a few 
photographs of various dust explosions. This photograph of a 
thrasher explosion will give you the general effect. Here are thrasher 
explosions. Here is one that happened to be caught the moment it 
blew up. We did not get that. That plate was given us by a man 
who happened to take it. 

The Chairman. Doctor, please take up your next item. 

IMr, Hatjgen. A number of explosions were charged up to the Ger- 
mans, were there not? 

Dr. Alsberg. In answer to Mr. Haugen"s question, I might say 
that Ave have investigated a number that have been charged up to 
the Germans, in which cases we have found that they came from a 
perfectly plain cause; that it was really due to these dust explo- 
sions. I do not mean to say that there were no such explosions, but 
we have not found any. 

Then the mill and elevator explosions, you know, of course, have 
caused an immense amount of loss, due to these dust explosions. 
The Secretary thought it wise to organize an intensive campaign 
to educate these superintendents, owners, and workmen in mills and 
elevators, because this applies not only to flour mills and grain ele- 
vators, but to sugar refineries, where sugar is powdered, to cocoa 
plants, and to almost any kind of a plant that mills dry combustible 
material. We have in the field a lot of men who have cooperated 
with the Food Administration and the Grain Purchasing Corpora- 
tion. We have been acting, to a large extent, through the mem- 
bers of the Food Administration, and in that way have been able 
to get close to a lot of people in the grain-milling industry, without 
ourselves having to employ as many agents as otherwise would 
be .necessary. We have held meetings of elevator and millmen in 
all sections of the United States. We have divided the country into 
a number of districts, with headquarters in Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago, and New York, where we have a force of men who travel 
from elevator to elevator, from flour mill to flour mill, going over 
the plants. and pointing out to the owners of the plants where they 
were running a great risk from this kind of a fire, and inducing the 
owner in most cases to put in such precautionary measures as will 
reduce very appreciably the danger from explosion and from fire 
risk. At the same time we have tried to get hold of the individual 
workmen. We have adopted for this particular purpose the pledge- 
card system. We have induced the individual workmen to sign up 
an agreement that he would take care not to do certain things which 
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are dangerous in these plants. We have had a most excellent re- 
sponse. "While it is impossible to say just exactly what is being 
accomplished in a campaign of this kind, because you can not tell 
how many fires there would have been if you had not done the work, 
still we feel confident that it is going to have the effect, and has 
had the effect, of greatly reducing losses of gram and flour and 
food materials from these causes. 

Mr. Andeesox. Then it is a question, as I understand it, of having 
the necessary machinery to collect and dispose of the dust? 

Dr. Alsbekg. Well, there are a lot of possible precautions besides 
dust prevention and collection. ]\Iany practices in the elevators are 
dangerous. For example, in some elevators if the men want to see 
how much grain is in a bin, they drop in an electric light on the end 
of a wire. That light often is not guarded. It may happen to strike 
against the side of the bin and break as an electric light will. The 
bin is full of dust, and the bin may be blown up from the spark from 
"the incandescent film. Then there is the question of smoking around 
a plant. Only this morning I received a report on a coca mill in 
Burlington, Vt., which blew up. Apparently they were making 
some repairs on Sunday, and also SAveeping the place out. The man 
making the repairs liad a brazing torch near where the sweeping 
was going on. Apparently liis torch exploded dust. 

In other words, there is not enough appreciation among the men 
at these plants of the simple ordinary precautions, which do not 
involve any expenditure of money whatever, but must be taken if 
fires are to Ije prevented. In addition, it is of course, important to 
have dust collecting devices and to ground machinery, so no static 
electricitj- can accumulate. It is also important before beginning 
operations to inspect the belts and elevator legs, to guard against 
choke-ups. In a number of cases, when they start up in the morning, 
the Ijelt in the elevator leg carrying the buckets slips, the pulley 
turns, the belt does not move, and either electricity is generated, or 
else the belt actually takes fire from friction. The dust in the eleva- 
tor leg blows up, and the explosion is propagated through the con- 
veyor-system until it strikes a half filled bin, which is full of dust. 
That bin blows out. and the whole plant goes up. 

The Cpiaiemax'. Take up the next item, " Cotton-gin explosions 
and fires." 

Dr. Alsbeeg. Our men in the field, working in Texas and adjacent 
parts of Oklahoma, found that there were last year a number of 
fires in cotton gins. Xow, a cotton gin, if the weather is dry, pre- 
sents ideal conditions for an explosion, on the same principle that 
fires occur in elevators. Take lint. It is very fine, it burns easily; 
and is really a very dangerous material to handle. Yet, those who 
own or run the gins have no understanding of the dangers that exist. 
Last year was a particularly dry season in Texas. In that territory 
apparently we have in the cotton gins the conditions for fires due 
to the development of static electricity, which we have proved to 
exist in threshing machines. The first purpose of this appropriation 
is to ascertain whether the precautionary measures which were 
found so valuable in other industries will be valuable in the pre- 
vention of fires in cotton gins, and, if so, to demonstrate them vigor- 
ously this season. An unusually large number of fires occurred in 
Taxiis. in Oklahoma, in Louisiana, and in Mississippi last year. Of 
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course, ordinarily, States lilte Louisiana and Mississippi have a 
rather humid atmosphere, and it may be that next year there will be 
no large number of fires, but it seems to us that precautionary meas- 
ures should be taken in case the season is a dry one. This money 
is for the demonstrations in that territory. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions on that, gentlemen? If 
not, Dr. Alsberg, your next item is on page 30, " Fruit and vegetable 
utilization," which is a joint project. I would like for you to say 
a few words about that. 

Dr. AsBEHG. This involves the broad question of drying, con- 
serving, and utilizing fruits and vegetables by preserving, by freez- 
ing and by fermentation. It was proposed to spend the main part of 
the fund on work in connection with utilizing fruit and vegetables 
by drying. 

The Chairman. What work have you clone to encourage the estab- 
listment of these various plants? 

Dr. Alsberg. We did a good deal last season, but not as much as 
we wished, because the fund that we have been working with became 
available rather late in the season. We have assisted in the estab- 
lishment of some plants in the North and one in western New York. 
We have assisted in the establishment of two potato-drying plants 
in Michigan, one a potato-drying and starch-making plant, because 
the tAvo should go together, although starch making is not a drying 
process. 

Mr. McLaughlin. At what place? 

Dr. Alsberg. We have assisted your friend at Travers City, as 
you will recall, and we have helped in establishing a plant in the 
State penitentiary. The warden asked for assistance. We have en- 
deavored to establish a large drying plant in Colorado, without suc- 
cess so far, because we could not procure the suitable local coopera- 
tion. We are in process of establishing a similar plant in Wiscon- 
sin. Of course, we have not had the authority to build and put up 
these plants ourselves. We simply assisted with advice, sometimes 
with a loan of equipment, and with services, to various individuals 
or corporations who are furnishing the plants, the capital, the mate- 
rial, and the equipment. In other words, we have supervised and 
lent a helping hand. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How are you getting along at Travers City? 

Dr. Alsberg. Very wejl. I had a report froln Mr. Morgan re- 
cently, and my understanding was that he was going to make a very 
nice go of it. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Did you find that he had the equipment up to 
his representations? 

Dr. Alsberg. Yes; he did not misrepresent anything. We were 
able to loan him more equipment than we thought possible at that 
time. He has since returned some of that equipment, because he 
seems to be a very ingenious individual and has built for himself 
duplicates, which in some respects are improvements on the equip- 
ment we loaned him. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I knew he would not misrepresent, but I 
thought he might possibly be mistaken as to what use could be made 
of the paraphernalia he had up there. 

Dr. Alsberg. No ; I think he was right on that. 
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Mr. Haugen. What you refer to— was it something you bought, 
something you invented, or what? . 

Dr. Alsberg. Some of it was invented; some of it was imported 
from Germany before the war. We were fortunate in getting some 
equipment for the handling of potatoes, which, of course, is very 
highly developed in Germany. It is just about the last thing that 
was obtained from Germany some three years ago. 

Mr. HAroEN. Is this equipment now being manufactured here^ 
Dr. Alsberg. This particular equipment is not being manufactured 
in this particular form. There is a substitute equipment, which is 
not so good, but which will do the Avork, and if there is a demand 
for it undoubtedly it is perfectly simple to build it here. There is 
no patent protection or any peculiarity about it. Anybody can 
build it. It was necessary for us to have some of it here as a model. 
Mr. Hatjgen. You are not going into the business of furnishing 
equipment in general, but simply assisting them? 

Dr. Alsberg. No; we happened to have this equipment lying idle, 
and as this constituent of Mr. McLaughlin wanted to begin, we sent 
it up there, installed it for him, and loaned it to him. He worked 
with it until he could put in his own equipment. It has been re- 
turned to us since. 

The Chairman. Doctor, the present appropriation bill carries a 
large fund of $250,000 for this work for the next year. Have you 
figured on a plan as to how you might use that ? 
Dr. Alsberg. Use that new appropriation? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Alsberg. I have been figuring on it for the last three or four 
days, but I have not had information as to the form in which it is 
going to pass. The language of the authorization under this new 
appropriation, which has practically been agreed upon, I understand, 
is different. 

The Chairman. It has been passed by both Houses. 
Dr. Alsberg. I think the language is somewhat different. Our use 
of it will have to depend somewhat upon the interpretation to be put 
on that language. As I read it, it limits the appropriation to cooper- 
ation with corporations, individuals, and institutions, and just 
exactly how far we can go in that I am not quite certain. It gives us 
no authority to build plants, as I read it, unless it be for the purpose 
of producing materials for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Harrison. You would not want that statement to be regarded 
as conclusive, would you? 
Dr. Alsberg. No. 

Mr. McLaughlin. These ideas were entertained: That Dr. Als- 
berg's bureau had worked out many of the processes and had the 
information sufficient to advise, and, if necessary, construct proper 
apparatus so that it was not necessary, during this emergency at least, 
to provide a lot of money for experiments, and that there were some 
60 or 80 plants already built and in operation in this country, and if 
there was urgent need of food and the necessity of supplying a larger 
amount of it, it might be advisable for the Government to assist and 
cooperate with the plants already constructed. 

Dr. Alsberg. It was not, I think, the intention when that language, 
as it originally existed, was drawn up, that it should be used for ex- 
perimental purposes. The thoughts that I have so far entertained 
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as to what we should do under this language, as it now exists, are 
these : We should, m the first place, endeavor to get some standardiza- 
tion ot these products for the manufacturers, so that they will 
put out products of uniform quality. We should show them 
how- to produce articles of uniform quality, because the great danger 
that I see IS that some manufacturers, with a considerable output, but 
a lack of knowledge of the proper methods of preparing these prod- 
ucts will put out inferior products which will reflect upon the whole 
proposition. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Could these manufacturing plants be used for sup- 
plying our Army and Navy ? 

Dr. A1.SBEEG. Undoubtedly. I have not the least idea whether 
the Army or Navy wants to take this up, nor have I had an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining. 

Mr. Haugen. You mean to demonstrate the value of the product 
as a good thing for the Army and Navy later? 

Mr. Candler. My information was that the Army were buying it, 
and that they had already bought $3,000,000 worth. There were 50 of 
these plants in the United States already in operation, and therefore 
we thought the cooperative feature in it was sufficient. 

Dr. AxsBEKG. That is very true, but as a matter of fact, the Navy 
will have none of it at all at present, so far as I know. 

Mr. Haugen. I was out at the camp at the University the other 
day, and they have dried apples over there and are using them. 

Dr. AxsBERG. I am not figuring on dried apples, which are a stand- 
ard article. There is no need of encouraging the production of dried 
apples and dried peaches. In California alone hundreds of millions 
of pounds of fresh fruit are dried. I was thinking of things like 
potatoes and the various vegetables, which are not now on a large 
scale commercial products. The Army has consented to consider 
dried products only because of the shipping situation. That is a fair 
statement of the situation. The Navy says it does not need it, as it 
has facilities on shipboard to take care of the sailors. The Army is 
compelled to consider these products because of the shipping situa- 
tion. We will have a strong prejudice to overcome, not merely in offi- 
cial circles, but on the part of consumers generally. The best way to 
overcome that prejudice is to see that the manufacturers put out 
only a high-grade, standard, and uniform product. I think that 
can easily be done by getting them together, by demonstrations, and 
by assisting them to learn how to produce such products. That. I 
think, must be the first step. 

Then, there is further work to be done for certain specific products. 
I have in mind particularly the sweet potato. I think no agricul- 
tural product in the dried condition has a greater future than the 
sweet potato. There is none in which more good food material, 
which now is wasted, could be conserved, because the sweet potato is a 
notoriously perishable product. A serious effort should be made to 
demonstrate and encourage the production of dried sweet potatoes, and 
especially the production of sweet-potato flour. This plan can not 
be used by itself to produce bread, but it can be used as a flour sub- 
stitute, and, when mixed in the proper proportion with other cereals, 
produces very delicious pastry, cakes, pies, crackers, and the like. I 
think that there is a great future for this" product. 
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Mr. Haugex. Now, what is there to be gained outside of the item 
of transportation ? 

Dr. Alsberg. In what? 

Mr. Haigen. In the dehydration process. 

Dr. Alsberg. You can not deal with all products alike, in the case 
of ordinary vegetables? 

Mr. Hat'gex. Well, take potatoes, for instance. 

Dr. Alsberg. Irish potatoes — white potatoes ? 

Mr. Hai'gex. Yes. 

Dr. Alsberg. There is nothing to be gained in the process, except 
in transportation, and the prevention of loss from decay. I have not 
the least thought that after it is dried, it is superior to what it was 
before. 

Mr. Haugen. It is not superior? 

Dr. Alsberg. It is not superior. 

Mr. Hatjgen. It is not equal? 

Dr. Alsberg. It is not entirely equal, but it is still a good product. 

Mr. Haugen. How does the cost of the process compare with tte 
cost of transportation locally? Would it be a paying proposition, 
even if the quality were the same ? 

Dr. Alsberg. Eoughly, you reduce it from 1 to 5. 

Mr. Haugen. But the expense ? 

Dr. Alsberg. The expense of production is not over a cent and a 
quarter, about a cent and a quarter on the dried product. 

Mr. Haugen. On a pound or a bushel? 

Dr. Alsberg. A pound of the dried product. 

Mr. Haugen. But that is quite expensive. That would more than' 
offset the transportation charges. 

Dr. Alsbeeg. But you also must consider the loss from decay in that 
connection. 

Mr. Haugen. What would be the loss from decay, where it is 
properly stored ? 

Dr. Alsberg. That varies according to the conditions. It may be 
5 per cent, and it may be 25 per cent. In the case of sweet potatoes, 
probably not 50 per cent of the crop of the sweet potatoes of the 
country is actually consumed. That is a fair statement, I think. It 
varies in different products. In the case of Avhite potatoes, it may 
be 6, 10, or 15 per cent. 

Mr. Haugen. Then the loss from decay would be the only gain? 

Dr. Alsberg. The saving in loss from decay and in transportation 
charges represents the only gains. 

Mr. Haugen. The transportation charge would be small compared 
with the cost of the drying process, if it were one cent and a quarter 
per pound. The transportation charges would probably not exceed 
half a cent a pound. 

Dr. Alsberg. Well, if you take the transportation cost from such a 
point as Grand. Junction, Colo., to Chicago and New York, the 
transportation would be 60 cents or 80 cents, or $1, per hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it not also a question of carrying over from 
season to season? 

Dr. Alsberg. That was included in the question of loss from decay. 
The reason we can not carr}^ it over from season to season is because 
it decays. 
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Mr. Harrison. I understood you to say that you believe the drying 
industry in this country has to some extent the same possibilities of 
development as the canning industry. 

Dr. Alsberg. I think that is quite true. When you have converted 
sweet potatoes into sweet potato flour you have done a very impor- 
tant thing in conservation. 

The Chairman. Let me make this suggestion, Doctor: Your big 
problem here is to distribute equally from year to year your supply of 
food or to conserve it equally. That is the first big thing in this busi- 
ness. The next thing you have got to do, the third step in your 
problem, is to educate the people in these congested sections to eat 
this stuff. 

Dr. AiiSBERG. That is very true, Mr. Lever. We must educate the 
people to eat it. We must educate them in the methods of prepara- 
tion. We must not regard these things as substitutes for vegetables, 
but as really a new type of foodstuff, which should be prepared and 
regarded in its own way and treated on its own merits. You would 
not consider sliced dried apples in the same light as the fresh apples. 
Each has its own merits. 

The Chairman. That is neither here nor there, because we have 
gone over the wheel now, and we will ask you how you are getting 
along with that next year. 

(See also statement by Dr. William A. Taylor relative to features 
of the project, " Fruit and vegetable utilization," conducted by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry.) 



The following statement shows, by projects, the allotment of funds made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture from the .$441,000 appropriation provided by the 
food-production act of August 10, 1917, " for the prevention, control, and eradi- 
cation of insects and plant diseases injurious to agriculture and the conservation 
and utilization o"f plant products " : 

Allotment of funds, hy projects, under the food-production act of Aug. 10, 1917. 



Project. 



Bureau ol Plant Industry: 

1. Cereal-smut eradication 

2. Peanut conservation and utili- 

zation 

3. Control of cotton, truck, and 

loraeie-crop diseases 

4. Farmstoraeeof sweet potatoes. 

5. Location of Irish-potato seed 

stocks 

6. Plant-disease survey 

7. Fruit and vegetable utilization. 

8. Control of grain rusts through 

eradication of barberry 

9. Castor-bean production and 

utilization 

10. Maintenance of fleld-bean seed 

supply - 

11. Field supervision of war-gar- 

den work 

12. Production of cereals and grain 

sorghums 

13 Sugar-beet nematode work 

14. Pathological inspection of fruits 

duringprocesses of marketing 



Original allotment. 



Amount. 



1110,000 

19,000 

19,200 
15,000 

10,000 
15,000 
15,000 

12,500 

4,738 

7,500 

2,500 

5,000 
2,000 

4,800 



Date. 



Aug. 21,1917 
do , 



do 

Sept. 8,1917 



do 

Aug. 21,1917 
Oct. 5, 1917 



Feb. 2,1918 
Mar. 16,1918 

do 

do 



.do. 
-do. 



.do. 



Increase or decrease. 



Amount. 



-$6,500 
- 5,000 

-11,500 

h 7,200 



+ 3,500 
+ 4,800 



Date. 



Feb. 2,1918 
Mar. 16,1918 



-do. 
.do. 



Mar. 16,1918 
do 



Total al- 
lotment. 



$98, 500 



7,600 

26,400 
15,000 

10,000 
18,500 
19,800 

12,500 



7,600 

2,500 

5,000 
2,000 

4,800 



w 
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Allotment of funds, 6v projects, under the food-pniduetion act of Aug. 10, 

ion — Continued. 





Original allotment. 


Increase or decrease. 


Total al- 




Amount. 


Date. 


Amount. 


Date. 


lotment. 


Bureau of Entomology: 

1. Control of cereal and forage in- 

sects 

2. Control of stored-product in- 


} $45,575 
22,000 

30,000 
30,000 

1 16,000 

6,000 

10,000 
5,600 

. 5,600 

6,000 
2,500 
1,000 

25,000 
22,000 


Aug. 18,1917 
Aug. 18,1917 

do 

Mar. 7,1918 

Aug. 18,1917 

do 


f -$5,000 
\ -14,000 
t - 5,000 
i - 1,500 
1 - 5,000 

-10,000 


Feb. 14,1918 
Mar. 7,1918 
Dec. 15,1917 
Mar. 21,1918 
Apr. 12,1918 

Mar. 7,1918 


} $26,575 
I 10,500 


3. Control of vegetable and truck 


20,000 


4. Control of sweet-potato weevil.. 

5. Control of deciduous-fruit in- 

sects. . 


30,000 


f + 5,000 
\ + 5,000 
1 -1-10,000 


Dec. 15,1917 
Feb. 14,1918 
Mar. 16,1918 


I 35,000 




6,000 


7. Control of insects injurious to 
live stock 


do 






10,000 




do 

do 

do 

Mar. 21,1918 
Apr. 12,1918 

Nov. 13,1917 
Oct. 5, 1917 


/ - 4,000 
\ - 500 

- 2,000 

- 500 


iiar. 7,i9i8 
Mar. 21,1918 
Mar. 7,1918 

Mar. 21,1918 


1 1,100 
3,600 

5,500 
2,500 


9. Control of sugar-cane insects. . . 
10. General supervision of emer- 
gency insect-control work 

11 General insect-control work 








1,000 


Bureau of Chemistry: 

1. Prevention of planWust ex- 






25,000 








22,000 











Committee on Agrictjltuee, 

House of Eepbesektatives, 

Thursday, April 25, 1918. 
(Mr. Lever resumed the chair at 11.50 a. m., at which time the 
estimates of the States Relations Service were discussed, following 
Mr. Marlatt's statement, reported elsewhere in these hearings.) 

IV. 



FOR INCREASING FOOD PRODUCTION, ELIMINATING WASTE, AND 
PROMOTING CONSERVATION OF FOOD BY EDUCATIONAL AND 
DEMONSTRATIOXAL METHODS, THROUGH COUNTY, DISTRICT, AND 
URBAN AGENTS AND OTHERS, $6,100,000. 

States EeijAtions Service. 

STATEMENT OF DR. A. C. TRUE, DIRECTOR OF THE STATES RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Chairman. Dr. True, take up the estimates for the States 
Relations Service, on page 32. 

Dr. Trtif;. The funds under the food-production act allotted by 
the Secretary to the States Relations Service have been used for 
the expansion of the extension work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, as carried on under the Lever Act, and the appropriation 
for demonstration work to the Department of Agriculture. This 
matter was discussed and explained to the committee at the hearing 
on the Agriculture appropriation bill on the 8th of January, and 
a summary statement of the activities under both the regular ap- 
propriations and the emergency appropriations was made and in- 
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corporated in the hearing at that time. Since then the work has 
simply consisted in the further expansion of the forces engaged in 
those cooperative extension enterprises. This includes the force 
employed as county agricultural agents, as boys' and girls' club 
leaders, and as home demonstration agents. 

The Chairman. Would you be able to put into the record or 
to make a statement here of the number of agricultural counties 
which we have in the United States — which, I think, we know, but 
which I would like to have in the record — the number of counties 
which have agents, and the number of counties which do not have 
agents, either men or women, the total number of agents employed in 
the United States, also in each State, both men and women, under the 
regular fund (the extension fund), the agents carried in the Agri- 
culture appropriation act from year to year, and the number now 
employed under the emergency fund, and the number contemplated 
to be employed under the emergency fund, and under these other 
funds for the next year ? Could yon do that ? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir; I think we could give the committee about 
what it wants. 

Mr. Hattgen. The number of men and women both? 

Mr. Harrison. It might be well to indicate not only the number 
now employed, but also the number to be employed by June 30. We 
are appointing men every day, so that it probably will be helpful 
to know what the total number for 1918 will be. 

The Chairman. I think the suggestion of Mr. Harrison is an im- 
provement on mine. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE EXTENT OF rOUNTY AGENT AND HOME DEMONSTRATION 
WORK THKOT^GHOUT THE I'NITED STATES. 

There are at present 2,957 counties \vhich may be classed as agricultural 
counties, but at least 100 of these have so little agricultural land or popula- 
tion that they do not require the services of an extension agent. 

The total number of counties having the full or part time services of a 
county agent is 2,450; and there are employed altogether 2,650 county agents 
and assistants, of whom 1,860 are on the emergency rolls. It is expected 
that by the 1st of July next 2,800 counties will have the services of an agent. 

The total number of counties having the part-time services of a home- 
demonstration agent is 1.675, and there are employed approximately 1,150 
home-demonstration agents, of whom 825 are paid from the emergency funds. 

At the present time there are about 900 men and women employed in club 
work, of whom 730 are serving as local county club leaders, and a similar 
number are paid from the emergency funds. 

In addition, there are 170 counties having the services of negro men agents, 
and the same number of counties having the services of negro home-demon- 
stration agents. There are also 190 home-demonstration agents working in 
cities. 

At present a considerable number of agents, formerly carried on the regular 
funds, are paid from the emergency funds. This is due to the using up of 
the regular funds by the colleges in increasing their extension forces in antici- 
pation of the receipt of the emergency funds. Eeadjustments will be made at 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

Altogether there are approximately 5,400 men and women cooperatively 
employed by the United States Department of Agriculture and the State 
agricultural colleges, of whom 3,700 receive a part or all of their salary or 
expenses out of the funds provided under the food-production act. About 
1,700 at the present time receive a part of their salary or expenses from either 
the Federal or State Smith-Lever funds. 
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Counties having the services of a county agent. 



state. 


Number 
of agri- 
cultural 
counties. 


Counties with 

services of at 

least one agent. 


Counties with 
services of part- 
time agent. 


Counties with 
services of as- 
sistant agent. 


Number of 
negro agents. 


Coun- 
ties 

served 
by 

negro 

agents. 




Eegu- 
lar. 


Emer- 
gency. 


Eega- 
lar. 


Emer- 
gency. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Emer- 
gency. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Emer- 
gency. 


Alabama 


67 
12 
75 
58 
35 
8 
3 
53 

152 
39 

102 
92 
99 

105 

120 
64 
16 
23 
15 
84 
86 
81 

114 
41 
93 
15 
10 
19 
26 
57 

100 
51 
75 
77 
35 
67 
5 
45 
66 
96 

250 
28 
14 

100 

37 
55 
71 
21 


44 
1 

30 
3 

14 
8 

21' 

31 
14 
11 

ii" 

14 
32 
34 
12 
20 
10 
30 
10 
29 

7 
10 

7 

3 
10 

8 
10 
17 
42 
10 

8 
58 

1 
19 

1 
32 
11 

64" 

10 
11 
17 
9 
13 
29 
11 


18 

4 

35 

28 

11 

1 

3 

29 

83 

8 

22 

69 

81 

22 

67 

29 

1 

2 

1 

33 

66 

45 

26 

13 

36 

2 










7 


8 


16 


Arizona 


4 


2 

8 








Arkansas 




2 
23 

1 
5 


5 


7 




Califorma 




Colorado 


2 


3 










Connecticut 








Delaware 














Florida. 




2 
16 




3 


1 
3 


7 
3 


s 


Georgia 


16 


Idaho... 




1 
31 
18 
39 
7 
1 
8 
4 




Illinois 




8 
12 










Indiana 








Iowa 








Kansas 




22 

23 

2 

8 










Kentucky 


6' 


2 
5 




Louisiana 


12 


Maine V 




Maryland 


1 


2 




Massachusetts 




17 
6 




i 

12 
5 

13 
8 
5 
8 




Michigan 








Minnesota 








Mississippi. . 
Missouri.. 




11 
30 




3 


6 


11 


Montana 









Nebraska... 




46 










Nevada. . 








New Hampshire 








10 
7 
7 

40 








New Jersey.. 


8 
9 
37 
53 
17 
43 
19 
23 
32 

i2' 

40 
81 
125 
11 














New Mexico 


3 












New York.... 












North Carolina 




2 
12 
10 




4 


10 


26 


North Dakota 


4' 


2 
21 
12 

4 




Ohio 








Oklahoma 


3 


2 




Oregon 




2 




Pennsylvania 








Bhode' Island.. .. 


2 






6 








South Carolina 






3 




3 


South Dakota 


2' 


6 
10 




17 




Tennessee 




6 
6 


14 


Texas 


5 
2 


■ 
........ 


33 


2 


6 


Utah 


Vermont 




7 
2 
8 
13 
2 
1 








Virginia 


52 
21 
32 
27 
3 




* 


17 


2 


21 


Washington 


West Virginia 




I 








Wisconsin 




5 








Wyoming 








Total 


2,957 


797 


1,369 


13 


274 


4 


386 


55 


66 


169 
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Counties having the ■■services of a home-demonstration agent. 



State. 


Num- 
ber 
of agri- 
cul- 
tural 
coim- 
ties. 


Counties with 
services of at 
least one home 
demonstra- 
tion agent. 


Counties with 
services of 
part time 

home 
demonstra- 
tion agent. 


Counties with 

services of 

assistant 

home 

demonstrar 

tion agent. 


Number of 
negro home 
demonstra- 
tion agents. 


Coun- 
ties 
served 
by 
negro 
home 
dem- 
onstrar 
tion. 
agents. 


Number of 
urban agents. 




Reg- 
ular. 


Emer- 
gency. 


Reg- 
ular. 


Emer- 
gency. 


Reg- 
ular. 


Emer- 
gency. 


Reg- 
ular. 


Emer- 
gency. 


White. 


Negro. 


Alabama 

Arizona 


67 
12 
75 
58 
35 
8 
3 
S3 

152 
39 

102 
92 
99 

105 

120 
64 
16 
• 23 
15 
84 
86 
81 

114 
41 
93 
15 
10 
19 
26 
67 

100 
51 
75 
77 
35 
67 
5 
45 
66 
96 

250 
28 
14 

100 
37 
55 
71 
21 


18 


20 




26 
5 
6 

47 

4 




3 


1 


6 


23 


6 


2 


Arkansas 


19 


46 


-■■■y 




2 




22 


22 


3 




Colorado 


1 

1 

1 

31 

29 

...... 

"'ig' 

18 

""s 
1 

""ie" 

"'i' 

""2 

3 

A 

'"26" 














3 

7 
1 
8 
6 






7" 
















Pelaware 

Florida 


2 

8 

79 

1 

4 

16 

23 

14 

24 

17 

1 

11 

11 

13 

3 

44 

7 

ID 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

25 

63 

1 

10 

28 




















14 
32 
37 
92 




2 


■"'24" 


1.1 

1 


14 

25 












Illinois 




1 








7 
6 
3 
7 
5 
6 
1 
7 
17 
3 
4 
3 
8 
2 
3 




Indiana 




























Kai^as 


















Kentucky 

Louisiana . 




69 




2 


""2 


1 
2 


s' 


4 






14 








Maryland 

Massachusetts 








4 


5 






2 
5 

65 
4 

50 
7 

10 
2 
2 




5 






MicMgan 






















Mississippi 








3 


5 






















































NewHampshire 
New Jersey 












5 

8 



















6 














New York ~ 




2 




















1 


16 


18 


6 








38 








Ohio 












8 
5 












1 



1 


2 


2 








18 

65 

3 






Pennsylvania.. 





2 




















1 
24 








1 






33 


11 












South Dakota 




21 
37 
3 














Tennessee 

Texas 


40 

35 

2 

""23" 
...... 


ID 
16 
ID 

5 
ID 

4 


""2 












13 

12 

1 

1 

/8 
2 
1 

1 


1 




3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Utah 




















Virginia 

Washington 

WestVffginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 








2 


3 


43 


46 


1 




20 
10 

5 








1 




















4 


































Total 


2,957 


340 


608 


9 


722 




49 


33 


117 


170 


187 


10 



Mr. Harrison. I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
the amount of $6,100,000 for extension work is exactly the same as 
the amount asked for by the department last year. The present 
appropriation of $4,348,400 covers only a portion of the year, and, 
furthermore, the appointments of these men and women have been 
distributed throughout the year. Some will be carried on the rolls 
this year only 2 months, 3 months, 6 months, and so on up to 10^ 
months. That explains why we need more money next year. 

Mr. McLau6HI/IN. Where do you find that amount? 

Mr. Harrison. At the top of page 32. 

The Chairman. Six million one hundred thousand dollars. Gren- 
tlemen, do you desire the work of these various agents discussed? 
They have been discussed from year to year, and I believe that the 
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committee knoAvs as much about that character of the work as is 
necessary. 

Mr. AxDERSON. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anderson. In the extension work in the Northern and West- 
ern States where do you get your additional county agents? 

Dr. True. So far as possible we get men who have had special in- 
struction at agricultural colleges; but we have not been able in all 
cases to get such men, and then we employ practical men, farmers, who 
have had successful experience and are known to be men who have 
kept up with the progress of scientific agriculture. "We, of course, 
have this situation, that many of the men who are preferred in such 
service are men in the later years of the term covered by the draft, 
and therefore we have tried to a considerable extent to get men who 
are older, not subject to the draft. In that class the number of Col- 
lege graduates who can be obtained for this work is comparatively 
limited, because so many of the college graduates who are over 30 
years of age are engaged in relatively large farming operations, 
which they can hardly afford to leave under present conditions, and 
for that reason we have to take more largely the best men we can 
get with practical experience and suiBcient knowledge of scientific 
agriculture to- make acceptable agents. 

Mr. Anderson. In my State we have had an agricultural instructor 
in practically every high school. In my county, for instance, we have 
six or seven agricultural instructors in the high schools of the county. 
Now, practically all of these men have been taken out of their em- 
ployment and go into county-agent work at higher salaries. That 
has rather increased our difficulties rather than solved them. Per- 
haps the situation justifies the spreading out of these men. I think 
probably it does. But it has rather retarded the progress of intensive 
agricultural education in my section of the State. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Smith can probably tell you some of the diffi- 
culties they have experienced in getting men in that section. 

STATEMENT OF MR. C. B. SMITH, CHIEF OF THE OFFICE OF 
EXTENSION "WORK IN THE NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, 
STATES RELATIONS SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Smith. We have drawn considerably on the schools in Minne- 
sota. The teachers of agriculture have been attracted to the county 
agents' work because this gives them a broader field of activity, and 
the work is largely among mature men. In this war emergency they 
can thus do most toward increasing food production. And we think 
their work in the agricultural high schools gives them good training 
for county-agent work. 

Mr. Anderson. Of course, in our State the agricultural instructors 
do practically the same kind of work that the county agents do. 
The only difference is that where we had five or six or a dozen we 
now have one. 

Dr. True. Your teachers are employed only for part of the year? 

Mr. Anderson. Most of our teachers continue through the entire 
year, and do a character of work that the county agent does during 
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the summer months in a more limited localit3^ But it is much more 
intensive work than it is possible for a county agent to do. 

Mr. Smith. That depends upon the organization of work. If the 
teacher in the school has regular school work to do and then does 
outside work, he can reach part of the people; but we find that he 
does not have opportunity to bring the farmers of the county together 
from time to time and work out with them a plan of agriculture for 
that county. They have a part in each community. The work of the 
high-school teacher may be more intensive over a small area, but it 
does not comprehend a large plan for the whole county. 

Mr. Anderson. Do you use the farm bureau organization? 

Mr. SMn'H. Yes, sir. 

]\Ir. Anderson. Organizing farm bureaus? 

Mr. Smith. Just as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You are not able to follow that down, are j'ou, 
when YOU are selecting these men in a hurry for special work ? 

Mr. Smith. That is a part of the story of the year. We took prac- 
tically the first three or four months of this year in organizing coun- 
ities, explaining this work to farmers, organizing farmers and getting 
the farmer back of the work. "We wanted the cooperation of those 
farmers. We did not appoint miinv agents during the first three or 
four months but since then Ave have taken on practically 700 additional 
county agents, with a total number of coiuity iigentfe at this time of 
about 1,075, one to a single county. Then, in addition to that, we are 
covering 200 counties with 75 district agents. In case a man works 
exclusively in one county we place him there on condition that the 
county contributes financially to his support and that there is a sub- 
stantial farmer membership in the farm bureau organized in support 
of the work. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I suppose in this emergency work you did not 
wait until the county would contribute? 

Mr. Smith. There were two things to be taken into consideration 
in this county-agent work. One of the first and most important con- 
siderations was that it was practically the same kind of work that 
is being developed under the Lever Act. It fits into that scheme, 
and we wanted to organize it in a way that would continue and fur- 
ther that work. We have found that that is a very effective way of 
doing the Avork in any conununity. It takes a little longer at the 
start, but you have all of your farmers interested, all of them con- 
tributing their part to it, whereas if you put a man in a county — I 
saw the effects of that in Michigan iii some of the counties recently 
when I Avas up there — if you put a man in the county Avithout farmer 
backing and he comes from the college, they look upon him as a col- 
leges man and don't feel the same interest in him that they do Avhen 
the! themselves have the work explained to them, Avhen they have 
had the chance to help organize that work and select the agent. I 
found in OttaAva CoTinty the supervisors had put the matter to a vote 
in that county. 

jNIr. McLaughlin. Vote of the people? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. Now, that county agent had practically no farm- 
bureau membership. He had just a few officers behind him, so he was 
put in the position of going about urging the people of the county to 
maintain county-agent work, whereas with a farm bureau he would 
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simply hare gone along about his business. The farm-bureau mem- 
ber would have handled the situation. 

ilr. 3IcLatjghlix. The general plan jou sijeak of is the regular 
plan and a very good one I should think, but I had supposed that 
you had quite largely departed from that owing to this urgent need. 

Mr. Smith. No, we hare not ; and more than that we have tried to 
secure the same high grade men that we had before and we have been 
unusually successful. I think that fully 90 per cent of the men have 
had godd training in the science and practice of agriculture. We 
shall start in in July with a magnificent corps of well -trained men 
and the work well organized in most of the counties. 

]SIr. Haugex. I would like to ask a question or two about this 
organization work. Is it the practice of the department in organiz- 
ing to send out men into the country soliciting contributions from 
house to house to make up the funds for this work in the States? 

Dr. True. I do not understand that that is the fact. Mr. Smith 
can answer that question. 

^Ir. Haugex. Is it a fact that the department sends out men to 
solicit funds from house to house for the organization of this work ? 

Mr. Smith. Xo ; it does not. The leader of this work in the State 
may go to the county and explain to the farmers what this work is, 
showing what funds are available for it. There are not enough funds 
to pay for this work in its entiret}^ in every county in the United 
States, but in case the farmers of the county can help support it 
financially, then a man may be employed cooper a tiveh* with them 
and put into that county to give them his whole time. 

^Ir. Haugex. And to encourage them and solicit them to con- 
tribute the funds ? 

JMr. Smith. Yes ; the State leader encourages the county to contrib- 
dte funds. 

Mr. Haugex. Xow. what is the expense of this organization? Does 
the expense of this organization exceed the amount of one-half? 
Would it not be better to pay the money on the start, from the 
Treasury, to pay the agents rather than to employ a large amount of 
money in pajdng people to go over the country from house to house 
encouraging the people to contribute to that work, to enter into the 
work, which they frequently do very reluctantly? 

ilr. Smith. No ; I do not think so. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What is the expense of this organization? 

Mr. Smith. For what? 

Mr. Hatjgex. For organizing an ordinary county ? 

Mr. Smith. It takes usually the time of one man — the farmers 
volunteer their efforts — at the maximum, two or three weeks. 

Mr. Hatigen. I will give you my experience. When I was at home 
during the holidays last December a gentleman came to town and 
stated that his purpose was to organize. Along about, I think it was, 
in March I received a letter asking me if I would take a $5 share to 
help this good work along, stating that about one-half of the funds 
had been secured. I take it from that that at least two men had 
spent at least two months' time in getting one-half of the funds, which 
would be how much — ^$500? 

Mr. Smith. I will explain the peculiar situation in Iowa. Iowa 

Mr. Haugen. But I want to get at this. Am I right in this? 

Mr. Smith. The $5 average for membership is right in Iowa. 
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Mr. Hatjgen. How about the situation there as I have stated it? 

Mr. Smith. I can not tell you about that county, but the county 
governments in Iowa, as a general rule, do not contribute a cent in 
sufport of the farm-bureau work. Therefore all of the work in Iowa 
has been performed on the basis of the farm-bureau membership of 
from 300. to 800 farmers, Avho contribute to the support of that work. 
It is about the only State in the North and West where the county 
as a political unit does not contribute funds in support of the farm 
bureau. 

Mr. Haugen. Are the people of Iowa contributing all of it, then? 

Mr. Smith. No; I do not quite follow you there. The department 
and the college and the people in the country cooperate to finance 
this work. The membership fees in Iowa furnish some of the funds 
for the salaries and expenses. Some of the funds for the salaries 
come from the college of agriculture and some from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Haugen. I understood you to say that it was not financed 
by the country. 

Mr. Smith. It is not financed as a political unit by the county. 

Mr. Haugen. How much does the Government pay, how much does 
the county pay, and how much does the college pay? 
,.Mr. Smith. On our regular funds the college usually pays $600, 
and the Federal Government pays $600, and the county pays the rest 
of it. On the emergency work it varies to meet the needs of the 
various States. Stated in a broad way, the States are contributing 
about one-third of the cost in support of this emergency work. 

Mr. Haugen. How much are these organizers paid a month? 

Mr. Smith. The overhead organizers at the college; that is, the 
leaders of the county agent Avork, are paid about $2,500 a vear. 

Mr. Haugen. $200 a month ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. Now, if at least three or four mouths at $200 a month 
are spent in getting half of $600, would it not be better to pay $600 
out of the Treasury in the first phice? As I stated, I do not know 
the exact amount, but I know according to the letters received there 
were two men engaged in that work in that particular county. They 
had been there from December up until ilarch. 

Mr. Smith. Let me show you the situation in Iowa. We had in 
Iowa probably a leader and four assistants. There are 99 counties in 
Iowa, and every one of those counties Avas organized. 

Mv. Haugen. Do you contend that four men did all of that? 

Mr. Smith. Four men, Avhen they are properly organized, could 
do that. 

Mr. Haugen. According to the correspondence I had, two men 
spent at least half their time in one county. 

Mr. Smith. I think that is only a part of the story. 

Mr. Haugen. You secured an excellent man. a man whom I knoAV 
well, and he did excellent work; but I wanted to get at the policy 
and what is being done. 

Mr. Smith. In Iowa we started last August with about 22 regular 
county agents, and we now have an agent in every county in the 
State. 

.58464—18 7 
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Mr. Haugen. I think if you will look up jour statement about your 
men there you will find that you must have employed more than 
that, because I have heard of them in different sections of the State. 

Mr. Smith. I want to show you this map of July 1. 1917, first, 
and then this other map showing the present condition. 

Mr. Hattgen. I will take your word for that. It is not worth 
while to take up the time of the committee to exhibit maps here. 

Mr. Smith. Just in a general way, this is the situation in the 
country-agent work. This map shows the condition in the Xorthern 
and Western States in July last. 

This other map is up to date, and it shows that Iowa has only one 
county that has no agent, and that is the way the work stands to-day. 
This first map represents what we started out with last July, and the 
second map represents the way it is to-day. 

Mr. Hatjgex. What I wanted to know is as to what you are doing 
and what is the expense of organizing these counties; and I have 
asked you, would it not be better to pay the whole expense for the 
county rather than to pay twice the amount in organizing it ? 

Mr. Smith. You have got that altogether too high. 

Mr. Hatjgex. I am asking you the question. I am telling you 
what I know about it. 

The Chairmax. Let me see if I get this. I have an idea that you 
and Mr. Haugen are talking at cross-purjjoses. You do not send 
your State agent, for instance, into the county of Lexington. S- C, 
to go around in the capacity of a speaker asking for contributions, 
do you I 

Mr. Smith. Xot at all. 

^Ir. Haugen . You did that in Iowa. 

jNIr. S^riTH. The farmers themselves do that. Usually our agents 
go into the county and interest a group of farmers in that county, 
and those farmers then solicit the membership. 

^Ir. Hatjgex. I beg your pardon, but the letter received by me was 
from the bank 

Mr. Smith. Yes; not from our agent. 

]Mr. Hatjgex. The letter stated that these two gentlemen — it gave 
their names — had called at the bank and stated that one-half of the 
amount had been subscribed, and asked me if I would take a $5 share, 
to which I responded that I would most cheerfully. This was about 
the 1st of March. I know that they were there when I was home 
for the holidays, in December. One of them was canvassing then, 
and he told me what his plan was — that he was going out to organize 
and get the money. I was surprised at the time consumed in organ- 
izing a small county with only 12 townships, and they getting onlv 
one-half of the subscriptions needed in the time consumed. 

Mr. McLatghlix. I have never understood that the man who was 
to be employed as county agent went into a county and solicited 
money out of which he was to be paid. 

Mr. Haugex. Xo; not the agent, but the special agents. I served 
in the legislature with one of those men, and I am not finding anv 
fault with the men you sent, or the work there. Thev are higli^class 
men and were doing good work. 

Mr. McLaughlin. In Michigan a State agent goes to a countv. 
usually— not always— by invitation of the board of supervisors, to 
organize the farmers and to tell them wliat kind of work the county 
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agent will do and how one can be secured, and perhaps uses argu- 
ments calculated to induce them to take part in the work and secure 
the emploj'ment of a county agent; but I have never learned that 
the county agent himself, the one who was later employed, went into 
a county and undertook to raise money out of which he himself was 
to be paid. 

Mr. Haugen. Well, the gentleman is a high-class man. I served 
with him in the legislature. He told me he had been drafted into 
the service to organize and solicit the money. 

Mr. McLaighlin. He was a local man, was he not? 

Mr. Haugen. He was from the southern part of the State, prob- 
ably 150 miles from there. 

Mr. Harrison. Certainly, if anyone has been sent out to solicit 
subscriptions, the Secretary did not know about it; if he had, he 
would not have sanctioned the practice. 

Mr. Haugen. I am not taking exception to what was done, but I 
think we might save money by paying the $600 out of the Treasury 
rather than to pay $1,000 or $2,000 for organizing. 

Mr. Harrison. It is not so much the soliciting of subscriptions as 
it is of getting the farm bureaus organized and having the farmers 
realize that they have a part in the work and that a part of the re- 
sponsibility is theirs. Of course, we can go ahead, pay all the sala- 
ries and expenses of the agents — and we are doing so in a very few 
instances where the conditions aie peculiar — but the principle of 
the Smith-Lever Act is to get the communities themselves to take an 
interest in the work, and the best way to do that is to have them 
financially interested in it. 

Mr. Haugen. I hardly think that it is the purpose of the Smith- 
Lever Act or any other act of Congress that the Government should 
set itself up as the guardian of the farmers. I think the farmers 
have some intelligence and have been doing fairly well and are in 
a position to determine for themselves what is or is not for their 
good and whether they want to make an investment or not. But 
in this time of war, in this emergency, I do not want to interfere 
with the work at all ; I am only questioning the method of the ex- 
penditures. I do not think it is good policy to go out and spend so 
much money simply for organizing. I do not know what the amount 
was, but according to your statement it was $200 a month they must 
have spent, at least, in three months between them; if so, $200 a 
month, which makes $600; and they had gotten only half the neces- 
sary subscriptions. 

j\Ir. OvERJiYER. Was he on the Government pay roll at the time, 
do vou know? 

Mr. Haugen. As I say, I was told of this by this gentleman. That 
is all I know. 

INIr. O^RMi-ER. He may have been paid by local interests. 

Mr. Haugen. Xo: he told me he was drafted into the service. He 
is a very capable man; and he was not in it for the salary. He was 
doing it as a patriotic duty. 

Mr. Harrison. "We ha^e secured a good many men by urging them 
to take up the work as a patriotic duty. The farmers in 4^|§W!Ff^ 
localities usually are not in a position to determme wheTttWdPhb* 
they want the work until they have had an opportunity to see what 
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it is and have had explained to them all the benefits that have ac- 
crued to other counties from it, the method of organization, and so on. 

Mr. Hatjgex. They have had splendid men there, and they did 
splendid work. I am not finding fault with the service. 

;Mr. Harrison. I think you vrill find the situation as stated in Dr. 
True's testimony last year. Dr. True stated that it may be necessary 
sometimes for the department to pay all the salary of an agent; 
but I think that the committee was very much interested in having 
the counties come in and contribute to the advancement of this work 
as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. McLattghlin. I have some knowledge of the Avay the work is 
done in Michigan. A very capable man was selected there, Dr. 
Eben Mumford. That man is usually selected by the State college 
of agriculture, and the Department of Agriculture here, and by invi- 
tation, usually — uniformly, I believe — he will go to a county and 
appear before the supervisors or a large meeting of the farmers, 
and explain to them the work that the county agent will do, and the 
board of supervisors will later take action, and if they act favorably 
they will contribute the amoimt of money which, together with the 
$600 available from the State and the $600 available from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, will meet the salary and the expenses of the county 
agent, it being necessary, you know, in most cases for the board of 
supervisors to appropriate from $1,600 to $1,800 a year. Then a 
county farm bureau is organized among the farmers, and the State 
agent suggests to that farm bureau the names of suitable men for 
county agents, and one of those men will go and appear before the 
county farm bureau and he will be looked over, submitted to a kind 
of examination, and if he is found suitable in the opinion of the 
farm bureau he is emploj-ed, and if not — and I know of cases where 
they have not been thought suitable and two or three men had to 
be suggested to them and those men went in turn and were looked 
over by the county farm bureaus — some other man is sent, and finally 
one is selected. That is the general p\an that has been carried on 
in Michigan, and it seems to me a very proper way of doing the 
business. 

I had supposed, though, that in this emergency they could not 
go through all that formula, and Mhen it was necessary to have a 
county agent that the department would select him or the college 
would select him, and he would be sent to the bureau, and perhaps 
paid altogether out of public funds provided by the college and the 
department ; but I think that the effort ought to be made along the 
other line first, to secure action by the county and organization of 
a county bureau, and appropriation by the county authorities. It 
would be much more satisfactory. 

Mr. Smith. That is the point* of view we have taken. 

Mr. Hatjgex. The situation in Iowa may be different from that in 
other States, and that may be due to tlie fact that the people of 
Iowa are pretty prosperous. They have the soil, and are intelligent 
as well. An effort has been made to encourage this work. I know in 
some counties they have been at it three years. It takes a long 
time to organize this work, and it is a question whether we are justi- 
fied in spending so much money to encourage the work. It may be 
that it can be better done by appropriating the monev direct from 
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the Treasury for the work rather than sending people out in this 
way. 

Mr. Hareisox. You might be interested in knowing that Iowa was 
tlie first State to form a farm bureau organization in every county 
m the State, and the Secretar}- of Agriculture sent a telegram of 
congratulation to the director on that. Is not that true, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Well, Iowa was the first to go over the top in sub- 
scriptions to the liberty loan, and it seems first in everything. 
[Laughter.] It is credited with the lowest percentage of illiteracy 
in the United States. 

The Chairman. Does that apply to its representation in Congretis 
also? 

Mr. McLaughlin. There is no doubt that Michigan in many in- 
spects looks to Iowa and tries to reach its standards as an agricul- 
tural State. 

Mr. Smith. Did you understand me to say, Mr. Haugen, that it 
took two or three months to organize a county in Iowa ? 

Mr. Haugen. I said that when I was back home during the Christ- 
mas holidaj's a gentleman was there, and in March I received a letter 
asking me to subscribe, and stating that only one-half the necessary 
amount had been raised. 

Mr. Smith. Normally, not three weeks would be taken in organiz- 
ing the average county in Iowa, unless you take 

Mr. Haugen. "Wliat is your overhead ? 

Mr. Smith. There is the man at the college who supervises this 
whole work. 

Mr. Haugen. How many people are soliciting support — subscrip- 
tions — those are the ones that I am talking about. 

Mr. Smith. The solicitors, always, so far as I knoAV, are local 
people, and not 

Mr. Haugen. These people were not local men. As I have stated, 
this man told me that he was drafted into the service for that pur- 
pose. I take his word for it. That is all I know. 

Mr. Smith. That is the general principle. Federal agents do no 
soliciting. 

Mr. Haugen. I am not criticizing the men. I am simply asking, 
would it not be better to pay the whole thing rather than to spend 
the money to have these men go about soliciting? If that is the 
general practice, I have doubts as to the practice. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further? If not, the commit- 
tee will stand in recess until 2.30 o'clock. 

(At 12.25 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 2.30 
o'clock p. m.) 

The following statement shows, by projects, the allotment of funds made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture from the $4,348,400 appropriation provided by 
the food-production act of August 10, 1917, "for increasing food production 
and eliminating waste and promotius conservation of food by educational and 
demonstrational methods, through county, district, and urban agents and 
others " : 
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Allotment of funds, by projects, under the food-prodnction act of August 

10, J917. 



Project. 


Allotment. 


Amount. 


Date. 


States Belations Service: 

General admiitistration of extension work 


$25,000 

3,170,400 

1,143,000 

10,000 


Aug. 16,1917 
Do. 






Do. 


Home economics work 


Do. 







AFTER RECESS. 



The committee reconvened at 2.30 p. m. pursuant to the taking of 
recess, Hon. Ezekiel S. Candler presiding. 

V. 



FOR GATHERING AUTHORITATIA'E INFORMATION IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE DEMAND FOR AND THE PRODUCTION, SUPPLY, DISTRI- 
BUTION, AND UTILIZATION OF FOOD, AND OTHERWISE CARRYING 
OUT THE PURPOSE OF SECTION 2 OF THE ACT; EXTENDING 
AND ENLARGING THE MARKET NEWS SERVICE; AND PREVENTING 
WASTE OF FOOD IN STORAGE, IN TRANSIT, OR HELD FOR SALE; 
AD'^'ISE CONCERNING THE MARKET MOVEMENT OR DISTRIBUTION 
OF PERISHABLE PRODUCTS; FOR ENABLING THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE TO INSPECT AND CERTIFY PERISHABLE AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS, AS PROVIDED IN THE AGRICULTURAL APPRO- 
PRIATIf)X ACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1919, $2,368,958. 

Bureau or Markets. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES J. BRAND, CHIEF OF THE 
BTJREATJ OF MARKETS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Candler. Mr. Lever is unavoidably detained this afternoon, 
and he has asked me to preside in his absence. We will take up this 
afternoon the Bureau of Markets. Mr. Brand, will you please take 
up that part of the bill and make any statements with reference to 
the Bureau of Markets that you think it proper to make. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the emergency appropriation for 
the Bureau of Markets shows a decrease of approximately $155,000. 
The appropriation this year is $2,522,000. while that suggested for 
next year is only $2,368,958. 

Mr. Candler. There is an actual decrease in the appropriation in 
this bill under these estimates? 

Mr. Harrison. Under these estimates. 
' Mr. Brand. Mr. Chairman, these estimates were very carefully 
made. I believe with the present equipment that with this amount 
we can do the same amount of work as effectively as under the larger 
current appropriation— possibly a little additional work in spite of 
the reduction m the total sum estimated for? 

The first line of work under the emergency appropriation is " Mar- 
ket news on fruits and vegetables." The committee is familiar with 
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our regular work along this line. On account of an increase in our 
regular appropriation of $50,000 a corresponding sum has been taken 
from the emergency estimates. At the present time under this par- 
ticular item of appropriation we are carrj-ing 18 or 20 new market 
news stations (some of them opened in the very recent past) and 
about 100 field stations in producing sections. These are in addi- 
tion to the 12 city and 50 field stations which Ave originally had 
under our regular appropriation. These stations now give us a prac- 
tically complete framework of a national news service on fruits and 
vegetables. Within the past week an office has been opened in Los 
Angeles. In the past we have not been able, under our regular 
funds, to extend our work to the West to any great degree. Under 
the emergency funds we are able to give not only the West but the 
South more attention than we have given in the past. 

We are about to open offices in Seattle, Fargo, San Francisco, 
Spokane, Portland, and Butte, Mont. In the South we have, on 
emergency funds, already opened offices in Memphis, in Houston and 
Dallas, in Xew Orleans, in Birmingham, and in Atlanta. There are 
a few additional places to which we may extend this work, if we 
can find the men; but we believe that the plans we now have give 
us a substantial framework for a national service. 

As you know, every railroad superintendent reports to us by tele- 
graph every evening the shipments of the previous 21 hours. These 
telegrams are usually filed between 9 o'clock and 12 o'clock at night, 
and our night telegraph force receives and decodes and prepares those 
telegrams so that they are ready to be sent out by 9 o'clock the next 
morning, and by 11 o'clock most of them have been sent out. 

Mr. Lee. Is that for only these particular points or for the entire 
country ? 

Mr. "Bra^vD. That is for all these points. Our market-news re- 
jiorters visit the markets in the early morning hours, bet\yeen 4 and 6 
in the morning, and get their reports on market conditions. The 
transmission of the reports to the markets follows immediately after 
the receipt of the reports from the railroad superintendents. In this 
way we give the information from the great markets to the producing 
centers, and vice versa. 

During the previous fiscal year, under our regular appropriations, 
we conducted 12 of these permanent market stations, as I stated be- 
fore, and about 50 of our temporary stations in the producing sec- 
tions, lender the emergency appropriation we have increased the 
number during the past season to 86 of these stations, which are 
conducted in the producing sections. We hope to increase the num- 
ber this vear to nearly 150. As an example of this work, we may 
begin with potatoes at Hastings. Fla. We have two or three em- 
ployees there covering this news and disseminating it every day. 
After the potatoes are all harvested at Hastings. Fla., they move up 
along the coast to, sav, Charleston— the trucking section around 
Charleston. From theie they move to the trucking section around 
Wilmington, and from there on up into Virginia, to the Eastern 
Shore, and then to Xew Jersev. and finally this particular group of 
men will probablv end at the appropriate time in the potato season 
at Presque Isle, Me. Thus we have these itinerant offices, as it were, 
following the important commercial fruit and truck crop movements 
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as the sea>,oii for eucli develops; and. as I say. we have during the 
past year maintained more than 80 such offices. 

I do not think it worth while to burden you with a statement of 
what they all are, but they cover Florida. Louisiana, Texas, Xorth 
Carolina. Arkansas, Tennessee. Virginia. Mississippi, Kentucky', the 
State of AA'ashington. Oregon, Maine. Xew York, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Xew Jersey, Delaware; practically all of the great shipping 
sections where they are big car-lot movements. We keep these offices 
open for a period varying from two weeks to a number of months. 
Two weeks is rather a short period, but will sometimes suffice. This 
year we have kept them open as almost a year-around proposition, 
particularly when dealing with apples, onions, potatoes, and cabbages. 
Mr. Anderson. How is this information made use of by the trade? 
Of what value is it to the trade? 

Mr. Brand. It enables the trade to know where to ship, when to 
order, how much to order, what the prices are, what the supplies are, 
and in conjunction with the market-inspection work, what the quali- 
ties are. They use it as a basis for their prices and for their buying. 
In fact, it is now practically a fixed part of their business operations. 
Mr. Anderson. Is it under this part of your work that you certify 
the quality of fruits and vegetables ? 

Mr. Brand. No; that comes under the market-inspection item. 
We discuss that a little later. 

Mr. Anderson. This is a new service, pure and simple? 
'Sir. Brand. This is a new service, pure and simple, yes. 
Mr. Candler. For as long as I can recollect, cotton merchants have 
gotten telegrams early in the morning as to what the market was in 
Liverpool and in Xew York, and they have fixed the price of cotton 
on that in the local markets. 
oSIr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. Candler. And under this provision you send out and give 
prices as is done for cotton on each day for immediate use? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. And your strawberry growers, Mr. Chairman, 
for instance, will not sell their strawberries until these market bulle- 
tins, which they call the Government bulletins, are posted upon 
their bulletin boards. It gives them information which enables them 
to sell to the buyers in those great sections upon practically an even- 
handed basis. They can not be told that the prices are off in Xew 
York or somewhere else, or that there is a glut in this or in that 
market, because this service gives them the absolute information as 
to what the supplies are and what the prices are in all these markets. 
^Ir. Candler. I was just going to ask you if you did give informa- 
tion as to what the prices were on certain products. 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; the reports show the number of cars on the tracks 
and the number of cars broken and being unloaded. They are given 
all the information that they require in order to determine what the 
situation is in detail. 

I recall that one gentleman, Mr. J. L. Slattery, of 177 South Water 
Street. Chicago, 111., who is a very large onion dealer, stated to us 
that before our service was perfected he himself paid, for his one firm, 
Sl.OOO a month for the collection and transmission of market infor- 
mation. He said that even at that he did not have a service which 
was half as good as we were able to fiirnish. 
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^Ir. AxDEESox. To what extent has the movement of perishable 
foods been disturbed by transportation conditions? 

Mr. Brand. In the Nvinter time it was considerably disturbed. At 
the present moment the movement is almost nornral. In fact, it is 
rapidly becoming; normal. I had the question up with the representa- 
tives of the railroad administration yesterday, and am informed that 
it has improved with marvelous rapidity. 

Mr. Anderson. This is rather outside of your sphere of action, but 
it has sometimes occurred to me that the coal situation might be con- 
siderably relieved by some such system as you lia\e in this market 
news service, applied to the location particularly of cars, with a view 
to seeing that they are promptly loaded and unloaded, and finding- 
out where delay occurs, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; I suppose it could be applied to other things. We 
are applying it in perishables. Just as a concrete illustration, at this 
moment one of our men is the joint representative of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Eailroad Administration in the Texas onion- 
shipping territory'. He receives words from all the growers every 
day from each of the centers as to just how many cars they propose to 
load. He tages up with the railroad the securing of those cars, and we 
place the required number of cars in each of those sections, because 
they have designated him as their representative by their own action, 
in order that the distribution of cars may be fair and just. They 
realize that with the existing car situation they have got to stand the 
brunt of things with the rest. They also realize that if every section 
is allowed to vociferate, the one that vociferates the loudest is going 
to get the most cars, and it is not going to be to the best interests of 
the distribution of our onion supplies. As a result they have asked 
us to take charge of the apportionment of empties, and we are appor- 
tioning the cars to each of those sections. 

Mr. Anderson. I know that a similar service was worked out in the 
State of Washington on the coal situation last winter, and it worked 
very satisfactorily, and I do not see any reason why it could not be 
applied to the entire United States. 

Mr. Brand. Certainly we have done so in this work, and it is a very 
practical method. So "far as perishables are concerned, the railroad 
administration is at present working to perfect a solution for these 
problems. We are in conference with them, and they are utilizing 
the experience that we have been fortunate enough to gain in this 
matter. 

Just as an illustration— Mr. Anderson asked how this was working 
in operation— I have here a letter dated March 30, 1918, from a 
grower, Mr. W. J. Odom, at Fort Myers, Fla.. in which he says: 

I have a crop of grapefruit, and from the market reports I was able to sell 
a carload of fruit that netted me $2.18 a box on the trees, when I could only get 
?1..50, offered me by the buj-ers. 

It is surprising what reliable information will enable men to do 
when they are trading. The county agent at West Palm Beach, Fla.. 
in a letter dated April 1, 1918, says : 

Because of the various indirect ways in which the Market News service helps 
the farmers it is difficult to state in dollars and cents .iust how mucli help the 
mixed-vegetable report has been, but will say that in this county ahme it has 
certainly done several thousand dollars worth of good. Partuularly ui tlie 
Lake Okeechobee section, which is so far removed from rail communication, piv^t 
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experience has shown that heavy loss would have resulted this year through 
irresponsible rumors, which upset the growers' confidence, had not your news 
service reached them. 

Also, there is a tendency to reduce acreage because of uncertain marketings 
facilities, which often make the crops unprofitable, but the news service lias 
lent confidence because the information given makes marketing more certain 
and distribution easier. 

These are just indicative of the kind of letters we receive. A gen- 
tleman at Jourdanton, Tex., wanted to buy some seed potatoes, and 
the best offer he could get was 6 cents a pound. He got hold of our 
Market News report, and found there were plenty of seed potatoes 
to be had at 4f cents a pound, and he succeeded in securing his at 4f 
cents. 

Now, on the fruit and vegetable service, I suppose we have thou- 
sands of testimonials of just that kind. I do not think it is necessary 
to read them. Here is one man, Mr. John C. Burns, the manager of 
a large commission firm at Minneapolis, who says : 

You certainly do get out some market report. When do you sleep? Keep my 
name on your list. Ifs my prayer book. Every morning I read every line of it. 

That is the way the trade has come to feel. A^ery large dealers have 
told me that because they can get our market information in practi- 
cally every section of the country they can do their business almost 
as well out in the field as they can at their offices in New York. This 
particular gentleman was from New York. He handles two or three 
thousand carloads of fruit and vegetables a year. I just read these 
as an indication of the kind of results that are following from that 
work. Some other letters follow: 

The following is an extract from a letter received from Fred W. Volg, grower 
of cabbage. Mission, Tex., March 28, 1918 : 

" ^Yhen local buyers were payintr only .f20 per ton for cabbage I noticed 
through your bulletin that crated cabbage was bringing about $40 per ton above 
expense of crating. So on March 6 I crated a carload and shipped it and re- 
ceived $45 per ton f. o. b. Mission above crates, for which I was allowed 40 cents- 
per crate." 

Capt. John Springer, Q. M. R. (".. quartermaster, located in Wilbur Wright 
Field, Fairfield. Ohio, writes on April 8, 1918: 

" The market reports you are furnishing this office are very valuable in assist- 
ing the quartermaster to make purchases of subsistence supplies locally for 
troops at this field." 

The following is a resolution drawn up and signed by 30 or more represent- 
ative men in the vicinity of Hastings, Fla., on May 16. 1917 : 

" We, the undersigned shippers, dealers, and growers of potatoes and repre- 
sentatives of railroads handling out of Hastings. Fla., wish to express to you 
our appreciation of your daily market reports and of the great service same has 
been to all and most respectfully request a contin\iance of said service next 
season." 

The following, signed by a number of men in and near Rochester and Lock- 
port, X. Y., was received by Jlr. Brand on October 17, 1917 : 

" We, the undersigned dealers, shippers, growers, and carload-lot producers of 
perishable freight, located in western New Y'ork, wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing to your department the heartfelt appreciation for the earnest and 
untiring efforts of your Rochester representative and his office in behalf of the 
interests impartially of shippers, growers, and dealers in his work the past 
season to relieve the most disastrous car shortage ever experienced in New 
York." 

The Potato Growers' Association of the Yakima Valley, located in Toppenish. 
Wash., through its secretary, W. B. Meyers, expresses its appreciation as 
follows : 

" I am glad to see your department getting down to real eflicient bu.siness on 
behalf of the farmer. The information we are receiving is something that has 
been looked for by the farmer for years, and we can not say too much for this 
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branch of service as it is of great assistance to tis. No farmer could ever say 
nauglit upon taxation for tlie maintenance of sucli an office, for we feel we are 
being benefited and do not begrudge money spent in this way." 

A similar experience has been had with reference to other lines of 
news-service work. 

The next item is " Market news service on live stock and meats." 
Under this we are furnishing a service which livestock producers and 
shippers have never enjoyed in the past. The only people in the 
world who were able to enjoy such expensive and valuable informa- 
tion were the big packers. These telegraphic reports put the com- 
mission man and the representative of the producer in the market 
on practically the same basis, a condition which only a few years ago 
was enjoyed by only the big packers. They are very, very apprecia- 
tive of the service and have requested its great extension. At the 
present time we have six permanent stations under our regular appro- 
priation. By the end of the fiscal year there will have been estab- 
lished 12 or 13 additional stations under the food-production act, 
whose renewal estimates we are discussing to-day. 

Mr. McLauglin. "What is a station? 

Mr. Brand. It carries a different meaning in the different products 
and in the different sections of the country. A station in New York 
will consist of possibly three or four workers who go through the 
market at 6 o'clock in the morning, or at whatever time the market 
opens in the different cities, who visit the essential elements of the 
trade for information as to prices, who get from the railroads the 
information as to receipts, unloads, and things of that sort. For 
instance, in New York we have a regular arrangement whereby at a 
certain hour every morning a certain telephone operator on each line 
is assigjtied to us by each railroad. They have blank forms which we 
have prepared for them, showing for each of the carriers the receipts 
and shipments. These are read o\ev the telephone to our people and 
are immediately put out in mimeograph copies. By 8 o'clock in the 
morning our men are distributing this information. 

Mr. McLauglin. How? 

Mr. Brand. By messenger, by mail, and by the answering of calls 
of inquirers on the telephones. Many persons come in and get the 
bulletins themselves. In the winter I happened to be in Chicago when 
the report was about due, and several men were in line waitmg for the 
report to be released. They are very anxious to get it m order to 
assist them in their trading. That is particularly the typical city 
station. 

To describe a field station, I will take a case like that o,f our station 
at Koclcy Ford, Colo., where we report what we call our " in and out ' 
movement of live stock. The Rocky Ford district in Colorado and the 
Lancaster district in Pennsylvania are two great feeding areas. 
About 130,000 lambs and 25,000 cattle were fed m the Rocky Ford 
district this past season, while about 75,000 cattle were finished in 
the Lancaster district. Therefore, we have offices there through 
which we learn every day how many head are coming m to go on teed 
and how many have been finished and are going to market. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How many men have you employed at the 

Rocky Ford station? . , ^ i. i 

Mr Brand. We have there one man in charge, a stenographer, and 

a messenger. The work necessitates, of course, a great deal of travel 
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through the country, visiting ranches where the feeding is taking 
place, determining how many cattle are going out, and how many 
iire coming in. 

We believe that in a relatively short period this Ayork should result 
in our being able to tell how much live stock is coming on the market 
all the way from one to several months before the time it is actually 
shipped. 

Mr. McLaughux. How many men are employed in doing this 
traveling and getting this information and making these estimates 
from this one station, Rocky Ford? 

Mr. Brand. It is all handled by one man in a Ford automobile. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I would not think that he could cover much of an 
area, visit many ranches, and take care of the office work. 

Mr. Braxd. He does not have much opportunity to take care of the 
office work, as a matter of fact. He has to leave that to the stenog- 
rapher. When it comes to the work he does, you are able, with a 
Ford, to do a wonderful lot of things. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What is that man paid? 

Mr. Brand. The man who was in charge received $1,800. The 
man now in charge gets $1,200. Most of these men are not highly 
paid. 

Mr. McLaughlin. These field stations are all equipped, as to the 
employees, about as the one spoken of? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. And how many are there? 

Mr. Brand. We have a total of 106 project offices. They range 
from 1 man up to possibly 9 or 10 men. They vary greatly as to the 
number of employees. In the case of the traveling field stations they 
vary greatly. For instance, in the Laredo onion field, where about 
S,060 or 9,000 cars are moved in less than two months, we are com- 
pelled to keep men at two or three different points. Likewise we have 
to have a transportation man to handle this car-allotment work; so 
that there, I believe, we have as many as eight. That is the largest 
number I recall in any case. 

It is regrettable that the onion carry over from last crop is so great 
that the possibility of loss for the early onion crop is really serious. 

Mr. ^McLaughlin. You speak of this information that is given 
•out in these different ways and to so many people. What parts of it. 
if any, are charged for, and how ? 

Mr. Brand. We have no authority to charge for anything, but we 
make them pay all of the tolls on their telegrams and things of that 
sort. We do not send telegrams at the Government expense to any 
except Government employees or persons who are rendering a definite 
service to the Government in disseminating information to other 
persons. For instance, take the case of the Bank of Starke, in 
Florida. There the bank had the printing done and got our report 
out. and actually distributed it every day. Of course, in this case we 
sent it to the bank without charge. Buit, generally speaking, if per- 
sons want any of this information by telegraph thev are obliged to 
pay for it. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Or by telephone? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; by telephone. Yes: our long-distance tolls are 
relatively very small, because we reverse the charges if the other 
fellow wants the information, and often they want it very badly, so 
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badly that they are willing to go to any expense to get it. On the 
day we release our storage reports, for instance, persons frequently 
call up from New lork for the information. Thev reouire this 
information m their business. 

To return to the live-stock item. Take these feedino- reports- 
there are several other correspondingly important feeding'territories 
in addition to Kocky Ford and Lancaster that ought to be served in 
the same way, particularly the Flint Hills country in Kansas and the 
Osage country m Oklahoma and the Big Basin country in Montana 
and Woods County, Ohio, and one or two other big feeding territories 
which are great, recognized reservoirs for live-stock feeding. We 
want to serve as many of those as we can, and we propose to extend 
the work with the funds that are provided for in this particular 
estimate. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Is there any particular need of the extension on 
account of the war? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; with reference to products generally there is 
very great need for extension in all of this work on account of the 
war for numerous reasons. For instance, one very great reason is 
the present regulations do not permit people to keep on hand, gen- 
erally speaking, more than a 30 days' stock of various things. That 
means that many products are held back in the hands of the pro- 
ducers to an extent that they never have been held in the past. 
Mr. McLaughlin. And more frequent buying? 
Mr. Brand. Yes ; it results in more frequent buying, and the pro- 
ducer has to hold for a longer period. Whereas, generally speaking, 
he markets his product and forgets about it, now much of it is held 
back and marketed gradually. 

Mr. McLaughlin. In a general way. do your inquiries come from 
producers or dealers, middlemen, etc. ? 

Mr. Brand. From all. Just before you came in I read several let- 
ters from producers indicating the use and value of the service to 
them of the fruit and vegetable reports and their desire for their 
continuation. 

Mr. McLaughlin. If you have answered that question, do not re- 
peat it. 

Mr. Brand. If the committee desires, I will put into the record a 
very small selection of six or eight letters with relation to the live- 
stock and meat service. I could probably illustrate this point better 
in this way than in any other by selecting, for instance, letters from 
a producer to the president of a State farmer's institute, a commis- 
sion merchant, and from some other elements, as showing the inter- 
est that the different branches of the trade take in those news serv- 
ices. If you so desire I would be glad to do that. They will be very 
brief and will not take up much space. 
Mr. Candler. Very well ; you may do that. 
(The letters referred to follow:) 

In your reply refer to H-31-B. 

Subject : Live Stock ami Jleat Trade News. 

WASHiNCiTox, D. C, FchriKini J'). lf)IH, 
Mr. Charles .1. Bband, 

Chief Biirriiu of Morkct.i. Drportmnii of Aprirultnrc. 

Wdnhiiigtoii. D. C. 
Dear Mr. Brand: I have read with profound interest your re\ie\v of the live- 
stock and meat trade for the week ending February 13 and take this occasion to 
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congratulate you upon the means you have adopted for conveying to those iu- 
terested the comprehensive yet concise items of pertinent interest incorporated 
in your weekly review. 
Yours, faithfully, 

U. S. Food Administeation, 
Bv F. Ii. Brooks. 



San Francisco, Cat,., January 22, 1918. 
■Chaeles J. Brand, Esq., 

Chisf Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Your most interesting literature is just at hand, and the informa- 
tion contained in your daily reports would be of inestimable value to us. 

Might we request, therefore, that you kindly have forwarded to us all re- 
ports concerning receipts at stockyards, wholesale prices, carload destinations, 
report of meat trade conditions, and any other information which your de- 
partment is in the habit of disseminating and which might be of interest to 
the members of our association. 

With many thanks for your cooperation, we beg to remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

California Cattlemen's Association, 
By David J. Stollery, Secretary. 



Clay, Robinson & Co., 
Live-Stock Commission Stockyards, 

Fort Worth, Te-v.. April .), 1918. 

Mr. Charles J. Brand, 

Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. 
Deab Sir : I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation lor 
the information given out by the Bureau of Markets. 

It is very valuable to those interested in live stock. In our case we have 
Clay Robinson purchase about 1,000 pigs each month, which are either fed out 
or sold north as stocker pigs. 

Our pigs are handled in Kansas, Illinois, and Iowa, a few in Missouri, so it 
is essential to keep in touch with conditions. 

In our marketing of fat hogs we have been able to sell on, " high spots " by 
the aid of the Bureau of Market reports. The destination of hogs loaded is of 
special benefit. The Market Bureau is to be highly commended. 
Yours, truly, 

J. N. Huff. 



Fort Worth, Tex., April 6, 1918. 
Mr. Charles J. Brand, 

Chief Bureau of Markets. Uiiiterl States Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : The Bureau of Market Information, as established at the Fort 
Worth stockyards, is of value to the commission houses, principally for the 
reason that it gives information to our salesmen and our customers as to the 
iDeef, pork, veal, and mutton markets "down East." 

This " down East " market has heretofore been considered secret Informa- 
tion. Coming through the packers almost exclusively. As the packers base 
their market on live stock on the hoof, largely by supply here and demand at 
the coolers, the selling agents of the producers (commission men) were not as 
well informed as the packers with whom they were forced to trade on all killing 
classes of live stock. In other words, the salesmen at this market are now on 
an equal footing vrith the buyers, so far as the supply and demand of the 
commodity is concerned. 

The packers try to keep up with the range and feed lot supply " to come " 
by regular inquiry at the commission houses as to probable future shipments, 
also through their stockyard traveling solicitors. 

Should the Government information be discontinued, our " down East " 
market information would come wholly through the packer buyers. The work 
of your agent at this point has been most thorough, and for reasons above 
stated, of considerable value to the producer through his commission house. 
Most respectfully. 

Geo. B. Barse Live-Stock Commission Co., 
By Will H. Basse, President. 
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Mr. Haugex. Do ^, ou mean that they go all over the country, in 
these dilferent localities, and connt up the cattle '. What is the pur- 
ID ose of it ? 

Mr. Brand. They gather this information so as to be able to de- 
termine how many car^ are going to be shipped in the next week or 
two weeks. They have certain territories and periods that thej' 
cover, because they can not be at every place every day. They have 
to plan periodically and go the rouncls, and then start over and da 
it again. 

Mr. Haugex. "What is the object of that i 

ilr. Beaxd. To find out how many cattle are going to be marketed 
in that period ; so that the great central markets will be advised, and 
so that the producer will be able to distribute his product mora 
evenly throughout the time. 

Mr. McLaughlix. Have you checked up to see whether the ad- 
vance information you get is verified by actual shipments ? 

3Ir. Beaxd. Yes ; we keep track of that. In addition to our Rocky 
Ford office we have our live-stock offices at Kansas City. Chicago,. 
Omaha, South St. Paul, Fort Worth, and other places, and they are, 
in constant touch. Those offices are connected by leased wires, and! 
just the moment that the information is secured at one place it is in 
hand at the others and is distributed in the market and at the ship- 
ping points as well. 

yir. ^IcLaltghlix. My reason for asking that is that either you 
did not understand me or I did not understand your answer. Your 
man goes out and gets information as to shipments that are going 
to be made two weeks hence. Do yoru* records show whether the 
shipments were made when the appointed time came for them to be? 
made ? 

^Ir. Beaxd. Yes; our reports show that, and we check up with a- 
degree of accuracy that never has been secured in the past. In the' 
past they judged wholly by the number of cars ordered. They esti- 
mated what the shipments were to be by the number of live-stock 
cars requested. We found that those figures were sometimes 250 
per cent out of the way. 

IsLr. AxDEESox. They could not be 250 per cent less very well. 

Mr. Brand. No. The}^ could be 250 per cent, though. Quite com- 
monly shippers will ask for a much larger number of cars than they 
could possible use. 

]Mr. Havgex. Is it not a fact that you have had to ask for a dozen 
cars in order to get one, and you could not get one? 

^Ir. Beaxd. I actually know of cases where they filed orders for- 
the same 20 cars every day for 30 days. 

^Nlr. Haugex. And you could not get any? 

Mr. Brand. Xo. 

Mr. Hatjgex. There was a car shortage. 

]\Ir. Beaxd. Sometimes they could not get any at all. 

Mr. Hatjgex. I am speaking of the last year. 

Mi\ Beand. Yes. 

^Mr. Haugen. Then of what value would it be if you could get cars; 
and is it not a fact that the whole thing is regulated by the car 
service; and that everything between the packers and the shippers 
also is regulated by the railroad administration car service? 
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Mr. Brand. In our work we have been able to be of service in help- 
ing to get some cars where otherwise they would not have been able 
to get any. 
Mr. Hatjgen. You mean that you controlled the car service? 
Mr. Brand. In Iowa the stock-car shortage Mas very acute at times 
this winter. Our work with the car-service commission resulted in 
shippers getting a good many cars in many territories. 

Mr. Haugen. I am sorry that you were not discovered before. 
Everybody has been without cars. 

Mr. Brand. Mr. Sykes and the other gentlemen have discovered us, 
to their ad\antage. We have been able to help them; not as much as 
we wished or as we tried to help, but we did help. 

Mr. Harrison. The Director General stated that one of his greatest 
difficulties Avas to get correct information as to the number of cars 
needed at any particular point. He said that people made representa- 
tions to them as to what cars were needed, which proved to be utterlv 
wrong, and he said that he asked e\'erywhere just how many were 
actually needed, and that you practically were the only agents that 
furnished him with definite, correct information. 

Mr. Brand. In connection with our transportation acti\'itie.s we 
have found it valuable to work with the railroad administration 
on those lines. I called at the western director's office in Chicago 
about a month ago, and his assistant told me frankly that they would 
rather have our information than the information they got anywhere 
else, because they recognized that it was disinterested and honest. 

Mr. Haugen. Everybody wanted cars and everybody was asking 
for cars. I should think that information ought to be sufficient. I 
came in contact with a number of shippers last fall, many of whom 
had been waiting three or four weeks for cars. Of what value Avould 
information be as to what is to be shipped when everybody is 
wanting cars and there are no cars to be had ? 

I am trying to get an answer to my question as to what value we 
get out of this servi,ce. Does it lower the price? 

Mr. Brand. The consumer gets a lower price, and the producer gets 

a higher price, because things are hauled direct to the market instead 

of being diverted from one liand to another five or six or seven times. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Have you been cooperating with the packers to hold 

back shipments or stop shipments to accommodate the packers? 

Mr. Brand. We have not. We have been accused of doing a great 
many things for the packers, but we have not discovered ourselves 
doing anything for any packer that we did not do for any other 
citizen. 

Mr. Haugen. I say, have you been cooperating with the packers? 
What has been done? You need not enter into any explanation as 
to others. 
Mr. Brand. We exact fi-om the packers daily, weekly, and monthly 

reports with reference to their 

Mr. Haugen. That is not the question. Have you been cooperat- 
ing with the packers in delaying shipments — in regulation ship- 
ments ? 
Mr. Brand. No ; we have not. 

Mr. Haugen. Then of what service is this whole thing, inasmuch 
as it is controlled by the packers and the car service ? 

Mr. Brand. We work with the car-service people very fully, and 
we get cars for the shippers in many cases where they would not be 

58464—18 8 
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secured otherwise. In many cases it would probably be impossible, 
except for our intervention, for them to get cars. 

Mr. Haugen. You have not been manufacturing cars or anything 
of that kind, have you ? 

Mr. Brand. No; but it is a question of which use shall a car be 
•ut to. 

Mr. Haugex. We have the statement of the railroads — of the rail- 
road director — and also of the Food Commission, and the statements 
do not seem to jibe, exactly with yours, as to cars. 

Mr. Brand. We could bring you many evidences of cars that were 
secured because of our intervention in furnishing a definite, reliable 
statement of needs. We get every week now for potatoes a statement 
of the definite needs of the different sections. 

Mr. Haugen. Our delegation has spent weeks, nights and days, on 
this car situation, and I think that we ought to have some knowledge 
about the car shortage. At least, we have had the statement of the 
Director General of Railroads, and we tried to look up everybodj' in 
authority, and this is our first discovery of the Bureau of Markets 
having anything to do with the supply of cars, or having cars to 
supply. 

Mr. Brand. We do not have the cars to supply, but we do present 
the facts to the railroads, or the Railroad Administration, which re- 
sults many times in the cars being assigned where otherwise they 
would not be. Just as an illustration, the basket manufacturers of 
Xew Jersey and Delaware were without certain basket-making ma- 
terials because of their inability to secure logs. It appears that they 
were asking for more logs, possibly, than they yseve entitled to. We 
made an investigation of the matter, determined their exact needs, 
and secured definite orders from the Railroad Administration to move 
the requisite number of logs each week; so that those basket manu- 
facturers could get out their manufactured product ; so that later the 
jDroducers would have containers in which to ship their products. 
That is an illustration of the specific kind of aid .we are able to give 
in the line of car-service assistance. 

Mr. Haugen. Let us get back to tliis service of yours, and espe- 
cially to the stock business and the telegraphic reports. Is it not a 
fact that the railroad companies and the stockyards and the com- 
mission men have been furnishing that information all the time, 
and that the expense has been paid by the various organizations, 
very largely bj' the railroads, as I understand it, and that this is a 
duplication of the work that was being done and at an additional 
expense to the Government? 

Mr. Brand. Xo; it is not. This very morning a representative of 
the Railroad Administration was at my office to get suggestions as to 
how they might utilize the type of service which we have devised, 
which has never been given before. 

Mr. Haugen. And how the Government might pay the expense of 
distributing it? 

Mr. Brand. That is a question for discussion? The matter may 
result in the shippers being required to pay a part of the expense, 
but it is not a service which has ever been granted before. It could 
not have been furnished from any source whatsoever, because no one 
has had the authority or the machinery to get the facts. 

Mr. Haugen. In Iowa we ship cattle or hogs, and every shipper in 
my section of the State who desires it gets the market report. 
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Mr. Beand. He gets what is supposed to be the market. 

Mr. Haugen. What is that? 

Mr. Brand. He gets what is supposed to be the marlcet. He gets a 
flash wire which is very unreliable, generally speaking, and that 
is one of the things we are trying to do away with. We want to 
substitute a reliable wire for that flash wire. 

Mr. Haugen. AVhere do you get this information? ' 

Mr. Beand. We get our facts by going out in the market where 
live stock is actually being bought and sold, at the yards, and we 
often examine the account sales and see what is actually being sold 
and what is being paid for it. The other is flashed' out by the 
C. X. D. people, who carry it on as a purely commercial service. 
It is very inaccurate, so much so that we are doing our best to get 
that particular sort of service done away with. 

Mr. Haugen. So you say the report of the market that is going 
through the press and is being sent out over the wires of the country 
every day is absolutely unreliable? 

Mr. Brand. I would not go that far. 

Mr. Haugen. How far would you go? 

Mr. Brand. I would say that we have checked up many of them 
and found that many of them Avere very inaccurate. I would not 
say that they were absolutely unreliable, but they do not serve the 
purpose that our reports serve. 

Mr. Haugen. How much difference is there between your reports 
and those sent out by the Drovers Journal, for instance? It gives 
reports of sales. 

Mr. Brand. The Journal's figures are more accurate than most of 
the others. They are far more accurate than the flash figures. We 
have often used them and our relations with the Drovers Journal 
in connection with these services are most cordial. They use, likewise, 
many of the figures that we collect. I have brought along a copy of 
an editorial from the Drovers Journal on this particular subject, com- 
mending our service most highly and asking its continuance. 

GOVERNMENT EEPORTS. 

In many quarters there has been suspicion cast upon reports of the Federal 
Government as to crop conditions, etc. One agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Office of Jlarltets and Rural Organization, has not had this reflection 
put upon its work. 

The latest endeavor of the Office of Markets is that of disseminating meat 
trade reoprts daily from the leading distributing centers in eastern territory. 
These reports, \vliich were inaugurated only a few weeks ago, have the stamp 
of reliability and are accepted by the Jive-stock trade as a liarometer of con- 
ditions having a direct bearing upon live-stock values. 

The Federal agents whose business it is to gather the market information 
are men who have had experience along the lines in whicli tliey are working, 
and their frank statements as to trade conditions must be accepted at face 
value. 

When the beef, pork, or mutton market is good the reports state this to be 
the case, and as evidence of their impartiality is the frankness of the reporters 
in describing a condition of demoralization in the trade when it is encountered. 

From the Chicago Daily Farmers and Drovers Journal, April 25, 1917. 

As a further illustration, here is a letter from one of the commission 
merchants in Fort Worth 

Mr. Haugen. I do not care about these letters. Do you count 
the cattle in the pens so as to get the exact number that arrived 
in Chicago? 
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Mr. Brand. We report in carloads. 

Mr. Haugen. I know; but that is what they do? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How do you verify these figures? 

Mr. Brand. We go by the actual bill of lading which the railroad 
issues. 

Mr. Hatj6en. You go over every bill of lading in the morning 
and ascertain the number of cattle shipped to Chicago? 

Mr. Brand. No; as I stated before, the railroad officers do that 
without charge, and wire us those facts. Every division superin- 
tendent of every railroad west of the Allegheny Mountains sends to 
us every night 

Mr. Haugen. Then you take just exactly what the other people do? 

Mr. Brand. No; no one else gets that information. 

Mr. Haugen. From the railroad company? 

Mr. Brand. The railroad would not furnish it to anyone else. 

Mr. Haugen. They have been furnishing it. 

Mr. Brand. Very little of it. In fact, under the act to regulate 
commerce they are not permitted to. 

Mr. Haugen. I have been in the shipping business about 40 years, 
and I know that reports are furnished. In many instances shippers 
on the way to Chicago get reports from Chicago at 9 or 10 o'clock 
direct from the market. 

Mr. Brand. But no one ever has, in the past, received the charac- 
ter of information we furnish. 

Mr. Haugen. I said in the last 40 years. I could not tell definitely 
beyond that. 

Mr. Brand. I judge from our study of the matter and from the 
statements of the people who are affected. 

Mr. Haugen. It is a pretty big proposition to question the cor- 
rectness of all these people. There are a lot of them. 

Mr. Brand. I am not 

Mr. Haugen. You are questioning the accuracy of their reports? 

Mr. Brand. I am questioning the detail and correctness of the re- 
]}orts, and the possibility of tliese other agencies getting reliable in- 
formation which is comparable with what we get. 

Mr. Haugex. That is going quite a good ways. 

Mr. Brand. I think none of them would feel that we are question- 
ing them in the slightest. If you care to have me, I could read vou 
here any number of letters from all of that class of people as to 'the 
character and reliability of the information. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you any information from anv railroad com- 
pany or any packing house or any shipper — — 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; we have from all classes of shippers. 

Mr. Haugen (continuing). Stating that these reports being sent 
out are inaccurate? 

Mr. Brand. That our reports are inaccurate? 

Mr. Haugen. Stating that the reports of the Drovers Journal and 
others are inaccurate? 

Mr. Brand. I have not stated that the Drovers Journal's reports 
are maccurate. They do not take it up on that line. They say that 
our reports are the best they have ever had. The comments we have 
do not sav that the other fellow is inaccurate, but they say that 
these are the best that they have ever had. 
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Mr. Haugen. That is because you pay the expense of them — the 
expense that thej' have been paying ? 

Mr. Brand. No ; I think they consider them the best because we get 
the information from all these direct sources. For instance, here 

is a letter [reading] : u <• r^ -^ 

' *-' HoRRKiAx & DoK Co- 

st-so Faneuil Hall Market, 
Boston, 3lnss., September 26, 1917. 
Mr. W. C. Davis, 

1806 Citstonitwuse, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Your Information in regard to tlie Albany wreck was of a val- 
uable nature. We think it saved us some hundreds of dollars and think that 
we should extend our thanks to you' and your department for the same. 

Respectfully, yours, „ c t^ , , 

'^ ■ Horrigan & Doe Co.. 

I'er J. H. Horrigan. 

. That was a wholly unsolicited testimonial. We heard of a wreck 
at Albany which delayed beef for the Boston market. We put that 
information out immediately and prevented a rise in price that would 
have taken place otherwise, which was distinctly to the benefit of 
everybody except the people who were shipping in beef. 

Mr. Leshek. From whom was that ? 

Mr. Brand. That is from Horrigan & Doe, of Boston. 

Mr. Hattgex. That is pretty sIoav, even for Boston, to take a week 
to find out about a wreck. 

Mr. Wason. You think under ordinary conditions n wreck in Al- 
bany would aflFect the price of beef in Boston ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. Wason. How much? 

Mr. Brand. Two or three dollars a hundred. I was surprised, my- 
self, to find out that that was the situation. 

Mr. Wason. You think that is so ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. Wason. You confine that to what railroad ? 

Mr. Brand. I simply accept the statement of the Boston trade. 

Mr. Wason. Take it three years ago; do you think it would have 
affected the price of meat in Boston ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; I think so. 

Mr. Wasox. How much? 

Mr. Brand. I am unable to say ; but the Boston trade states here 
that whenever they have such a situation prices are run up on very 
small excuses of that character. 

Mr. Wasox. Do you rely upon one dealer? 

Mr. Brand. No. 

Mr. Wasox. Or do you rely upon the entire number of distributors ? 

Mr. Brand. We relv upon a general report of the trade. 

Mr. Wason. I live "40 miles from Boston. Do vou thmk at would 
affect the wholesale price of beef in Nashua, N. H. ? 

Mr. Brand. I am not able to say that. I would say, though, that 
if the Nashua buver went in the market the niornmg that it was 
affected bv the wreck, he certainly would pay more for his meat. 

Mr. Wason. I am not quite satisfied with your conclusion there. 

Mr. Brand. I am merely giving you the conclusion which our men 
in the Boston market get from the trade in Boston. It is not my 
conclusion. It is a matter of their report. 

Mr. Wason. And thev say it is due to this wreck? Ihey are sure 
of that? 
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Mr. Brand. Yes; they are; absolutely. 

Mr. Wason. And I question that conclusion. I am not satisfied, 
from my own knowledge and information, that what you have re- 
ported from somebody is correct; and I know something about the 
situation. 

Mr. Brand. I brought along one letter which indicated it. That 
report came from a number of firms in Boston, and I think you would 
find that every 'buying firm in Boston would agree in that. 

Mr. Wason. I know they will not. 

Mr. Brand. The selling^ firms would probably feel that it was to 
their advantage, because it removed an advantage which otherwise 
they would have, or would feel that they would have. 

Mr. Wason. I do not know how the majority would feel, but when 
you say that every buying firm would feel that way I know that is 
not so. 

Mr. Brand. The buyer is the one who has the advantage of that 
situation, because the seller is not able thereupon to raise the price. 

Mr. Wason. Do you know how many cars of beef are shipped into 
Boston daily by way of Albany ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; I think we have those figures. 

Mr. Wason. Will you put them in the record ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes, sir. I can not give them offhand, because there 
are anywhere from 4,000 to 9,000 cars of live stock shipped every day. 

Mr. Wason. I did not know but you might happen to have that. 
Will you just put those figures in the record? 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; I shall be glad to do so. 

(XoTE. — Eeceipts per day are not available, but during March and 
April receipts of western-dressed cows amounted to 13,790 carcasses, 
while receipts of western-dressed steers amounted to 16,275 carcasses.) 

jMr. Haugen. How many carloads were involved in this wreck? 

INIr. Brand. I do not know. I do not think it bore so much upon 
that point as it did upon the closing up of the transportation channel, 
which made it impossible to get the material into Boston at the 
usual time when the market required it. For instance, this shows 
just for a single day, the carload shipments of live stock [indicating 
statement]. Total for this day, 7,482. 

Mr. Wason. For Boston ? 

Mr. Brand. No ; for all the markets in that report. 

Mr. Wason. Does that show what Boston had? 

Mr. Brand. Boston for this particular day had 174 cars. 

Mr. Wason. "V\1aat particular day was that? 

]Mr. Brand. That was April 22. " That was Boston as destination. 

Mr. Wason. By way of Albany ? 

Mr. Brand. No: that is by all ways; shipments of all live stock 
from west of the Alleghenies to the Boston market, no matter where 
it originated. The complementary report shows the origin of all 
of the live stock, not by station, but by States. 

^Mr. Anderson. I do not know that 1 understand you correctly, and 
I do not want to misunderstand what you say. Are we to under- 
stand that a wreck on a railroad which would hold up this beef 
for a matter of a few hours would affect the cash wholesale price 
of beef in the Boston market ? 

Mr. Brand. Exactly so. If the expected arrivals to-day in the 
Boston market are not as large as they ought to be, it has an imme- 
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diate effect upon the wholesale price, and if there is a wreck at Albany 

uf in any important gateway leading into Boston, over which a 

siderable number of live stock is shipped, it would affect the 

price, as it did in this case affect the wholesale quotations in Boston. 

Mr. AxDERsoN. Does it affect the retail price any? 

Mr. Brand. Our experience with the retail price is that nothing 
has much effect upon that ; that is, it is ahrays high. 

Mr. Leshee. Suppose it was reported that there were 100 carloads. 
Would that affect the price? 

Mr. BrajS'd. Yes; the market is very sensitive; and the facilities 
for storage are sufficient only for the period that they are required 
to have storage in their regular movement, and as a consequence 
there is not any great reservoiring which is utilized to keep equalized 
prices. 

Mr. Lesher. They have as much as a week's storage, do they not ? 

Mr. Brand. They probably have more than a weelc's storage, but 
it is occupied by exportable commodities and things contracted for 
and all sorts of commodities that can not be switched into the local 
market. For instance, in Boston they are not able to take that. It 
is not available for use in Boston. 

Mr. Anderson. Do any of these items cover a survey of the avail- 
able supply of food products ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; the subsequent item does. 

(At this point Mr. Lever resumed the chair.) 

The Chairjian. Had you completed your statement on the last 
topic ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; we have been discussing live stock and meats. 

The next heading in the bill is " Market news service on butter, 
cheese, eggs, and poultry." 

There, again, we have had a similar experience, so far as the 
utility and saving effect of the work is concerned. "We think it is 
not too much to say that the reports in all of these matters are be- 
coming the standard reports of the country. They are regarded as 
the most reliable, and they are the most sought and used in the con- 
summation of trades. The following letters indicate that this is 

true : 

United States Food Admixistkatiox, 

Vhicngo, April 6, 1918. 
Mr. Charles .1. Braxd, 

Bureau of Murl^ttx. United t^tates 

Department of Aurieulture, Washington, D. C. 
De\r Sir- In response to vour circular letter of 30th ultimo will say I do 
receive the daily bulletins ot butter and efius and weekly bulletin on cheese issued 
from vour Chicago branch office. 

These bulletins are our mainstay in keeping track of conditions m butter, egg, 
and cheese markets, and we sincerely liope that nothing will be done to interfere 
with the regular mailing and posting of reports. 
Yours, very truly, 

Tkited States Food Admixistbation, 

By H. C. Gardner. 



Sugar Okeek Creamery Co., 

Danrille, 111., April H 1918. 

Chakles .1. Br.\nd, 

Bureau of Markets, Washinf/ton, 1). C. 
Dear Sis : We have at hand your letter of :March 30 asking us our opinion 
of the daily bulletins on butter, eggs, and cheese issued by you. 
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Being in the butter business, we, of course, are more particularly concerned 
in the daily butter bulletin, and we want to express our emphatic and unqualified 
appreciation of same. 

We understand this is a war measure. We hope, however, it will continue in 
times of peace. It is one of the best things for the ereamer.v men that has been 
instituted in a very long time. 

We would suggest as a next step an arrangement for a Federal inspection of 
butter at the principal cities, the same way grain is now inspected. 
Yours, very truly, 

SrcAK Ceeek Creamebt Ck)., 
G. C. Mable, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 



The Fox River Butter Co., 

Chicago, April 5, 1918. 
Jlr. Charles J. Brand, 

Chief of Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. 
Deae Sik: Your daily bulletins on butter and eggs and weekly bulletins on 
cheese are very helpful. In fact, never before has the trade had complete figures 
on arrivals in the principal markets nor complete reports of stock on hand In 
public warehouses. 

We always want something in addition. That is human nature. But we are 
very much pleased with the reports so far and can not criticize. They can not 
be improved upon unless you can conveniently give us movement in and out of 
storage in a greater number of important cities. The same applies to .vour re- 
port of butter and eggs on hand. 

I can say this : The trade takes your reports seriously, and they are fast 
becoming the only figures used. 

I might add your reports will be much more valuable the second year, because 
then we can look back to the year before and get a better comparison and there- 
fore better idea of the actual supply, etc. To illustrate : On Thursday morning 
we had in Chicago 41,606 tubs of butter. We really don"t know whether that is 
normal stock, more than normal stock, or less than normal stock. Sooner or 
later we will get to know >vhat a really jiormal stock is : then the reports will be 
invaluable. 

Yours, very truly. 

C. E. Cromer, Vice President. 



Navy Departmext, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 

WcL-ihiufiton. 1). C, April 2, 1918. 
To : United States Department ot Agriculture. Bureau of JIarkets, Washington, 

D. C. 
Subject : Daily butter market bulletins. 
Reference : Your letter Jlarch 30, 1918. 

Sirs : The Navy is desirous of having tlie Bureau of Markets continue sending 
daily butter-market bulletins, inasmuch as they are of great assistance in key- 
ing the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts advised of such information as may 
not always be readily accessible. 

No suggestions for improvement can be offered at this time. 
Respectfully, 

E. E. ROGERSON, 

Assistant Paymaster, V. S. N. R. F. 



Office of the Camp Qu.\ktermastee, 

Camp Upton, N. Y., April 3, 1918. 
From : Assistant Camp Quartermaster, Subsistence Officer. 
Tfi: Chief of Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

JL'. (_>. 

Subject: Bulletins. 

1. Reference your communication 30th, this office advises that the daily bul- 
letins on butter and eggs received from your office have been quite valuable to 
us in checkmg prices on butter, which Is now purchased on a basis of the dailv 
market price. 
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2. This bulletin has also been valuable in enabling this office to advise mess 
officers throughout the camp what they should pay for fresh eggs which they buy 
from sources other than the quartermaster. 

John C. Calhoun, Jr., 
First Lieutenant, Q. M. C, N. A. 

HOLDEN CKEAMERY Co., 

Chas. Bband, HoUleti, Mo., April J, WIS. 

Wdghingtoil, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your market reports are a valuable aid to us. We would gladly 
pay for them rather than have them discontinued. 
Very truly, 

W. S. DiLLE, Manager. 

Sauk Rapids, Minn., Ajyi-il G, J918. 
Chief of Bureau of Markets, 

United States Department of Agriculture, ^yasllington, D. V. 
Gentlemen : Your letter of March 30 at hand and contents noted. 
The value of the daily bulletins on butter to us is that when we receive 
the returns from the East for our butter we can check back and see what the 
market price was at the time returns were made. Then we can tell on what 
basis our butter was sold. 
We appreciate the daily bulletins very much. 
Yours, very truly, 

Farmers' Cooperative Oreameky. 
A. O. RoGOSHESKi. Manoaer. 



New York, April .), WIS. 
Chief Bukealt of Markets, 

Department of Agriculture, Washington. D. C. 
De.\r Sir: Your communication under date of Jlarcli 30 relative to daily 
bulletins on butter and eggs and weekly bulletins on cheese is received and 
noted with interest. The exchange, as sucli, is not an instrumentality of 
barter in cheese, but the figures collated are of distinct advantage to those of 
our members who follow the butter and cheese industry. 

The daily bulletins covering the stocks of butter and eggs on hand each 
day have become an iustitution with us, and any curtailment of the service in 
respect of those commodities would be a distinct loss and would leave a wide 
gap in the factors which aid in giving a clear outlook of market conditions. 

We appreciate the bulletins highly and can make no suggestion which will 
add to their comprehensiveness or value. 
Very respectfully, 

New York Butter and Egg Exchange, 
Per A. W. Gedney, Superintendent. 



State of New Hampshire, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Office of the CoiiMissioxER, 

Ptr.^T„, T tj Concord, April a. 191K. 

Charles J. Brand, 

Chief Bureau of Markets, 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We have your letter of recent date relative to the daily market 

bulletins on butter aud eggs and the weekly bulletins on cheese. I would say 

that all of these bulletins are kept on file on the table in a conspicuous place 

in our office, where farmers and others interested in the prices as quoted in 

them can refer to them. I think they will be of even greater assistance to 

our people as soon as they fully understand just how important the marketing 

is and how vilal it is t» know prices in the difCerent market centers, so that 

they can decide which place is best to ship their products to. 

I wish it were possible for us to have more information through this bulletin 

on New Hampshire markets. 

If our department can be of service to you in any way, we should be only 

loo glad to assist in this work, which we are just beginning with a very small 

appropriation. 

Yours, very truly, 

James C. Farmer, 

Deputy Comm issioner. 
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Mr. McLaughlin. Is not this one thing true, that your office, at 
hxrge expense, is gathering these reports, and they are taken and used 
by individuals and companies that heretofore were gathering their 
own reports at their own expense, and they are now relieved of the 
responsibility and the expense of gathering them, throwing that 
burden on the public? 

;Mr. Brand. That burden was on the public before, and in ten times 
as heavy a load. 

Ml'. ilcLAUGHniN. Explain that, please. 

Mr. Bkand. It came out of the products which each one of these 
firms sold. That is illustrated by the letter which I read from one 
of these firms which paid $1,000 a month for market information. 
Of course, they took that out of the price which they gave to the 
producer for his stuff. Every firm did the same sort of thing. 

^Ir. ^IcLaughlix. Have you evidence that the charges "they are 
making now are in any respect reduced on account of the burden you 
have taken off their shoulders? 

^Ir. Brand. I have not a doubt that many, many firms have done 
away wholly with those expensive forms of information service that 
they were using, and are using our service, which is far more perfect 
than anything they could get no matter how much money they spent, 
because they had not, and have not, the power of the United States 
Government to get information. 

^Nlr. ^McLaughlin. You went over one thing here. You relieve 
them of the expense. Who gets the benefit of it? 

Mr. Brand. All elements of the industry and particularly the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, because it reduces the cost. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What evidence have you of that? 

jNIr. Brand. That is difficult to prove arithmetically. Competition 
forces all of them to be as efficient as they can be. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Certainly the prices of products have not been 
reduced. 

ilr. Brand. I am afraid that if we are looking for a demonstrable 
reduction in price — and I do not believe Mr. McLaughlin is looking 
for that — we can not prove it. 

ilr. jNIcLaughlin. I would like some evidence that the public 
generally is getting the benefit of the assumption of this burden by 
the Government and the relief of those who formerly had the burden 
that is now assumed by you. 

Mr. Brand. We reach every day. I should say. a minimum of 
50,000 people — and largely farmer producers and other shippers— 
who in the past have never had any information, and could never get 
any information ; and if they were continuing to rely, as they did in 
the past, upon the information given by dealers, tliey would go on 
in the same very inefficient farming that they have always car- 
ried on. 

;Mr. McLaughlin. Supposing the producer has that information: 
still the companies he deals with fix the price, after all. 

'Sir. Brand. They do not fix the price as low as thev did before, as 
is shown by the letter of the gentleman from Floricla who got the 
difference between $1.80 and $2.1.'> for his grape fruit. 

This work is of the greatest possible advantage to the producer. 

Mr. ^McLaughlin. I am not prepared to say that you are not right, 
but I was asking for some evidence of it. for my owii satisfaction, and 
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SO as to be able to answer questions asked and crilicisnis that will be 
aimed at this when it is up on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Be.\n». Take live stock, for instance. The commission men 
on the market necessarily represent the producer. The commission 
men have said to us that the information we are furnishing enables 
them to get very much bettor money for Vive stock than they could get 
in the past, because in the past the packers were the only men who 
had as perfect information as we now furnish ; and I think that is 
a vei'y truthful statement. 

Mr. McLai-ghlix. Yes: you had not said that before. 

ilr. Beam). AYell, another case that came up. perhaps before you 
came into the room, was that of a Texas gentleman who was buying 
seed potatoes, and his local market demanded 6 cents a pound. Our 
market report showed him that he could get seed potatoes in com- 
mercial quantities for 4-J cents a pound. 

Mr. AxDERSON. What did you have to do with marketing service 
in regard to potatoes in Minnesota and "Wisconsin? Did you have 
anything ? 

Mr. Brand. Wc certainly did, and have afe this moment. We have 
put about 70 of our city and field stations into this work and the 
campaign is now going on to reduce the retail price of potatoes so 
as to throw them into consumption, and we have had negotiations 
for car service so that when the potatoes are ready the cars will be 
there to haul them. We are carrying on a constant campaign on 
that subject all through the United States. 

Mr. Anderson. What prices are you setting? 

Mr. Brand. The prices \'ary greatly ; we do not set them. In 
Wisconsin 80 cents a hundred pounds and in Minnesota 60 cents, 
and in some cases 90 cents. 

The Chairman. I notice in my home papers that you are appeal- 
ing to the potato producers and holders to reduce the price on the 
one hand, and you are appealing to the people on the other hand 
to eat more potatoes. Have you not a rather contradictory situa- 
tion there ? 

Mr. Brand. No ; I do not think we hnve. We may have as many 
as 30,000,000 bushels of surplus potatoes. If we can not make a 
retail price of between 25 and 35 cents a peck for them, those pota- 
toes are not going to be used, because the consumer will not use 
them as generously as we think he ought to use them unlesss the 
prices rule thereabouts; so that the question came down to this 
point, " Shall we urge generous marketing at a low price on the 
part of every wholesaler and retailer, and get this product into the 
home of the consumer, where he will eat them, or shall we let the 
potatoes stay on the farm and sprout?" We had to decide between 
these courses, and we have taken what we believe to be the wise 
course in the matter. We will be subject to some criticism. We 
expect to be. We already have been. Some producers are saying, 
" You are urging us to sell our potatoes for less than they cost us 
to raise " and we are saving, " Better that than to get nothing for 
them." 

The Chairman. Let us see if we get the theory in regard to the 
market news service. It is a large and, I think, an important item. 
The theory of it is that the Department of Agriculture is the only 
instrumentality we have in this country for furnishing reliable 
information to producers, middlemen, and consumers? 
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Mr. Brand. Yes. 

The Chairman. Both as to production and as to daily movement of 
these crops? 

Mr. Brand. And price. 

The Chairman. And price, and, that being true, it follows that 
the public must act upon the information, and you furnish them 
this reliable information? 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; that is the basic theory, taken together with the 
fact that the Congress has now given us the power to elicit informa- 
tion which no one else could possibly get. 

The Chairman. And it gives you the power also to make the 
information accurate? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is the idea? 

Mr. Brand. To check it up. 

The Chairman. To check it up. 

Mr. Brand. No market information anywhere, either in the United 
States or anywhere else in the world, has ever been so comprehensive 
and reliable. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Has Canada any such system as this? 

Mr. Brand. They are trying as far as they can to follow the 
Bureau of Markets. They frequently have men here working with 
our men. One of their seed-report men has been working in our 
bureau with our seed men for the past five or six weeks, because 
our problems in that regard are the same practically. We are in 
constant cooperation Avith them by wire. Their live-stock branch 
is adopting some of our systems, and their fruit reports are following 
our fruit work. 

The Chairman. The idea here is publicity? 

Mr. Brand. Truthful publicity. 

The Chairman. And that there is always more rascality in the 
dark than in the daylight? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Ruthless publicity. 

MARKET NEWS KEPORTS ON GRAIN, HAY, AND MILLED FEEDS. 

Since the service was inauKurated in August, 1917, the eounti-y has been 
divided for the purposes of this work into 10 districts, viz : The Middle Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, North Atlantic, Southwestern, West Central, East Central, Xorth 
Central, North Pacific, Southern Pacific, and Rocky Mountain, and offices have 
been opened in New York, Richmond, Va., Kansas City, Mo.. Atlanta, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Oklahoma City. Offices will soon be opened at Denver, San 
Francisco, and Spokane. The reports issued from these field stations are sent 
out biweekly and show stocks of grain and hay in dealers' hands and the 
probable receipts and shipments for the preceding two weeks from a given 
date, together with prevailing prices. At the present time reports are sent to 
about ,S0,000 grain and hay producers, dealers, and food manufacturers and 
buyers of foodstuffs, grain, and hay. By July 15 probably 60,000 persons or 
firms will be served by reports or by sending to them directly telegraphic infor- 
mation regarding marketing conditions. 

The service is being rec-eived with great favor by shippers and buyers, and 
the demand for reports is constantly growing. In response to a request for 
expressions of opinion regarding the value of the service, 2,104 replies were 
received, of which about 2,000 were favorable. Many large firms expressed 
appreciation of the work. A large percentage of the responses to this question- 
naire, particularly in the eastern and southern divisions, came from farmers 
who seem to find the service very useful and seem particularly interested in the 
price quotations. Many of them state that they use these to check the prices 
offered by local dealers so that they may know whether they are getting full 
value for their products. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS PERTAINING TO THE SERVICE ON GRAIN, HAY, AND MILLED 

FEEDS. 

•' I have examined these with some care, and I wish to congratulate yon 
upon the character of these reports." — John G. McHugh, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis. 

" It seems to me that the report contains mucli of real value to the grain 
trade." — United States Food Administration, by Julius H. Barnes, New York 
City. 

" We feel confident the reports will be of the utmost benefit to the entire 
trade." — C. H. Albers Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

" We are cutting our handling charge in two as we feel your way of handling 
the situation is absolutely the only way." — C. ^^'. Carter Grain Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

The following connnents were received from farmers in the places indicated : 

Edw. A. Evans, Cheswoldt, Del. : He has a better idea when to sell and bu^■. 

James Williams, Perry, Ga. : Is of great importance as he has grain, hay, 
and corn at all times for selling. 

C. N. Kinney, Des Moines, Iowa: Aids in sales and storage problems. 

Farmers Lumber Co., Keswick, Io^■^'u : Can estimate his future grain business 
in his district. 

Ihne Bros., Guttenberg, Iowa : Helps keep them posted on visible supply of 
grain. 

AVallingford Bros., Wichita, Kans. : Gives valuable information regarding 
available supplies. 

Edward Kelley Grain Co., Wichita, Kans. : Keeps them advised of supply on 
hand and prices prevailing in other territories. 

The Chairman. All right. Take up the item, " Food and fer- 
tilizer surveys of the United States." 

Mr. Haugen. The Food Administration is doing the same work 
as you, is it not ? 

Mr. Brand. No; the P^ood Administration handles a different 
phase of the matter. We work together on all these matters. 

Mr. Haugen. "What does the Food Administration do ? 

Mr. Brand. It enforces the licensing reg-ulations, which really 
goes to the question of whether or not a business man is dealing 
honestly or not, and is not at all the type of market information that 
we handle. 

Mr. Anderson. Have they not a very large statistical bureau down 
there which is constantly gathering information of a very similar 
character to that which is gathered by this bureau and other bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Brand. No; I think not. They get reports only from their 
licensees and the only persons who are licensed are persons who do 
business above a certain sum of money in a year. 

Mr. Haugen. We had a potato expert from the Food Admmistra- 
tion before our conferees the other day, and he claimed about the 
same and the actual work being done ; and it occurs to me there is a 
duplication of work there. , . i • 

Mr. Brand. Absolutely none. The potato men of the Food Admin- 
istration procure practically all their information from us, and our 
men are working with their men all the time, and there is no duplica- 
tion. I am able to say that, absolutely. 

Mr. Haugen. There is cooperation ? , , , .,•,.• 

Mr Brand There is cooperation, but absolutely no duplication. 

Mr" Wason Which branch— the food branch or your branch— is 
making in certain localities a survey of homes and what they consume 

Mr' Brand No one is making such a survey except a voluntary 
survey which we are carrying on, in which we send to householders 
a schedule which we ask their cooperation m filling, giving their 
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consumption for a period of time, in order that we may arrive at the 
average family consumption of those classes of families for the 
country. That is purely a voluntary work. I think we have some 
20,000 such schedules that persons have voluntarily filled out for us, 
in order to get those average figures of household stocks and con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you have people going from house to house? 

Mr. Brand. No. 

Mr. Wason. The Food Administration does, does it not? 

Mr. Brand. No. Some of our cooperators have done some such 
work. For instance, some teachers who have undertaken to get figures 
on certain things have had their graduate students go from house to 
house in that way ; but that is only in some cases. 

Mr. Haugen. Literature is being sent out all the time, and ques- 
tions being asked. Who is sending that out, your bureau or the 
Food Administration? 

Mr. Brand. If anything of the character that Mr. Wason describes 
is being done, I am able to say that Ave are not doing it. 

Mr. Lesher. The Food Administration has gone from house to 
house in the matter of flour? 

Mr. Brand. In the State of Pennsylvania the Food Administra- 
tion has done that? 

Mr. Leshee. Yes. 

Mr. Hatjgen. They did it in Iowa. 

Mr. Brand. They have determined accurately or generally the 
home stocks of flour. I did not know that they had done that ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Haugen. The question I wanted to ask is this. The Food Ad- 
ministration is taking an invoice of stock about every other month — 
or whenever it may be. How do your estimates compare with the 
estimates or the findings of the Food Administration? 

Mr. Brand. The Food Administration does not carry on any of the 
lines of activity that we do. 

Mr. Haugen. They take an invoice of stock — that is, they make 
a survey and estimate. 

Mr. Brand. They get reports only from their licensees, who con- 
stitute only a very small proportion of the persons dealing in these 
matters. For instance, we are just to-day ready to release the 
reports on stocks of wheat and flour on the 1st day of April, secured 
at the specific request of the Food Administration. They have no 
such information except for a limited number of dealers, but we 
get it from all of the dealers, irrespective of size. 

Mr. Haugen. I was not inquiring about the source. How do your 
results compare with those of the Food Administration ? 

Mr. Brand. I am unable to say as to the comparison between their 
licensees and the total; but of course there must be a great differ- 
ence. I do not suppose they have under license more than 50,000 en- 
terprises. We actually received reports from 325,000 different firms 
as of December 31. You can see that the difference in totals would be 
very great, indeed. 

Mr. Haugen. What the Food Administration does is to check up 
the shipment of every order and take an invoice. Take wheat, for 
instance, how does that compare with the estimates of the depart- 
ment? Is it not 75,000,000 bushels lower than the Department of 
Agriculture estimate? 
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Mr. Braisid. I think you must be comparing the figures of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates with the same figures that the Food Adminis- 
tration may have collected. I have not seen their figures, but I have 
seen our department's figures, and I think they are extremely reliable. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What I am getting at is, there seems to be duplication 
of activities. I want to see how close you get together. I understand 
there is a difference of 75,000,000 bushels on the one item of wheat. 

Mr. Brand. I am sure on that proposition Mr. Estabrook could 
give you exact facts. That does not come in our field. I can give you 
the facts as to commercial stocks of wheat and flour from our own 
survey. I have those. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you compared those figures with those of the 
Food Administration? 

Mr. Brand. They had nothing with which we could compare them. 

Mr. Haugen. It is a question between you and Mr. Hoover, then, 
whether we shall take your word or his word for it? They report 
that they are doing this work. 
. Mr. Brand. Only from the licensees. 

Mr. Haugen. Well, whatever it mav be. 

'Sir. BiiAND. We are in touch with their divisions every day, and 
I am quite confident that their own representatives would not come 
and ask us for this information if they had it. For instance, if the 
Division of Coordination of Purchases desires to know the stocks 
of canned goods, they come and ask us, " Can you tell us where Ave 
will find stocks of these goods? " I remember one instance where 
they needed particular classes of canned goods, and we were able to 
furnish them with the names of 132 canneries and 173 leading whole- 
sale grocery firms which had large stocks of those goods. In ac- 
knowledging receipt Mr. Heyl stated that it would be most useful 
and expressed hearty thanks. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Did they ask for prices? 

Mr. Brand. Xo; they asked for location of stocks, that they might 
make purchases for the allies and the Army. 

Similarly, Avhen they sent a gentleman across the water on meat 
matters, tlie first thing he did was to come down and get all of our 
figiu-es on live stock and meats, quantities in storage, and things of 
that sort. I recall particularly that he stated that the information 
was just exactly what he wanted. 

Similarlv with other things. There is no duplication, because they 
are not doing the same thing. They are dealing with their licensees. 
There has been some question as to the matter of duplication, and 
we have checked it up time and again, and have liad conferences with 
Food Administration officers on the subject, and they agree that there 
is not. I am sure there is not, because, in the first place, you have 
to have the mailing list of all these people. When you have a mailing 
list of 500,000 people who are making reports to j'-ou more or less 
periodically, you would know if there Avas anyone else in the United 
States who had them, because you have to get in touch with every 
agency that handles those things in order to make up such a list. 

Mr. Haugen. There would be other ways of getting information. 
They might adopt different methods of getting it. They have all 
these licensees to draw upon, that is true, and they could get it 
through them, probably. But what I was interested m getting an 
answer to was whether money was being spent in the duplication ot 
that line of work. 
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Mr. Brand. I think not. For instance, in the matter of fish, they 
have a fish division. Mr. Fowler, a man who is perhaps the most 
able in this line of work in the world, is in charge. He looks upon 
us as the information getting agency in all this matter. We get all 
the figures for the United States, and so with other thmgs. Withm 
the last 10 days or two weeks Mr. Home, who is in charge of their 
storage division, came to us. We are getting reports on most of the 
commodities in cold storage, and we give that to the administration 
regularly. Xow. they have asked us to get the available space for 
storage of butter or eggs, and that sort of thing. 

:Mr. Wason. I understood you to say that you made no survey of 
the stocks held on hand by the producers— the farmers. 

Mr. Brand. The Bureau of Crop Estimates did make a survey, 
both on August 31 and on December 31, of the supply on farms 
through their regular estimating machinery. 

Mr. Wasox. That is, for sale? 

Mr. Brand. It would be total farm supplies. It probably would 
not be for consumption, but their whole farm stock. 

^Ir. Harrison. The Food Administrator, I understood, used our 
information regarding sugar stocks and spoke favorably of it. 

Mr. Brand. Yes. I went over that originally with Mr. Hoover and 
he said that he was mighty glad to get some critical figures on the 
subject. 

Mr. Anderson. Does this flour-supply estimate of yours cover the 
visible supply* 

^Ir. Brand. The supply actually on hand in all these commercial 
concerns i 

3Ir. Anderson. Would it cover what is ordinarily called the visible 
supply? 

Mr. Brand. Xo; it goes much further than what is usually in- 
cluded in that. The usual visible supply figures for grain comprise 
the stocks in elevators and warehouses at about 20 to 25 primary in- 
terior, lake, and seaboard markets. 

]Mr. Anderson. In not a similar survey and estimate made by 
Dun and Bradstreet ? 

Mr. Brand. I anticipated that that question would come up, and I 
brought along the comparison. Our figures for April 1 show, for 
1918, of wheat, 26,393,909 bushels; for 1917, 69,655,680 bushels. The 
same concerns reported for both years; they are what we call dupli- 
cates. 

The Chicago Board of Trade figures — these are among those most 
commonly used — showed for 1918 only 4,695,000 bushels, as against 
our 26,393,909 bushels for 1918, and for 191 T the Chicago Board of 
Trade's figure was 47,363,000 bushels, as against our 69,655,580 bushels. 

The Bradstreet report showed, for 1918, 10,180,000 bushels, and for 
1917 48,525,000 bushels. 

In every case we are running from two and a half to three times 
as much on visible stocks, showing a greater completeness of reports 
than ever was attained in these matters before. 
Comparison of food-siirrey figures with those of " commercial visible supply." 
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Mr. Anderson. The fact that you show more than they do does 
not show that your figvires are more accurate. 

Mr. Brand. Our figures are more complete and accurate for the 
information inckided because they cover 64,000 firms making reports 
and are obtained under a statute carrying penalties. 

The Chairjian. I Avonder how many firms would be covered bjr 
Bradstreet, for instance ; do 3'ou remember ? 

Mr. Brand. We do not have the information by number of firms, 
but we know that they report 19 primary markets and 32 minor cities. 
Then take the matter of corn. Our figures showed 26,697,422 bushels 
of corn for 1918, and the Chicago Board of Trade showed only 
17,360,000 bushels for 1918. For 1917 we show 25,747,495 bushels, 
while the Chicago Board of Trade shows only 11.276,000 bushels 
for 1917. 

Mr. Anderson. That is for what date? 

Mr. Brand. April 1 for our figures, and for the Chicago Board of 
Trade we took their nearest date, April 6. 

The Chairman. You sav your report shows 26,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for 1918? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

The Chairman. Where is that? 

Mr. Brand. I think that is visible supply. 

The Chairman. Visible supply? 

Mr. Brand. We might say that is the new definition of " visible." 

The Chairman. That is, the wheat that has moved from the farms 
into the trade ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; this is the total stock in all channels of dis- 
tribution. 

The Chairman. This does not include the amount of wheat on the 
farms still held by the farmers ? 

Mr. Brand. No ; this is only the wheat in commercial channels. 

The Chairman. Twenty-six million bushels of wheat on the 1st 
of April shown in sight, which has moved from the farms? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

The Chairman. Compared with how much for last year? 

Mr. Brand. Sixty-nine million bushels last year. 

Mr. Anderson. Does that include what is in the elevators and 
what is on board cars and everything that has actually moved off the 

farms ? 
Mr. Brand. The firms are required to report what is m transit as 

well as what is in hand. a • -i i 

The Chairman. And that is what you now mean by "visible 

supply ■■ ? • J , X 

Mr Brand. Yes. Of course that is a great extension ot what we 
have iiad as " visible " in the past. In the past it means what was m 
the houses at the terminals. , , , , i j: 

The Chairman. It is my recollection that the total supply ot 
wheat visible and invisible, has been estimated at 111,000,000 bushels. 

Mr Br\nd. I have seen such a figure. I do not recall its source. 
That 'included 65,000.000 bushels on the farms. „ , ^ , ..._ 

Mr. McLaughlin. You have two figures there of wheat— tor 1917, 
69,000,000 bushels, and for 1918, 26,000,000 bushels. Were these two 
-figures obtained from the same sources and ^n the same basis' 
58464—18 9 
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Mr. Brand. In our figures the same identical firms are reporting 
for both dates. 

Mr. McLaughlin. And on the same basis ? 

Mr. Brand. The same basis. 

Mr. Haugen. I understood you to say that tlie Bureau of Crop 
Estimates had charge of the estimates on grains? 

Mr. Brand. The estimates of grain on farms. 

Mr. HAtTGEN. You took what was in elevators and in the ware- 
houses ? 

Mr. Brand. Everything that is in the channels of distribution. 

Mr. Hatjgen. That is information that was gotten by the Food 
Administration, is it not? 

Mr. Brand. No. No one has ever before obtained such complete 
and thoroughgoing information. 

Mr. Haugen. Where do you get it, from the licensees? 

Mr. Brand. No ; we get it from all dealers, whether licensed or not. 

Mr. Haugen. Are not all the grain dealers license,d? 

Mr. Brand. Practically all, except the smaller dealers. 

Mr. McLaughlin. They started out to license millers only who 
were making 100 barrels of flour a day or more. 

Mr. Hutchinson. I understand that millers were licensed if their 
output reached 100 barrels a day, but now that has been extended to 
licenses to everybody, has it not? 

Mr. Brand. Millers are being licensed even down to the houses 
having a rated capacity of 75 barrels a day; but no packing house 
that does less than $100,000 of business a year is licensed. Our. list 
includes 80 different classes of business. I uppose it would be safe 
to say that not one-sixth of those doing business, possibly, are under 
license. For instance, we are getting reports from over 8,000 grain 
mills, 13,000 elevators and grain dealers, and 1,200 general ware- 
houses, and so on down the list. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Brand. That takes us a little ahead of our story, but I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that the similarity between the news services is such 
that possibly it is not material to go into that any further. They 
deal on the same principle that you enunciated, with practically all 
of the farm products. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions on the news- 
service matter, gentlemen? 

What is this heading on page 42, " Food and fertilizer surveys of 
the United States "?_ 

Mr. Brand. That is what we were just discussing, Mr. Chairman, 
except the fertilizer feature of it. In that work we do just the same 
for fertilizer elements as we do for food elements in the other cases. 
The principle is the same and the procedure is the same. 

Mr. Anderson. I understand you say this food and fertilizer sur- 
vey is the same thing. Of course, as t understand this proposition, 
this is not a daily service at all ; it is a survey which determines the 
amount, or at least is supposed to determine the amount, of a given 
product which is in existence or in certain channels upon a certain 
day. 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. Anderson. In this particular instance you make the survey as 
of date of August 31 ? 
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Mr. Brand. The preliminary survey was on August 31 and covered 
18 of the most important items of food. 

Mr. Anderson. That information did not become available until 
after the 1st of January ? 

Mr. Brand. The complete form of that information did not be- 
come available for general public distribution. The percentages of 
increase or decrease were available for two or three months earlier 
than that — within 60 days after the date of the survey. 

Mr. Anderson. I was going, to say that if the information from 
one of these surveys was not available for four or five months after 
the survey was made, it would not be of very piuch use. 

Mr. Brand. As an illustration of how soon the information from 
the survey of December 31 was available, the percentage of increase 
or decrease of wheat, flour, corn, sugar, vegetable fats, cottonseed oil, 
lard and lard compounds, cured hams, bacon and shoulders, pork 
(fresh, chilled, and frozen), canned meat, canned sausage, and poul- 
try, canned salmon, canned tomatoes, canned corn, and canned peas 
was available on February 25, and was furnished the Food Admin- 
istration about that date. 

Mr. Anderson. That is from the survey of Januarjr 1 ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; or December 31. The actual information on 
wheat, flour, stocks, and other grain foods, and cereal foods gener- 
ally, for April 1 is ready to release to-day. You must remember that 
the August 31 business, after all, involved the doing of a new task. 
The law was passed on the 10th of August, and not less than two 
weeks from that date we had our schedules printed and in the mails, 
so that the persons could report as of August 31. That involved the 
starting of machinery that was very difficult to get ready. We had 
to get several hundred employees together and train them somewhat, 
and the working out of the details of a matter of this character is 
anything but a small task, so that it took rather longer on that pre- 
liminary survey than it has taken since then. 

The Chairman. And then you released another of April 1, did 
you not? 

Mr. Brand. To-day we are releasing it. 

The Chairman. And when will you have another? 

Mr. Brand. We shall release about one for every four days from 
now on. . . 

The Chairman. On some particular proposition ( , , , • 

Mr. Brand. Yes, sir. Knowing that the committee would be in- 
terested in that matter, I brought with me a statement showing just 
what those particular things are. ■ , ^ . ,, 

The first is wheat>-^wheat flour and other wheat products m the 
United States on April 1, 1917. 

Mr. Anderson. That is April 1 ? . -= -r. i 

Mr. Brand. That is April 1. The complete report for December 
31 will be released this week. That, of course, is a. ^^ry big task, as I 
say. We tabulated returns from between 325,000 and 3o0,000 sched- 
ules containing an average of 26 items per schedule It involved the 
punching of nearly eight and a half millions of cards, in order to get 
the information all tabulated. , , . » i ■ j 

Mr Anderson. Do you not think that this food survey is expand- 
ing over a whole lot of ground that is not very material? 
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Mr. Brand. No; I coiild not say that. After talking with the va- 
rious foreign missions that have come here of their difficulties because 
of the lack of sufficient information that they could really rely on, I 
think it is highly' essential ground. 

Mr. Anderson. I think that is true, providing the information is 
available sufficiently soon after it is taken, but a large survey which 
can not possibly become useful for 60 days does not strike me as a very 
valuable document. 

Mr. Brand. You have to have your large surveys to furnish your 
base lines for your monthly reports. As to the latter, I do not think 
you could hope to get anything, as comprehensive as these reports are, 
in less than 15 days; ana we expect to get them in the future in about 
two weeks. The ones that are ready to be released to-day were finished 
last Friday. 

Mr. Anderson. I understood you to say that the full report for 
December 31 will be available within a day or two? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

The Chairman. When will you have another full report ? 

Mr. Brand. About June 30. 

The Chairman. And in the meantime 

Mr. Brand. We get our ntonthly issues, which will come out any- 
where from 8 to 15 days after the date of the reports. 

The Chairman. How does that monthly issue differ from the full 
report ? 

Mr. Brand. It is not as complete, necessarily. It is very complete, 
relatively, but not as complete as the full report and will cover only 
the most important items. 

Mr. Anderson. Your complete report is, then, practically four 
months behind the date of the surveys ? 

Mr. Brand. It is not that, because, as I pointed out, the essential 
facts were distributed to the persons who could use them as early as 
the 25th of February, with reference to the largest number and the 
most important items, and then, with reference to another series of 
items, on March 26. That included the following : Beans, dry, edible, 
of all kinds ; corn flour and corn meal ; all other corn food products, 
hominy grits, corn breakfast foods, and so forth; rye flour, buck- 
wheat flour ; condensed and evaporated milk ; onions and cabbages. 

Mr. Anderson. I take it there is financial information that you 
gather simply for statistical purposes, and that is all the value that 
information that is four months old really has, in my judgment — I 
may be wrong about it — and there is information which you gather 
for the Food Administration or for administration purposes; but at 
first blush it does strike me that information which does represent 
but little more than a mere statistical gathering in of information 
does not warrant the cost involved in getting it. If I am wrong about 
that, I would like to have it pointed out. 

Mr. Brand. There are two uses which we have served. The amount 
of a given stock of food that is eaten by February 25 of these great 
staples is not extensive, and at any rate we know pretty well what 
subtractions to make all the time from those figures. 

The Chairman. I was just about to ask you about that. Having 
your base fi.gures and knowing how much there is on hand at a par- 
ticular time, and having approximated by your methods the amount 
of consumption per capita, you ought to be in position to know almost 
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at any day of the month just how much food we have on hand Is 
that true or not ? Is that the system ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; that is the system we work upon, and we take 
our export figures and work them along with that. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you another question. This is an in- 
teresting proposition to me, because I have had the same kind of 
doubt in my mind that Mr. Anderson has expressed here. Take your 
ihfornial figures. You furnished them immediately to the Food 
Administration, I take it ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

The Chairman. And to the Quartermaster General of the Army 
and to the purchasing agents, and so on ? 

Mr. Brand. "\Ye are working with them all the time. Their men 
are at our ofBces and our men are at theirs, so that they have this 
information even before it is fully gotten together. 

The Chairman. Now, another question: In making the complete 
report which you issue from time to time which involves the larger 
food products, I take it that you collect those figures for each par- 
ticular food at the request of the Food Administration and these 
other branches of the Government ? 

Mr. Brand. Certain of them are definitely at their request. For 
instance, this report on wheat and flour is at the request of their sta- 
tistical division. They said they had no facilities for getting that 
together, and they Avanted it, and Dr. Pearl asked us specifically to 
do that. 

The Chairman. I take it that it would be foolish work for you to 
go to work here and indiscriminately collect a lot of figures on foods 
that the purchasing branches of the Government are not very much 
concerned about. 

Mr. Brand. That is true in a general way, although there are fun- 
damental purposes to be served by this information which are wholly 
aside from its daily and weekly use. 

The Chairman. I can understand how your complete report might 
go into these important basic facts, but these monthly reports, it 
seems to me, would confine themselves to these more important foods. 

Mr. Brand. That is true, and we are in frequent touch with the 
men who are dealing with those products at the Food Administra- 
tion. 

The same is true of butter, eggs, and poultry and things of that 
sort. These reports are compiled and issued with the greatest possi- 
ble speed. For instance, our egg report which came out yesterday 
was compiled from schedules which were returnable April 15. It 
was actually released on April 24. That may seem slow, but no 
market news agency in the United States, and possibly in the world, 
ever issued such a report so promptly. The same remarks might 
apply to the reports on fish. 

Mr. Anderson. I am in no way questioning the value of the 
report which comes out inside of 15 days. The only doubt I ex- 
pressed was as to the value of the general report that you issue. 

Mr. Brand. The general report is of very great value, because it 
brings together all of the fragments and gives us a picture of the 
whole process of distribution. For instance, in preparing our 
August report we found that we could tell just where sugar was 
located this year as in comparison with its location last year. "We 
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found that the fear of a shortage had drawn it all out of the ware- 
houses and that it was in the hands of the wholesalers and retailers, 
and, we suspect, largely in the hands of the consumers as well. In 
1916 the warehouses had hundreds of millions of pounds of sugar; 
in 1917 they were almost bare of sugar. The report shows by com- 
parison the stage of distribution of any one of those products. 

The Chaieman. Let us see if we can not get Mr. Anderson's 
thought a little further here. Mr. Anderson's thought is, as I gather 
it — and I have had it in my own mind, too — that the expenditure 
for getting this complete report — this quarterly report, as we will call 
it, issued about every four months — was larger than the value of the 
reports would warrant. As I gather from your statement here, it is 
the thing that the larger part of your appropriation does not go into, 
getting these complete reports, but that it does go into getting these 
incomplete monthly reports which you publish from day to day and 
every 15 days? 

Mr. Brand. The latter, of course, come along seriatim. The same 
complete surveys furnish the base lines for comparison with the 
monthly reports. 

Mr. Anderson. Are those figures worth anything? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; they are worth a great deal, as showing the 
status with reference to any particular food at any particular date. 

Mr. Anderson. Are they worth anything on commodities which 
are not basic, like wheat and flour and rice and fish ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; they are of very great value. 

Mr. Anderson. I have looked over this report of yours, and it 
strikes me that there are a whole lot of things in it that are not very 
important; 

Mr. Brand. Take the matter of lard, regarding which there are 
some details in the complete report. There are many interests to be 
served, and while some of these details are not of general interest, 
they are important in making comparisons for the future in de- 
termining policies, and in other ways. For instance, it might seem 
that there is not much use in issuing a lard report, because a lard 
report is made by the provision journals. The provision journals 
themselves, however, consider that the figures we issue on lard are 
the most complete they have ever seen and of basic importance as 
offering a comparison by which to check the accuracy of future 
figures. 

Mr. Anderson. You get out a seed report ? 

Mr. Brand. We get out a seed report. 

Mr. Anderson. I notice in the seed report you have 79 different 
kinds of seeds that I never heard of. 

Mr. Brand. Yes? 

Mr. Anderson. You may have that many different kinds of foods. 

Mr. Brand. Our list of foods was made after consultation with the 
Food Administration, with the president of the National Wholesale 
Grocers' Association, who is a member of the Food Administration, 
and with every other interest worthy of consideration in that con- 
nection, including dietetic experts, such as Dr. Alonzo Taylor, of the 
Food Administration; and Dr. Langworthy, of the Department of 
Agriculture. The list of foodstuffs compiled after considering all 
suggestions carefully was altogether too long to be practical; so we 
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called together a much smaller conference and succeeded in paring 
it down to 88 items. 

The Chairman. Let me ask another question of Dr. Brand, if you 
will permit me to do it, Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anderson. Certainly. 

The Chairman. I did not quite finish a while ago. Could you 
approximate Avhat proportion of this appropriation goes into the 
gathering of your basic reports, and what proportion goes into the 
gathering of these intermediate reports? 

Mr. Brand. I should say that in the past, while we were estab- 
lishing the work, possibly as much as half. In the future there will 
be not nearly that much, because we have established a basis for 
future work and will use practically the same machinery in getting 
out these monthly reports that we have heretofore used in issuing 
the larger reports. With the chairman's permission, a statement 
regarding the food surveys will be inserted. 

United States Depaktjient of Agkecultttre, 

BruEAU OF jMakkets, 
Wai^hitigtnn, T). C, Map 1, 1918. 
Hon. A. F. I.,EVKE, 

House of Reprcsrntotives. 
Dear Mr. Lever : In accordance with m.v verbal promise I am submitting 
herewith a statement outlining the purposes of the more comprehensive food 
surveys and the results obtained from them. 

The possession of comprehensive and accurate information obtained from 

time to time and as promptly as possible as to our food supply, Its ownership, 

control, and location, is essential for the guidance of governmental agencies 

' and the public In making plans for increasing production, for promoting efficient 

distribution, and for effectively directing conservation and utilization. 

The obtaining of the desired results requires four classes of Inforniatiou : 
(0) Stocks on hand on farms; (ft) stocks in wholesale, jobbing, storing, manu- 
facturing, exporting, and other commercial establishments; (e) stocks in retail 
establishments; and {d) consumers' stocks. 

As to each of the important foods or food materials it was necessary to deter- 
mine : 

(1) Tlie available supply; 

(2) Its location, both ns to place and as to classes of holders; 

(3) The rate of its consumption; and 
(41 The extent of available .substitutes. 

The questions involved will be discussed under these four headings, 

(1) the avaixakle supply. 

In order to determine the available supply of any food commodity on a 
given date It is necessary to investigate the stocks held by all classes of com- 
mercial concerns on that date, as well as the stocks on farms and in house- 
holds. The food-production and food-survey act was approved by the President 
on •Vugust 10 1917. A comprehensive preliminary survey, covering 18 of the 
most essential items of food, was made for August 31, 1917. The results of this 
survev are shown in six circulars, as follows: ,.,.., -v, ^. 

No. 96. Sugar supply of the United States: Its extent and distribution on 

^Xo."^97. The supply of lard in the United, States : Its extent and distribution 

"'Vo.^gg.^ The suppiy" of canned salmon in the United States : Its extent and 

distribution on August 31, 1917. „„4.„ui„ *^„^„+„ffc, ^r. 

No. 99. Commercial stocks of miscellaneous cereal and vegetable foodstuifs in 

the United States on August 31, 1917. , ^ ^ « . ^.,,„ rr^if,.,! cfot<« 

No. 100. Commercial stocks of wheat and wheat flour in the United States 

""no." Wl. Commercial stocks of miscellaneous animal-food products in the 
United States on August 31, 1917. 
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A more comprehensive survey, covering 86 important foods and food mate- 
rials, \vas uncJertaken for the date December 31. 1917. The final results of this 
survey are at hand and will be published at intervals of a few days beginning 
this week. 

Certified information was secured from 80 classes of business concerns, as 
shown on the accompanying exhibit, entitled " Class of business code list." 
(Exhibit 1.) A copy of the schedule used for the December 31 inventory is 
also attached hereto. (Exhibit 2.) 

The survey schedule was prepared after thorough conferences with most, if 
not all, of the interests affected including mills, elevators,' wholesale and retail 
stores, common and cold storage concerns, food manufacturers and others. 
Messrs. Alonzo Taylor, C. F. Langworthy. and C. L. Alsberg; also Theodore 
Whitmarsh, Frank Home, and other representatives of the Food Administration, 
and Prof. Sherman, of Columbia University, were consulted in the preparation 
of the schedule. Copies thereof with the accompanying sheet (Exhibit 3) were 
.'^ent by mail to upward of 600,000 business concerns throughout the United States. 

It was found impracticable to obtain a complete inventory of the smaller 
retail concerns by mail. Therefore intensive surveys covering every retail 
enterprise were made by personal canvass in a selection of about 40 repre- 
sentative counties and cities in the United States. These will furnish a basis 
for a relatively accurate estimate so that all retail edncerns will be covered. 
Retail concerns in New I'ork City and certain other selected typical cities were 
inventoried in like detail. 

Approximately 350,000 schedules in all were received from commercial con- 
cerns. An average of about 26 items was reported per schedule. Over 9,000,000 
cards were required in tabulating the data, whose value wiU be more apparent 
after a discussion of the many questions that were considered in planning and 
conducting these food surveys. Through the voluntary assistance of numerous 
officers of the States Eelations Service, teachers of home economics and 
sociology in the colleges and universities, and other persons information has 
been obtained from about 25,000 families with reference to household stocks 
and household consumption. An effort was made to select families that would 
be representative with reference to residence, occupation, and income in order 
that a fair average as a basis for estimates for the entire country might be 
obtained. 

Detailed dietary surveys for more than 1,500 families will be secured. As 
practically all dietary discussion of the present time is based upon Lang- 
worthy's revision of Atwater's figures covering a total of only 400 families it 
is apparent that the dietary survey will yield more complete, detailed, and ac- 
curate Information than has ever been available. 

(2) LOCATION OF FOOD SUPPLY AS TO PLACE AND AS TO CLASSES OF HOLDERS. 

It is important to know not only what the total stocks of a given commodity 
might be but also the amount of it that was held by each of the important 
classes of business concerns and the general distribution of the commodity 
throughout the country. The data obtained have accordingly been assembled 
by important groups and classes of business concerns, and the data for each 
group and class of concerns are shown by States and by geographic divisions 
as well as for the entire country. 

The importance of knowing the particular hands in which the available sup- 
ply of a given commodity is located is illustrated in the case of sugar. On 
August 31, 1917, the sugar and sirup mills and refineries held neai'ly 481,000.000 
pounds, which was 46.3 per cent of the total commercial supply, whereas on the 
same date in 1916 they held over 660,000,000 pounds, which was 46.2 per cent 
of the supply for that date and year. In contrast, the storage warehouses on 
August 31, 1917. held 146.728,000 pounds, or 14.1 per cent, of the .^ available 
supply, while on the same date in 1916 they held 428,077,000 pounds, which was 
29.9 per cent of the available supply. The wholesale grocers, on August 31, 
1917, held 207,398,000 pounds, or 20 per cent, of the total available supply, while 
on August 31, 1916, they had in hand only 166,961,000 pounds, or 11.7 per cent, 
of the total available supply. From the wholesale grocers on each class of 
dealers held a larger per cent on August 31, 1917. than they did on August 31, 
1916. Only when we know definitely the hands in which the supply is located 
can we deal intelligently with the problems involved in its equitable dis- 
tribution. 
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Tlie value of liaving tlie information by classes of business may also be illus- 
trated by the following : In early February the Bureau of Markets received a 
. request from Mr. Richard Dickinson, of the United States Food Administration, 
for a list of the leading canneries and wholesale grocers, together with their 
■stocks of canned tomatoes, peas, corn, and salmon on hand on December 31, 
1917. The information requested was compiled and submitted in a statement 
to Mr. E. O. Hey], Division of Coordination of Purchase. This statement, which 
covered 16 typewritten pages, included 132 of the largest canneries and 173 
leading wholesale grocers, together with the stocks held of the above-men- 
tioned- commodities. In acknowledging receipt of this material, Mr. Heyl stated 
that it would be most useful .iust at that time and expressed his hearty thanks. 

In general, it may be stated that previous to the making of the food surveys 
■authoritative information has not been available regarding the relative amount 
of any given commodity held in the different channels of' trade. Moreover, in 
the absence of such survey infor-mation, it has been impossible to determine 
what classes of concerns held the bulk of the stocks and how far, therefore, it 
was necessary to go in the collection of such data in order to have an accurate 
idea of comparative changes in the total commercial stocks of the country. 

(3) THE KATE OF CONSTIMPTIOiM. 

It is assumed that the most important question in connection with our food 
supply is that of determining how far the available supply will be sufficient to 
meet all needs at the present rate of consumption. It is evident that «this could 
not be ascertained unless the total available supply were first determined. 

The following explanation will show the method followed in arriving at the 
rate of consumption for a given commodity : A glance at the survey schedule 
(Exhibit 2) will show that the stocks were obtained not only for December 31, 
1917, but also for the corresponding date in 1916. Replies for both dates were 
received on 85 per cent of all schedules tabulated, and it is believed that these 
reflected fairly accurately the comparative holdings of the two dates and, when 
taken in connection with the total figures reported for December 31, 1917, made 
it possible also to determine the estimated total stocks on hand for December 
31. 1916. Having determined the stock on hand both at the beginning and at 
the end of the year, it is possible to add the earlier inventory to the production 
for the year, then to add the imports and subtract the exports, and finanlly to 
■subtract the Inventory at the close of the year in order to determine the amount 
■of consumption during the year. 

The estimated number of the existing population being known, the per 
■capita consumption for the year could also be determined. In the survey for 
August 31, 1917, it ^I'as found that the per capita use of sugar for all purposes 
from August 31, 1916. to August 31, 1917, was 88.3 pounds. This is the first 
time that any basis has been furnished for determining the actual rate of con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States. 

The same general plan would be followed in determining the rate of consump- 
tion for each of the other commodities where production could be ascertained. 
The comprehensive survey of December 31. 1917, will make it possible thus to 
determine the rate of consumption during the calendar year 1917, and. taken 
In connection with the figures for August 31, 1917, the rate of consumption 
from August 31, to December 31, 1917. The survey planned for July 1, 1918, 
will make it possible further to determine the rate of consumption from .Jan- 
uary 1. to .July 1. 1918, as well as for the year ending July 1, 1918. Such facts 
would appear to be of the utmost importance in the present war situation, 
especially in showing how far the conservation of our food supply was being 
properlv maintained. In the absence of such data we have no reliable basis 
for .iucfging the effectiveness of any food conservation policies that may be 
■applied. 

(4) THE EXTENT OF AVAILABLE SUBSTITUTES. 

A glance at the 86 items on the food-survey schedule of December 31, 1917. 
will show that this list includes not only the most important items of foods 
and food materials but also a considerable number of relatively less important 
items. The schedule as finally adopted shows a material reduction in the num- 
ber of items compared with the list originally suggested by those affected. 
There is doubtless room for difiCerenee of opinion as to how many items should 
pnopei-ay have been included in such a survey. The list of 86 items finally 
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adopted reflected in tlie main a consensus of opinion among all who partici- 
pated in the conferences. It was realized that less Important items should 
be included because the information obtained would be helpful in the shaping 
of any policy that might be necessary in encouraging the use of food sub- 
stitutes. 

An illustration of this is to be found in the case of the existing supply of 
wheat flour, which requires the use of wheat-flour substitutes, including com 
flour and corn meal, rye flour, bucljwheat flour, etc. In this connection it may 
be added that a special survey covering the existing stocljs of wheat-flour sub- 
stitutes as well as those of wheat flour and important grains was made as for 
April 1, 1918, at the suggestion of Dr. Pearl, of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, and that information regarding the comparative stocks of thesf 
commodities in the hands of elevators, grain warehouses, general warehouses, 
grain mills, and wholesale grain dealers throughout the country has been 
determined for that date and reported to the Food Administration. 

Another illustration is furnished in the case of condensed and evaporated 
milk. The department was recently called upon to furnish such information 
to the War Trade Board, ^^■e were in a position to furnish information regard- 
ing the available supply of condensed and evapoi-ated milk which has assisted 
the War Trade Board in determining its policy in regard to the exports of this 
commodity. 

One important reason for making, the food surveys was to determine how 
far the supplies of important commodities could be spared for the Allies. In 
this connection I may say that one of the officers of the Food Administration, 
who went abrot|d recently as their oflficial representative, requested the food 
survey section to furnish him information regarding the stocks of certain meats 
and meat products in the United States. After these data had been furnished 
him he stated tliat he had received .lust the kind of information he needed. 

In conclusion, I know of no way in which it will be possible to determine the 
available supply of the important foods and food materials, their distribution, 
rate of consumption, and the available supply of food substitutes without the 
aid of thorough, comprehensive food surveys showing the total stocks of the 
country for the two inventory periods in the manner obtained in the food sur- 
veys of the Department of Agriculture. 
Very truly, yours, 

Chakles J. Bband, 

Chie] of Biircav. 

EXHIBIT 1. 



CLASS OF BUSINESS CODE LiST — NUMEKICAL ORDER. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

s! 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10, 
11, 
12, 
1.5, 
18, 
19, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
36. 



Cooperative agency. 

Grain elevator. 

Grain miller. 

Wholesale grain dealer. 

Retail grain dealer. 

Prop, feed manufacturer. 

Alfalfa mill. 

Seedsman. 

Distiller. 

Brewer. 

Rice mill. 

Rice elevator. 

Peanut clearer. 

Drier of fruits and vegetables. 

Canner of fruits and vegetables. 

Miscellaneous manufacturers. 

Canner of meats. 

Canner of flsh. 

Canner of soups. 

Oleo Tenderer. 

Oil mill. 

Oil jobber. 

Soap manufacturer. 

Linseed-oil manufacturer. 

Peanut-butter manufacturer. 



37. Coconut-butter manufacturer. 

38. Cane-sugar mill! 

39. Cane-sugar refinery. 

40. Beet-sugar mill, 

41. Sirup mill, 
45, Baker, 

46.- Confectioner, 

47. Fruit-sirup manufacturer. 

48. Soda-fountain supply jobber. 

49. Spice mill. 

51. Tea and coffee jobber. 

52. Macaroni manufacturer. 

53. Cornstarch manufacturer. 

54. Cereal-food manufacturer, 

55. Manufacturer of preserves, 

56. Chewing-gum manufacturer 

57. Pickle manufacturer, 

58. Gelatin manufacturer. 

59. Fish-freezing plant. 

60. Fish packer (salt). 

61. Wholesale fish dealer. 

62. Lard Tenderer. 

63. Meat packer. 

64. Slaughterer. 

65. Sausage factory. 
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CLASS OF, BUSINESS CODE LIST — NUMERICAL ORDER — Continued. 



66. 
67. 



70. 
71. 
73. 
75. 

76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
81. 
82. 
83. 



Lard-compound manufacturer. 

Oleomargarine manufacturer. 

Meat and provision jobber. 

Poultry packer. 

Poultry shipper. 

Wholesale dealer In butter, etc. 

Retail fish market. 

Wholesale dealer in fruits and 

vegetables. 
Molasses jobber. 
Merchandise broker. 
AVholesale grocer. 
Exporter. 

Commissary (feeding). 
Public institution. 
Creamery. 



84. Milk condensery. 

85. Cheese factory. 

86. Dried-milk plant. 

87. Casein plant. 

88. Butter renovator. 

89. Ice-cream manufacturer. 

90. Milk plant. 

91. Commissary (selling). 

92. Hotel or restaurant. 

93. Retail grocer. 

94. Retail meat market. 

95. General store. 

96. Chain grocery store. 

97. Cold storage. 

98. Warehouse. 



EXHIBIT 2. 

United States Depabtment of Agkicultt'rk \\'ar Eimergency Food Survey. 



Section 2 of an act of Congress [Public No. 40, 65th Congress] approved 
August 10. 1917, provides as follows : 

" Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is authorized to investigate and ascertain the demand for, the supply, 
consumption, costs, and prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, 
production, transportation, manufacture, storage, and distribution of foods, 
food materials, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and machinery, 
and any article required in connection with the production, distribution, or 
utilization of food. It shall be the duty of any person, when requested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or any agent acting under his instructions, to answer 
correctly, to the best of his knowledge,- under oath or otherwise, all questions 
touching his knovi'ledge of any matter authorized to be investigated under this 
section, or to produce all books, letters, papers, or documents In his possession, 
or under his control, relating to such matter. Any person who shall, within a 
reasonable time, to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, not exceed- 
ing thirty days from the date of the receipt of the request, willfully fail or 
refuse to answer such questions or to produce such books, letters, papers, or 
documents, or who shall willfully give any answer that is JEalse or misleading, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both." 

The possession of comprehensive facts as to our food supply, its ownership 
and control, is essential for the guidance of governmental agencies and the 
public in making plans for increasing production, for promoting efficient dis- 
tribution, and for directing conservation and utilization. Therefore, you are 
hereby requested, and are required by the above-mentioned law, under the 
penalties therein provided, to fill out and mail or deliver the following schedule, 
in accordance with the instructions below and accompanying this request. 
This schedule should be mailed or delivered to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Markets, at Washington, D. C, as soon as possible after December 31, 1917. If 
received by you not later than January 1, 1918, it must be mailed or delivered 
not later than January 10, 1918. If received by you after January 1, 1918, 
it must be mailed or delivered not later than ten days after the date of its 

receipt. 

D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 



INSTRUCTIONS ^EEAD CAREFULLY. 



It 



1. Read this entire schedule before putting down any figures, 
must be filled out and returned. 

2. Enter in each column headed "Stock on hand December 31 
1917," the quantity of each commodity named in the preceding col 
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limn headed " Commodity "' which you have on hand December 31, 
1917; and in each column headed '" Stock on hand December 31, 1916," 
the quantity which you had on hand December 31, 1916— one year 
ago. These figures must be based on inventories or records, as far as 
possible. Where inventories or records are not available, the best 
possible estimate must be made. Figures for 1916 are essential for 
comparative purposes. 

3. All quantity figures must be stated in the unit of weight or 
measure specified on the schedule. Include all stocks on hand, whether 
owned by you or not. 

4. If there is any commodity listed which you usually handle, but 
which is not in stock on December 31, 1917, or was not in stock on 
December 31, 1916, write " Out " in the proper column for that com- 
modity. For a commodity wliich yoii never handle, do not write 
*' None " — leave the space blank. 

5. In the column under the heading " Estimated quantity in transit," 
enter for each commodity the total quantity which you have recently 
shipped and which you believe has not been delivered to the purchaser 
or consignee before the close of business on December 31. Even if the 
goods are expected to be delivered as early as the next day, they 
should be included. Include shipments of your stock from public 
warehouses and public cold-storage houses, as well as shipments from ■ ' 
your own place of business. This column is to be filled in only by 
-concerns that ship out goods by freight or express. 

6. Public warehouses and public cold-storage warehouses must re- 
port their entire holdings of the products listed on this schedule (ex- 
cept those in private compartments), whether such stocks are the 
property of the storage houses or of their clients. They need not give ' 
the approximate total value asked for in question 3 on the fourth 
page. All other persons and concerns must include in their reports 
all stocks in private warehouses and private cold-storage space, and 
stocks in private compartments in public warehouses and public cold- 
storage warehouses, but must not include any other stocks in public 
warehouses or public cold-storage warehouses. 

7. Brokers or commission merchants having stociis on hand, whether 
such stocks are owned by them or by their clients, must report the 
stocks. 

8. Blanks have been sent to all branch and subsidiary establish- 
ments so far as known. Main offices must instruct the managers of 
branch and subsidiary establishments immediately to fill out the 
schedules, or must notify such managers that the schedules will be 
filled out at the main office. A separate schedule must be filled out 
for each branch or subsidiary establishment and for the main office, 
except that those in any one city may be reported on a single schedule. 
Every main office must also give a complete list of the branch houses 
correctly named, with the location of each. Care must be taken not 
to report any stock more than once. 

9. The schedule when filled out must be signed by some responsible ? 
person duly authorised to do so. If the business for which the an- 
swers are made is owned by an individual, the owner must sign unless 
absent or incapacitated, in which case the manager or other person 
in charge must do so and state why the owner did not. In the 
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case of a partnership a member must sign. In the case of an asso- 
ciation or corporation an officer duly authorized for the purpose, 
or the general manager, if so authorized, must sign. In the case 
of a branch or subsidiaiy establishment, the manager, if authorized, 
may sign, but in stich instances the main office will be held responsible 
for the answers of the branch or subsidiary establishments. 

10. This schedule must be filled out completely, regardless of any 
information which you may previously have given to departments or 
agencies of the Federal or State Governments. If you do not carry 
stocks of any of the items listed, the schedule must be returned with 
a statement to this effect. For the return of your schedule an ad- 
dressed official envelope, which requires no postage, is inclosed. 

11. Failure or refusal an answer as requested is punishable by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one year^ or 
both. It is expected, however, that all individuals, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, and corporations will consider it their patriotic duty to fill 
out and return the schedules as requested. 

Food survey schedule of Dec. 31, 1917. 

(Give all quantities in the unit of weight or measure specified. Include all stocks on hand, whether owned: 

by you or not.) 



Special notes. 



GRAINS AND SEEDS. 

Qive all quantities of 
grains and seeds (items 1 to 
11, inclusive) in bushels, 
omitting any fractions or 
any odd pormds. Do not 
give the quantities of such 
commodities in pounds, 
tons, or cars, nor in such in- 
definite units as bags or 
sacks. 



Commodity. 



Stock on 

hajid Dec. 

31, 1917. 



Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Grain sorghiuns — ^kafir, milo, etc 

Bice, rough 

Buckwheat 

Beans, dry, edible — all kinds 

Cowpeas 

Peas and lentils (including all dry 

peas except cowpeas). 
wheat flour, patents and straights. . . 
Wheat flour, flrst and second clear. . , 
Wheat flour, low grades 



.bu. 
.bu. 
.bu. 
.bu. 
.bu. 
.bu. 
.bu. 
-bu. 
.bu. 
-bu. 
.bu. 



.bbls. 
.bbls. 
.bbls. 



Stock on 

hand Dec. 

31, 1916. 



...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 
...bu. 

.bbls. 
.bbls. 
.bbls. 



Estimated 
quantity in. 

transit 

from you 

Dee. 31, 

1917.1 



bu. 

bu.. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu.. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bbls. 

bbls.. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

lbs. 

bbls. 

sb. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



GRAIN FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Give all quantities of 
flour (items 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 17) in barrels, omitting 
' fractions or odd pounds. 
If the flour is in bags, pack- 
ages, etc., do not report the 
number of these, but con- 
vert the quantity into bar- 
rels by dividing the total 
number of pounds by 196. 

Give all quantities of 
items 16 and 18 to 23, inclu- 
sive, in pounds. Reduce 
all packages, of whatever 
size, to pounds of 16 ounces. 



15. Whole-wheat and graham flour 

16. other wheat food products— wheat 

breakfast foods, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, noodles, etc. 

17. Rye flour 

18. Com flour, and corn meal suitable 

for human food. 

19. other com' food products— hominy, 

grits, corn breakfast foods, etc 

20. Buckwheat flour 

21. Rice, cleaned or milled 

22. Boiled oats and oatmeal 

23. Bakery products— bread, crackers, 

cakes, wafers, etc. 



.bbls. 
...lbs. 



.bbls. 
...lbs. 



.lbs. 

.lbs. 
.lbs. 
.lbs. 
-lbs. 



k 



. .bbls. 
. . .lbs. 



.bbls. 
. .lbs. 

. .lbs. 

. .lbs. 
. .lbs. 
. .lbs. 
. .lbs. 



»-If you handle a commodity, but have none in transit from you on Dec. 31, write "None" opposite that, 
commodity. Leave spaces blank opposite commodities which you do not siiip out. 
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Commodity. 


Stock on 

hand Dec. 

31, 1917, 


Stock on 

hand Dee. 

31, 1916. 


Estimated 
quantity in 

transit 
from you 

Dec. 31, 
1917, 






lbs. 


24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 


. . .lbs. 
. . .lbs. 
...lbs., 
. . .lbs. 

. . .lbs. 

. . .lbs. 
. . .lbs. 

. . .lbs. 

...lbs. 
. . .lbs. 

. . .lbs. 


lbs. 






lbs. 


lbs. 






lbs. 


lbs. 


XJCTS. 

Give all quantities ol 
meats and meat products 
<items 24 to 34, inclusive) 
in pounds. Do not state 
merely the number of 
hams, sides of bacon, 
shoulders or sides of beef 
which you have in stock; 
nor the number of pack- 
ages or cases of gelatin; 
Cive the weight In poimds 
for every such item. 


27. Mutton, lamb and goat meat— fresh, 

chined and frozen. 

28. Dressed poultry and game— fresh 

and frozen., 

29. Live poultry in the hands ol dealers . . 

30. Salted and cured beef— including 

pickled, corned, dried, etc. 

31. Cured hams, bacon and shoulders 

sweet-pickled, dry-salted, or 
smoked. 


.....lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

..,..lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


33. All other meats not canned- 

tongues, kidneys, livers, sausages, 
scrapple, etc. 

34. Gelatin Intended, for food, including 

flavored gelatin. 


lbs. 

.....lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 


PISH. 




lbs. 


35 
36 
37 


. . .lbs. 
. . .lbs. 
. . .lbs. 


lbs. 


Give all quantities of 
fish m pounds, not in kegs, 
kits, etc. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


37. Fish in brine 


lbs. 


lbs. 










38 Lard 


lbs. 


38 

39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 


....lbs. 

....lbs. 

....lbs. 
....lbs. 

...gals. 
...gals. 
...gals. 


lbs. 


VEGETABLE. 

Give all quantities of 
items 38, 39, 40, and 41 in 
pounds. 

Give all quantities of 
items 42, 43, and 44 in gal- 
lons. Where oil is in bot- 
tles, with the number of 


39. Lard compounds and lard substi- 
tutes (excluding purely vegetable 


lbs. 


lbs. 


40. Solid vegetable cooking fats (labels 
will iudioate whether vegetable or 


lbs. 


lbs. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


42. Cottonseed oil, excluding any not 




J gals. 


43. Olive oil 




find gallons by dividing 
the total fluid ounces by 
128. 


44 Peanut oil 


gals. 


:..gals. 








DAIEY AND RELATED 


45. Butter— 4airy, creamery, ladled. 


lbs. 


46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

62 
63 

64 
65 


....lbs. 
....lbs. 
...gals. 
...gals. 
. . .doz. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 

....lbs. 
....lbs. 

....lbs. 
....lbs. 


lbs. 






lbs. 


lbs. 


Oivfl itftm<! 45 46 50 51 




gals. 


gals. 


52, 53, 54, and 65 in pounds. 
Do not report merely the 
number of packages, oases. 

Report items 47 and 48 in 
gallons and item 49 in doz- 
ens. 


48 Ice cream 


gals. 


gals. 






doz. 




lbs. 


lbs. 




lbs. 


lbs. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


in small packages, cans, 
etc., find number of 
pounds by dividing total 
oimces by 16. 


53. Margarine — oleomargarine, butter- 

ine, etc. 

54. Peanut butter 


lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 




lbs. 


lbs. 










66. Canned meat, canned sausage, and 

canned poultry. 
57. Canned soup 


lbs. 

... .lbs. 


56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 


....lbs. 


lbs. 


CANNED GOODS. 


....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 

....lbs. 
....lbs. 


lbs. 


Give all quantities of 
canned goods in pounds. 

To obtain the quantities 
■ot canned goods in pounds, 
divide the total number of 




lbs. 


lbs. 


.'i9, r'.q.TiTipfi sardiTifis, 


.. ..lbs. 


lbs. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


61. Canned com 


lbs. 


lbs. 


62. Canned peas 


lbs. 


• lbs. 


ounces in all cans (ounces 


63, P-ariTiRd baked bpans ,. 


lbs. 


lbs. 




64.' Other canned vegetables— string 
beans, lima beans, pumpkin, as- 
paragus, etc. 


lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 


16. 

Preserves, etc., in large 


lbs. 


in cans or glass jars, must 
be reported under item 66. 


86. Preserves, marmalades, jellies, 
crushed fruits, and fruit simps. 


lbs. 


lbs 
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Special notes. 


Commodity. 


Stock on 

hand Dec. 

31, 1917. 


Stock on 

hand Dec. 

31, 1916. 


Estimated 

quantity in 

transit ' 

from you 

Dec. 31, 

1917. 




67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


Apples 


.... bu. 


67 
68 
.69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


....bu. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 


bu. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Irish potatoes 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Give the quantities of 


Sweet potatoes and yams 

Onions 


lbs. 

lbs 


lbs. 

lbs 


apples in bushels, omit- 


Cabbage 


lbs 


lbs 


tmg any fractions or any 
odd pounds. Give all veg- 
etables in pounds. Do not 
use such units as boxes, 
bags, or barrels. 


Carrots 


lbs. 


lbs 


Turnips and rutabagas 


lbs. 


lbs. 








DRIED FROTTS, NUTS, AND 


74. 
7.5. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


Raisins, currants, figs, and dates 

Prunes ^ 


lbs. 

lbs. 


74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


....lbs. 
....lbs. 

....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 


lbs. 


PEANUTS. 


lbs 


vJive the quantities of all 


Other dried or evaporated fruits and 
berries 


... lbs. 


lbs. 


dried fruit, nuts, and pea- 


Nuts, whole 


lbs. 


lbs. 


nuts in pounds. Do not 
use such mdefinite units as 


Nut meats (shelled nuts) 


. lbs. 


lbs. 


Peanuts, unshelled 


lbs. 


lbs. 


boxes, cases, barrels, bags. 


Peanuts, shelled 


lbs. 


lbs. 


or packages, and do not re- 
port peanuts in bushels. 








SUGAR, STARCHES, ETC. 


81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 
85. 
86. 


Sugar — all kinds 


lbs. 


81 

82 

83 
84 
85 

86 


....lbs. 

...gals. 

...gals. 
....lbs. 
....lbs. 

....lbs. 


lbs. 


Give quantities of items 


Sirup— cane, sorghum, corn, maple, 
etc 




gals. 

gals. 

lbs. 


81, 84, 85, and 8B m pounds. 
Give quantities of items 


Molasses, excluding any not suitable 
ffir hnTna.Ti fnnH 




82 and 83 in gallons. If 
gallons or fractions of gal- 
lons of molasses or sirup in 
cans are not shown on la- 


Honey 


lbs. 


Canriifis 


lbs 


lb«! 


Tapioca, sago, cornstarch, and other 


lbs. 


lbs. 


bels, convert pounds to 
gallons by dividing total 
number pounds by 12. 









1. What is your principal business? 

2. Is your concern an Individual, partnership, association, or corporation ': 



3. Give the approximate total value (.at current cost prices) of the commodities on 
hand December 31, 1917, reported on this schedule. This information is essential in 
the classification of the returns. $ 

4. Where are your present stocks of foodstuffs located? (If part are in one city and 
part in another, describe the situation fully.) 

5. Have you any branch or subsidiary establishments? If so, give a 

complete list, with the name and location of each. (Use separate sheet if necessary.) 

6. Are j'ou inclosing reports for any branches herewith? Or will your 

branches report direct? 

7. Are you connected, as a branch or subsidiary establishment, with any larger 
organizations? If so, give the name and location of your main office. 

I certify that the answers to the questions in the foregoing schedule are true and 
complete to the best of my information, knowledge, and belief. 



{Name of person signing.) 

.___, 1918. 



(Date.) 



(Name of position or connection with 
concern.) 



(Name of concern.) 

X 



Schedule No. 
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EXHIBIT 3. 

Wab Emergency Food Survex. 

United States Department of Agbiculttjbev 

Bureau of Maekets, 
Washington, D. C, December 1, 1917. 

In accordance with the notice that appears at the head of the accompanying: 
War Emergency Food Survey schedule, a comprehensive investigation or survey 
is to be made of the Nation's food supply as of December 31, 1917. The gen- 
eral plan which was used in conducting the preliminary survey of August 31 
will be followed. 

The information requested in the accompanying schedules refers to com- 
mercial stocks and not to the holdings of any individual for his personal oi- 
family needs. Every manufacturing, mercantile, storing, or other business coa- 
cern, whether individual, partnership, association, or corporation, having om 
hand at the close of business December 81, 1917, any raw, pai'tly niauiufactured,. 
or completely manufactured foods or food materials, whether owned by such 
concern or not, is required to answer the questions contained in the schedule. 

Hotels, restaurants, commissaries of railroads, steamboat companies and in- 
dustrial concerns, schools, colleges, hospitals, sanitariums, correctional and 
other public institutions, and other large users of foods and food materials are- 
required to report their holdings if their stocks on hand have a total value at 
current cost price of $250 or over. 

Persons required to report can obtain copies of the schedule from the Bureau 
of Markets, Washington, D. C, or from the branch offices of the Bureau of 
Markets, or from field agents in marketing enmnerated below. 

Chablb^ J. Beand, 

Chief of Bureau. 

places where schedules may be obtained. 

Alabama : Bureau of Markets, S0S-S09 .lefCersou County Savings Bank Building,. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Arizona : Bureau of Markets, AVater Users' Building, Phoenix, Ari^. 
Arkansas : Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 503 Metropolitan Bank Building, 

New Orleans, La. 
California : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 1131 Merchants Exchange,. San Franr- 

Cisco, Cal. 
Bureau of Markets, 524 Pcist Office Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Colorado : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 509 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 26, Customhouse, Denver, Colo. 
Bureau of Markets, 901 Railroad Avenue, Rocky Ford, Colo, 
Connecticut : Field Agent in ilarketing, Connecticut Agricultural College,. 

Storrs, Conn. 
Delaware: Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 578 Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
District of Columbia : Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. 
Florida: Bureau of JIarkets, 909-911 Bisbee Building, 41-43 West Forsytli> 
, Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Georgia : 

Field Agent in Marketing, (Jeorgia State College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 1710 Third National Bank Building, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Bureau of Markets, 416 Conunlly Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Idaho : Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 516 Chamber of Commerce, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Illinois : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, Room 6, Post Office Building, Cairo, 111. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, Room 974, 208 South La Salle Street,. 

Chicago, 111. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 3, 817 Exchange Avenue, Union Stock Yards,. 

Chicago, 111. 
Bureau of Markets, 59 Board of Trade, Chicago, 111. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 602, Distributors Building, 236 North ClarlO 

Street, Chicago, 111. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 509 Lehmann Building, Peoria, 111. 
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Intllana : 

Field Agent in Mnrlveting, Purdue University, Lafayette, Intl. 
umee Of Jerteral Grain Supervision, 827 Board of Trade Building, Indiau- 
apohs, Ind. "" 

^"^nva^'*'''' *^^*'"* '" *^**''^^*"'^' lo^^'a State College of Agriculture, Ames, 
^^Kans' ^^''^ ""^ Federal Grain Supervision, 313 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, 
Kentucky : 

**ville°K^^''^"^' ^"'^" Supervision, 27 Board of Trade Building, Louis- 
Field Agent in Marketing, College of Agriculture, Universitv of Kentucky 
Tiexmgton, Ky. • ^vculucji.^, 

Louisiana : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 503 Metropolitan Bank Building, New 

Bureau of Markets, Room 307, Abraham Cotton Building, New Orleans La 
Maine : Bureau of Markets, Room 1806, Customhouse Tower, Boston, Mass.' " 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 409 Garrett Office Buildins Balti- 
more, Md. *" 
Bureau of Markets, Room 411, Customhouse. Baltimore JId 
Massachusetts : ' 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, Room 1140, 141 Milk Street Boston 
:Mass. ' ■ ' 

Bureau of Markets, Room 1806, Customhouse Tower, Boston Mass 
Bureau of Markets, 510 Fidelity Building, Boston, JIass 
Michigan: 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 314 Holden Building, 211 Griswold 

Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Bureau of Markets, 404 New Telegraph Building, 72 Shelbv Street Detroit 
Mich. ' ' ' 

Field Agent in Marketing, Division of aiarkets, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 
Minnesota : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 309 Glencoe BuildiiiR, Duluth, Minn 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 326 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 300, Market State Bank Building, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Field Agent in Marketing, College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 

University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bureau of Markets, 523 Live Stock Exchange, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mississippi: Office of Federal Gi-ain Supervision, 503 Metropolitan Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 
Missouri : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 310 Postal Telegraph Building, Kansas 

City, Mo. 
Bureau of Markets, Rooms. 203-205 Produce Exchange Building, Kansas 

City, Mo. 
Bureau of Jlarkets, 657 Livestock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bureau of Markets, Rooms 400-401 Old Customhouse, Third and Olive 

Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 413 United States Appraisers Stores 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Montana : Field Agent in Marketing, Montana State College of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, Mont. 
Nebraska : 

Field Agent in Marketing, College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 738 Brandeis Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
Bureau of Markets, Box 184, South ^ide Station, Omaha, Nebr, 
Bureau of Markets, 506-507 Farnam Building, Thirteenth and Parnam 
Streets, Omaha, Nebr. 
Nevada: Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 1131 Merchants Exchange, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

58464 — 18 10 
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New Hampshire : Bureau of Markets, Room 1806, Customliouse Tower, Boston, 

Mass. 
New Jersey : Bureau of Markets, Room 313, Insurance Exchange Building, 

Phihidelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico: Bureau of Markets, Water Users' Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
New York : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 98 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bureau of Markets, Room 232, Post Office Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, Room 1607, 27 William St., New York 

City. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 507, Fruit Trade Building, 204 Franklin Street, 
New York City. 
North Carolina : Bureau of Markets, Box 729, Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota : Office of Federal Grain Supervision. 826 Flour Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. , 
Ohio : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 210 .Tohnston Building, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. ^ 

Bureau of Markets, Room 307, .Tohnston Building, Fifth Street between 

Walnut and Vine, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Office of Federal Grain Sups'rvisiou, 709 lUumiuating Building, Cleveland. 

Ohio. 
Bureau of Markets, 8-9 Exfhanse Building, 2411:! East Ninth Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Bureau of Markets, 207 Chamlier of Connnerce. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bureau of Markets, 307 Martlin Building, 71 East State Street, Columbus. 

Ohio. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision. 2009 Second National Bank Building, 
Toledo. Ohio. 
Oklahoma : Office of Federal Grain Supervision, !302 Patterson Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
Oregon : 

Field Agent in Marketint;-. Oregon Auricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision. 310 Worcester Building, Portland. 

Oreg. 
Bureau of Markets, P. O. Box 36, North Portland, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania : 

Bureau of Markets, 530 Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 578 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 315, Insurance Exchange Building, Third, Wal- 
nut, and Doqk Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 618-615 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 808, Kellerman Building, Eighteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rhode Island : Bureau, of Markets, 416 Federal Building, Providence, R. I. 
South Carolina : Field Agent in Marketing, Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 
South Dakota : Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 326 Flour Exchange, Jlin- 

neapolis, Minn. 
Tennessee : 

Field Agent in Marketing, College of Agriculture, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 403 Exchange Building, Memphis, 

Tenn, 
Bureau of Markets, 804 Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 807 Independent Life Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Texas : 

Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 511 First National Bank Building, 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Bureau of Markets, 215A Live Stock Exchange, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Bureau of Markets, 501 Moore Building, Tenth and Maine Streets, Fort 

Worth, Tex. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 222 Security Building, Galveston, Tex. 
Utah: 

Field Agent in Marketing, Agricultural College of Utah, Logan, Utah, 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 423 Ness Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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\'ennont: Field Agent in Marketing, care of Commissioner of Agriculture, St. 

Albans, Vt. 
Virginia : 

Field Agent in Marketing, Old Davis Building, Tliirteenth and Franklin 

Streets, Richmond, Va. 
Bureau of Markets. 1008-1009 Times-Dispatch Building, Richmond, Va. 
Washington : 

Field Agent in Marketing, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 802 Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Office of Federal Grain Supervision, 516 Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 

Wash. 
Bureau of Markets, Room 424, Post Office Building, Spokane, Wash. 
A\est Virginia : Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. 
Wisconsin: Office of Federal Grain Supervision. Room 513, 122 Wisconsin 

Street, Mil\yaukee, Wis. 
Wyoming: Bureau of Markets, Room 26, Customhouse, Denver, Ohio. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else on that? If not, take up 
the next item. " Conservation of food products in transportation and 
storage." 

^Ir. Brand. The next item in the bill relates to " Conservation of 
food products in transportation and storage." In this work we are 
trying to bring about such changes as will result in better refrig- 
erator car equipment, better heater cars, better adapted types of 
storage, better loading in cars, and better grading. The work with 
the railroads, which we discussed a while ago, also is conducted 
under this project. We have a number of men who are constantly 
taking up in behalf of producers and shippers, with carriers and 
Avith the Railroad Administration, the matter of securing relief 
Avhere relief is badly needed, in the movement of food, food mate- 
rials, fertilizers, agricultural machinery, and everything which enters 
into agricultural production. 

Mr. Anderson. I suppose it is useless to ask if a similar work is 
not being done by the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Mr. Brand. No ; there is no similar work to this being done. The 
Bureau of Chemistry is doing work with certain products of a simi- 
lar character. For instance. Miss Pennington is doing with respect 
to f)oultry and eggs what we are doing with other products, and she 
also does work with fish along those same lines. We do not dupli- 
cate in those lines. Her work is confined to those particular 
products. 

Mr. Haugen. The Bureau of Chemistry does get figures relating 
to cars and shipment and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Brand. Only incidentally with relation to its poultry, eggs, 
and fish work. 

Mr. Hatjgen. I understood you to say you were doing the same 
thing. 

Mr. Brand. No ; not with reference to those products. The most 
striking thing we hare accomplished in this particular work is that 
we have made an arrangement with the United States Eailroad Ad- 
ministration under which all refrigerator cars constructed will be 
built in accordance with our recommendations. This, we believe, 
will bring our refrigerator-car equipment up to a standard that has 
never been thought of before in this country. That standard has 
been agreed upon, and all construction in the future will be in 
accordance with it. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars' worth of provisions are lost 
every winter because our heater-car equipment is insufficient, and 
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we are working out the same ideas with reference to the heater car 
that we have ah-eady worked out with reference to the refrigerator 
car. 

Mr. Lesher. Is anybody studying the system of transportation of 
horses ? 

Mr. Braad. Only so far as the Bureau of Animal Industry may 
deal with it, under the 28-hour law. 

Mr. Lesher. That is going to be very important. 

Mr. Brand. Yes. We are not doing anything in regard to horses, 
except that we do report the horse and mule movement to market. 

The next heading in the bill is " Market inspection of perishable 
foods." This committee is familiar with this itemj as having been 
incorporated in large part in the regular appropriation bill. 

There are a number of markets at which inspectors should now be 
stationed, which will be served if this appropriation is granted. 
These markets can not be taken care of with available appropriations. 

In addition, we are planning to undertake some work in the inspec- 
tion of butter, and we have also been urged very, very strenuously 
to do the same with eggs. We have not developed a method of 
handling the egg proposition, but we have developed a method with 
reference to butter, and we will take up immediately the inspection 
of that commodity in this country. 

Mr. Anderson. When do you expect to do that ? I am very much 
interested in that. 

Mr. Brand. We are expecting to make a beginning immediately 
in the State of Minnesota. The Minnesota people have promised co- 
operation in the matter, and we expect to begin within 30 days, on 
Minnesota butter first, to work out our method of dealing with it. 

Mr. Wason. Briefly, what is your line of inspection to be? 

Mr. Braxd. At the present time we are inspecting only two or three 
vegetables. 

Mr. Wason. No; I mean on butter? 

Mr. Brand. Well, we will inspect it to determine its score and pass 
upon its condition and marketability. 

Mr. Wason. Do you mean as to whether it has got any substan<^e in 
it that never came from the milk pail ? 

Mr. Brand. No; the Bureau of Chemistry will pass upon that. 
We will have nothing to do with that part of the matter except that 
we will report the facts to the Bureau of Chemistry if we are sus- 
picious. 

(The following letters indicate the opinion which the various in- 
terests affected have of the Inspection Service :) 

Gband Junction, Com., Unvch 29. 1018. 
Jlr. B. B. Peatt, 

Supervising Inspector, 139 Xorth Clarice Street. C7iiror/o. 111. 

Dear Mr. Peatt : This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 26 
inclosing certificate No. 536, Inspection report on LV 35801. car of bulk apples. 

We wish to extend to you the thanks of the members of this association for 
the manner in which you have handled the ihspection of several of our cars in 
your district. Your reports have been a great help to us in showing the growers 
the exact condition of these different cars of fruit on arrival at the different 
markets, for, as you know, an inspection from the Government is always consid- 
ered fair, and there Is no opportunity given the growers to claim that they have 
gotten the worst of the deal. 
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Our Chicago representative, Mr. T. S. Clarke, of the Stewart Fruit Co., has 
called our attention to the very prompt and courteous treatment you have 
given him in malsing prompt inspection on our shipments. 
Again thanlfing you, we are 
Yours, very truly, 

» The GliANu .Junction Fkuit Growers' Association, 
By J. M. SiLCox. 



Yakima Valley Traffic & Credit Association, 

Yakima, Wash., Janupry 23, 1918, 
Mr. Charles J. Brand, 

r. kS'. Department of Afiriciiltiire, Bureau of Markets, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sib: Please sive lue a list of the names and addresses of all of the In- 
spectors that are now assigned to the different marltets under your supervision. 
We find your work of great benefit in the delivery and adjustment of perish- 
able shipments wliicli are in trouble, and we are anxious to be advised, riot only 
of the names and addresses of the inspectors that are at present employed, but 
also those who may be employed from time to time. 
Yours, truly, 

Yakima A' alley Traffic & Credit Association, 

L. F. Sainsbuey, Manager. 



December 7, 1917. 
Mr. E. L. Maekell, 

Siii)errising liisjiecfor, BiireuH of Mnrl.ets, 

204 Franklin Street, Neir York Citp. 

Deae Sir: We thank you for your letter of December 3 inclosing inspection 
certificates on cars PFE .5443 and GN 50005. 

These are very valuable and helpful reports, and we are particularly pleased 
that they are not, as we anticipated, confined merely to a report of condition, 
but also of pack, color, quality, and grade. 

From some source we had obtained tlie impression that these certificates 
would contemplate only condition, and we were yreatly disappointed, as thereby 
their usefulness and influence would linve greatly been curtailed. As It is, they 
appear to us as being comprehensive and invaluable, and we can not refrain 
from tills enthusiastic expression of our belief that the installation of this 
service bv the Bureau of Markets is the biggest single thing that has ever been 
done for the reform and improvement of the fruit trade and the stabilization of 
the industry of the production and distriV>ution of perishable food products. 

It is our earnest hope that the Bureau of Markets will extend this service 
as rapidly as possible, and it is our intention to cooperate in every possible way 
with the Bureau and to take full advantage of this splendid facility. We de- 
sire, as far as possible, always to have these reports in duplicate, but we note 
that you have delivered the duplicate of the original reports to our representa- 
tives at New York, to whom we are applying therefor. 

Yours, very truly, ,, _, 

NOETHWESTEEN FeUIT EXCHANGE. 

(Copy to Mr. Chas. J. Brand. Chief. Office of Markets, Washington, D. C.) 



New Orleans, Janiiarj/ 29. 1918. 

Mr. Chas. J. Brand, 

CJiief of Bureau of Market.^. 

U. 8. Department of Agrieulture, 

Washington. D. C. 
Dear Mr. Brand: Your notification that you would have '"^"spertor in this 
market bv Februarv 10, is among the most welcome and important received this 
"ear AVe beHeve that the wisdom of your decision will be borne out from the 
vlrv first dav. and that immense benefit will result for the cause ot food con- 
Ili-vation and in other ways. We will consider it a privilege to cooperate in 
every way in making the new departure a success. 
With best wishes, I am 

Yours, very truly, j^^ ^^ v^^j^er, 

Food Administrator for Louisiana. 
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JIlLWAUKEE, JdHIKIIl/ XT, HUH. 

Jlr. B. B. Pbatt, 

Supervising Inspector, Chicago, Hi. 
Dear Sik : Yours of Jamiai-y 14 received, informing us that you have secured 
Federal inspection of shipments of fruits aud vegetaljles in a number of im- 
portant markets, but this does not include inspectors in our market, and we 
are writing you for further information how to handle this matter. We have 
had a great many rejections of cars and especially when prices were tending to 
lower values. Will you have an Inspector in Milwaukee in the near future or 
will it have to be handled from Chicago? Kindly give us all information possible. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction and this ^^•ill educate our trade so 
that they will have to take their ears when they come up to grade and quality, 
regardless market conditions. 
Yours, very truly, 

J. H. Wussow & Co.. 
Commission Merchants. 



(At 4.20 o'clock p. 111. the committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, Apr. 26, 1918. at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee ox Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday, April 26, WIS. 
(The discussion of the estimates of the Bureau of Markets Mas re- 
sumed at 11.58 a. m., following the statement of Assistant Secretary 
Ousley). 

Bureau or Markets. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES J. BRAND, CHIEF OF THE BUREATT 
OF MARKETS, UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE — Continued. 

Mr. Cakdler (acting chairman). Mr. Brand, will you now take up 
the rest of your statement ? The next item is " City market service,"' 
on page 45. 

Mr. Brand. This Avork is being developed in a number of cities,. 
which are given in the Book of Estimates, Providence, Albany, Bos- 
ton. Cleveland, Denver, Grand Eapids, St. Paul, and Springfield,. 
Mass. It is being called for very insistently by many other cities^ 
and we are hoping with the funds to be made available that we can 
extend it to a number of additional places, including Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Rochester, St. Louis, Detroit, and certain New England towns 
where there are large populations, and where market gardening op- 
erations surrounding the town have been developed. This Avork 
touches most intimately both the producer and the consumer. We 
reach every morning thousands of market gardeners, and many thou- 
sands of consumers. We have had the hearty cooperation of the 
newspapers in the cities where we have been working. In fact, we 
have made that one of the conditions of working in those cities, as 
the work depends for its success upon calling the consumers' atten- 
tion to those products that are present in excess quantities at any one 
time. It is a problem of using the excess in order that ,the producer 
may sell it to the greatest possible advantage and thus be encouraged 
to produce more. 
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Ml". McLaughlin. It adds to the surplus. 

^Ir. Brand. Yes. We are cooperating very closely Avith the Food 
Administration in this work, and I brought along as an illustration 
for the committee the type of report we get out. [Illustrating.] 
We jointly get out a report in which we furnish all the wholesale 
prices and also the prices which, based upon the Avholesale prices, the 
consumer should pay. The Food Administration furnishes the col- 
umn "Fair retail prices to the consmner," as they do to a certain ex- 
tent here in Washington. This report is published hi the Providence 
Journal, and they give us every day a double column of space in 
order to furnish this information. 

]Mr. Candler. In the papers in my country and in the Washing- 
ton papers they print a list of necessary items with the price eA-ery 
few days. Is that part of this policy? 

]Mr. Brand. We cooperate very generally with them on that Avork. 
In some of the cities we have joint committees, tlie Food Administra- 
tion has a representative, and the Bureau of Markets has a representa- 
tive, the home economics organization has a representative, and the 
local organization has a representative. 

^Ir. Candler. That is to advise the people what the things are 
worth on the market? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do the newspapers make a charge for carrving 
this? 

Mr. Brand. In no case. It is all done voluntarily, and in some sec- 
tions they have taken a very great interest in it. We have not been 
able to get the same interest" in all sections, but the interest is growing 
greatly. 

Mr. Candler. There is a decrease of $20,069. 

Mr. Brand. There is a decrease. As I stated yesterday, we made 
very careful estimates. When we are asking people to put up money 
to the extent we are asking them now, it is quite important to be eco- 
nomical in the use of it, and we estimated very, very carefully ; and 
for that reason I sincerelv hope that the coinmittee will allow the 
amount estimated. I hope they will feel that there is not much 
opportimity to cut. Otherwise we would not be able to carry on the 
work which Ave haAe been carrving on. 

Mr. Candler. In the general estimates the estimates last year were 
$2,622,000. The estimate presented in this book of estimates is 
$2,368,958, showing a decrease of about $152,042. 

Mr. Brand. We estimated A-ery carefully, and so I feel free to say 
to the committee that I hope you will bear that fact in mind in con- 
sidering my statement before the committee. 

Mr. Candler. It means these are the estimates that you consider 
absolutely necessary to carry on the work ? 

Mr. Brand. I do. These reports are put out every morning. Our 
men are at the market place sometimes at i o'clock in the morning. 
In Cleveland we have to get there at 4. The market is opened at 5 in 
order to facilitate this work ; the city is cooperating in it. The loads 
of every farmer have been tabulated, and the report is ready to be 
placed on the bulletin board at the opening of the market, giving a 
^statement of the products that are there. The report is mailed to the 
farmers, sent direct to them at their rural boxes, so that they know 
what prices are prevailing. 
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For the information of the committee I would like to insert a num- 
ber of these reports that are being issued, by title. I wish to do that 
in order that you may have an idea of the character of the reports 
that are being issued. 

Mr. Candler. Let that be done. 

Pkriodical Kepokts Issued by the Bt-heat of BIakkets, U.m'bed States De- 

PAETMENT 01' AgKK'T'I.TUKE. 

Any series of these reports will be sent free of charge to all persons who 
sho^^• a need for them, upon receipt of reciuest. Telegraphic reports will be 
sent collect. 

COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS. 

Monthly reports showing cold-storage holdings of the following perishable 
commodities in the Ignited. States are being issued : 

Box apples. Dry salt pork. 

Barrel apples. Sweet pickled pork. 

Case eggs. Lard. 

Frozen eggs. Lamb and mutton. 

American cheese. Broilers. 

(U-eamery butter. Roasters. 

Packing-stock butter. Fowls. 

Frozen beef. Turkeys. 

Cured beef. Miscellaneous poultry. 

Frozen pork. Frozen fish (2.5 classes). 

DAIRY PRODXX'TS. 

Dailii liiittcr-iiinilct bulletin. — These bulletins contain daily summaries of 
market conditions, i-eceipts. shipments, supplies and prices, and cold-storage 
movement of butter in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Min- 
neapolis. They are issued from offices in vhese cities and from Washhigton. 

Weekip chepHe-inarket bulletin. — These bulletins contain daily and weekly 
summaries of market conditions, receipts, shipments, supplies, and cold-storage 
movement of cheese in the above cities. 

Montlilji duli'ii market rerieir and produetion reports. — These reports show the 
quantity of butter, cheese, condensed milk, and other dairy products, as well 
as oleomargarine, manufactured in each State, and the production for the 
cori-esponding month of the previous year. 



Dfiilii e(/(/-ui.arkef hiiUetiii. — These bulletins give daily reports of market con- 
ditions, receipts, shipments, suiiplies and prices, and cold-storage movement of 
eggs in Xew Yorlf City. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago, and Minneapolis. They 
are issued from branch offices in these cities and from Washington. 

FRUITS AKD VEGE'IABLES. 

Daily market report.'s of perinhahle Jniltg and reqctaiilen. — These reports are 
issued from permanent market stations loca.tgd in 25 of the larger cities of 
the East, South, and Middle West and from numerous temporary field stations 
in various producing areas during crop movement. They contain : 

(1) Telegraphic reports from all principal markets giving the number of 
cars of each commodity unloaded daily, the origin of these commodities, pre- 
vailing jobbing prices, quality and condition of receipts, and marketing and 
weather conditions. 

(2) Telegraphic reports from all railroads handling the crops in question, 
giving shipments from each State or district up to midnight of the night before. 

(3) Numerous f. o. b. prices from the bureau's representatives in producing 
territory. 

Weekly car-lot summarieg. — These reports give the total number of cars 
shipped from each State by days and weeks, as reported telegraphically daily 
to this bureau by the transportation companies. 

Semiweelcly summary of car-lot shipmentx. — A seiniweekly summary is issued 
of the car-lot shipments of 61 commodities noS covered in the weekly" sununary, 
or of those upon which reports have been discontinued for the remainder of the 
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season. These reports sire based upon Information sent in by the railroads by 
mail. 1 

Weekly market review. — This review summarizes the trend of shipments and 
market prices for pei-ishable frviits and vegetables as given in the daily tele- 
graphic reports. 

GRAIN ANB FtOUB HOLDINGS. 

Monthly food survey reports are issued giving total holdings as reported by 
flour mills, grain elevators, and wholesale grain dealers in the United States, 
with reference to stocks of wheat and other cereals, of wheat flour, and of 
various products used as substitutes for wheat flour, Including corn meal and 
corn flour, rye meal and r.ye flour, barley meal and barley flour, and buckwheat 
flour. Other monthly food survey reports are in preparation. 

GRAIN AND HAY, 

liincckly griiin and luiy nunket reports. — These reports are issued every two 
weeks for the following divisions; 

North Atlantic division, which includes Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts. Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, and Ne^^■ .Jersey. 

Middle Atlantic division, which includes Delaware, Maryland, \'irglnia. West 
Virginia, North Carolina, arid South Carolina. 

Southeastern division, which includes Tennessee, Georgia, Florida. Alabama, 
Jlississlppi. and Louisiana. 

North central division, which includes northern Michigan, .Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

West central division, which includes Nel)raska, Iowa. jMissouri. and Kansas. 

Southwestern division, which includes Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico. 
: They show estimates of stocks in dealers' hands, prevailing prices and de- 
mand for wheat, corn, oats, and hay in the three last divisions, while in the 
first three divisions milled feeds have been substituted for hay. Simihir re- 
-ports will be Issued in the near future for the east central and northern Pacific 
divisions, and later for the Rocky Mountain and southern Pacific divisions., 

HONEY. 

Semimonthly market reports on honey. — These reports are issued during the 
heavv shipping season and show the arrivals of honey on the market at Chi- 
cago.' Cincinnati, Denver, Kansas City. Minneapolis, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and St. Louis, as reported by' the railroads during the previous two 
weeks, as well as the range of jobbing prices for the different varieties and 
.grades for the same period. 

LIVE STOCK AND MEATS. 

Daily market reports on meat-trade eonditions. — These rejxirts show prices, 
supply, demand, and trend of the market for fresh beef, veal, pork, lamb, and 
mutton In Boston, Los Angeles, New York City. Philadelphia,' and, Washington. 
They are issued early each morning fronj local offices of the bureau at those 
points and at Chicago, Denver, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Lan- 
caster (Pa.), Omaha. Portland (Oreg.), Rocky Ford (Colo.), Salt Lake City, 
r.and St. Paul. 

Daily reports on live stock loadings. — ^These reports show t-he number ot 
car.* of each kind of live stock loaded the day previous in the United States, 
classified bv destinations, also tabulated by State origins for a number of the 
larger market cefaters. The loading rejports are issued early each mornmg 
from the offices which issue reports on meat trade conditions. 

Weekly summary of meat trade conditions. — Bulletins are issued on each Sat- 
urday morning giving a review of market supplies, demands, and prices of fresh 
beef veal, pork, lamb, and mutton at Boston, Los Angeles, New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. They are distributed from the above-named 

local oflSces,. , „ i. . i ■ ■«7„ci. 

Weekly live stock and meat trade news.— This, bulletin is prepared in Wash- 
ington and released every Thursday morning at all of the local offices Prompt 
distribution of timely information pertaining specifically to potential supplies 
and market movements of live stock and meats, marketing methods new restric- 
tions and regulations affecting the marketing of live stock and meats, and other 
information of current interest and benefit to stockmen and others engaged in 
the live stock and meat trade is the purpose of this bulletin. 
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Monthly reports on lire stock at stockyards. — These reports are issued shortly 
after -the 1st of each month and are transmitted to the local offices by leased 
wire and released simultaneously from all offices. They include the following- 
information : Receipts of live stock during the preceding month and the cumula- 
tive receipts for the year to date of cafctle, hogs, sheep, and horses and mules 
at some 60 stockyards, representing more than 50 cities ; reports on total ship- 
ments showing the number of cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses and mules shipped 
during the preceding month and the year to date from public stockyai-ds, repre- 
senting more than 50 cities ; reports on shipments of stockers and feeders show- 
ing the number'of cattle, hogs, apA sheep shipped during the preceding month 
and the year to date from some 35 market centers for feeding and grazing 
purposes ; reports on local slaughter showing the total slaughter for the month 
and year to date of cattle, hogs, and sheep at more than 50 market centers. 

SEEDS. 

Seed Reporter. — ^This bulletin is issued each month and at such other times 
as may seem desii-able. It gives information regardipg receipts, shipments, 
prices, qualities, supply of and demand for seeds obtained through the Seed 
Reporting Service. It reports the official activities of the department seed- 
stocks committee, and contains seed information from other branches of the 
department. 

I WOOL. 

Quarterly wool-stock reports. — These reports show the available supply of 
wool held by wool dealers and textile-wool manufacturers in the United States 
on March 31, June 30, September 30, and December 31. The stock is reported 
in pounds of grease, scoured and pulled wool, tops and noils, in all of the gen- 
erally accepted commercial grades, combing and clothing, in both domestic and 
foreign. The report shows also the stocks held by manufapturers in the leading- 
textile-manufacturing States arid the- amounts held by dealers in the principal 
wool markets of the country. This report shows tlie totals in pounds of grease, 
scoured and pulled wool, also tops and noils. 

Monthly wool-consumption reports. — These reports ,show the amount of wool 
in the United States which entered into the process of manufacture during the- 
month, in pounds of grease, scoul-ed and pulled wool, in all the various commer- 
cial grades, combing and clothing, in both domestic and foreign. It shows also 
the amount of wool consumed in the principal textile-manufacturing States, in 
pounds of grease, scoured and pulled wool. 

LOCAL- >IARKET KEP0RTIN6 SER-VICE. 

Marketing guide for local consumers. — These reports are issued through the 
local press each day or several times each week in cooperation with local agen- 
cies in Albany (N. Y.), Boston, Cleveland, Denver, Grand Rapids, Providence, • 
St. Paul, and Springfield (Mass.). (It is planned to extend the service to other- 
cities soon.) They show wholesale prices paid by retailers in terms of consum- 
ers' units for fruits and vegetables, dairy, poultry, and meat products, and cer- 
tain dry groceries, such as flour, dry beans, rice, etc. They give ajso brief com- 
ments on the scarcity or abundance of local market supplies, and in some cities 
the, range of retail prices. 

Marketing guide for local producers and dealers. — These reports are issued to 
producers and dealers each day or several days a week in cooperation with local 
agencies in the above-mentioned cities. They show arrivals and wholesale 
prices paid by retailers for locally grown produce sold through farmers' mar- 
kets and in some cases' of shipped-in produce handled by commission houses and 
wholesalers. 

Mr. Candlee. Tf there is nothing further, ypu can take up the next, 
item. 

Mr. Haugen. Are you doing any of this in Washington ? 

Mr. Brand. We are doing less in Washington than in many other 
cities. We are working with the superintendent of weights, meas- 
ures, and markets, but we are npt doing in Washington so much of 
this specific line of work. 

Mr. Haugen. Are you giving any advice to the wholesale and retail 
fellows? - 
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Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. Hatjgkn. How is that information disseminated? 

Mr. Brand. By the newspapers and through the regular mimeo- 
graphed reports. The Star every night carries our live-stock infor- 
mation, matter relating to meats particularly. 

Mr. Haugen. How about fruits and vegetables ? 

Mr. Brand. We do not do that directly. We furnish it to manjr 
men aroimd Washington. 

Mr. Haugen. You get out a report like this for Washington ? 

^Ir. Brand. Not identical with it ; no. In other words, we do not 
have a cooperative arrangement in Washington such as we have in. 
Providence and Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you not been able to make such an arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. Brand. We have had so much to do that our men in Washing- 
ton have been forced to do other work. We have made assignments 
to this Avork at various times, but the pressure of other work usually 
results in our being compelled to do other and more important things. 

Mr. Haugen. The fixing of prices is made possilile through the 
Food Administration ? 

ilr. Brand. Those are not fixed prices in any case. They are- 
merely prices we arrive at after a study of the information, and they 
indicate what we believe to be fair. 

Mr. Haugen. These are rather suggestions? 

Mr. Brand. They are what Ave consider fair prices. 

Mr. Haugen. Are they generally adhered to? 

Mr. Brand. To a considerable extent. I think it has a very useful 
effect, especially with certain products. 

Mr. Haugen. You spoke about the price paid by retailers. That 
means the price paid to these middlemen ? This is not the price the 
consumer pays ? 

Mr. Brand. The last column is the consumer's price. 

Mr. Haugen. But the first one is actually paid by retailers. Should 
you not also give the price paid by the price fixers, the men Avho sit 
down in a hotel and fix up the prices for the retailer? Is it possible 
to get that? 

Mr. Brand. I do not suppose that is possible. 

Mr. Haugen. That could be done by inquiring from the farmers 
as to what they get for the shipments. 

Mr. Brand. The Avholesale prices are the prices the producer gets 
for his materials. 

Mr. Haugen. Here [indicating] ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. The wholesale prices are the prices the producer 

ffpts 

Mr. Haugen. I take it this is the price the retailer pays after the 
manipulator gets in passing between the producer and the reta,iler. 

MrT Brand We get the wholesale price paid to the country shipper 
or grower by the wholesaler. 

Mr Haugen. But this statement does not give that. 

Mr. Brand. I think the first column covers that. 

Mr. Haugen. This is the price the retailer pays [indicating], ihe 
retailer buys from the middleman. 

Mr Brand Then, the next line of information we get is what the 
Avholesaler exacts from the retailer. Then, the third is the price 
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that the retailei" exacts from the consumer. Those ai'e the three 
tj'pes of prices we are trying to cover. 

Mr. Haugen. You have the wholesaler and the middleman, but 
you have not got the prices that the shipper gets. 

Mr. Brand. The three columns, I think, cover that. [After exam- 
ination of paper.] This particular report does not gi^e it that way. 
The different newspapers run it different ways. 

Mr. Haugen. In any of your reports do you give that price? 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; we do. That is the strength of the market news 
work, that it furnishes the information to the producer. 

Mr. Hatjgen. That is the thing that is of real value to the con- 
sumer, but that has been left out of this report. 

Mr. Brand. That may be left out of that particular one, but that 
is furnished to many thousands every day. We furnish those prices 
for each of the cities that are large car-lot shipping centers. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What I am interested in is to give the information 
as to what the producer gets. I will give an illustration. Some time 
ago I asked a merchant in this city, "What are you getting for 
eggs?" He said he got .55 cents. I asked him how much he paid 
for them and he said 48 cents. I said, "You can get eggs from Iowa 
for 35 cents." He said, "I am not permitted to do it." Now. some- 
body gets the difference, and that is the fellow that sits in the hotel 
or his office and fixes the price for the shipper and the retail merchant 
for the day. That is the fellow I am after. I do not think that is 
right— -and if this is to be of any value whatever it should get after 
that fellow. 

Mr. Brand. In our discussion yesterday we did indicate a number 
of ways in which the margin between the producer's price and the 
consumer's price is being reduced. 

Mr. Haugen. We know what the margin is. It is double all along 
the line, and until we get the fellow that sits down here and manipu- 
lates prices, whose business is only to fix prices and advance prices 
and to reduce the price to the producer and advance it to the con- 
sumer, this work will not be of any use. He is a gentleman we do 
not have very much use for nowadays, and I think he ought to be 
looked after. 

Mr. Brand. The sum total of this work unquestionably eliminates 
the opportunity for unfair, abusive, and uneconomic practices in 
those respects. For instance, we show for all the commodities we 
report what the producer or the shipper receives for his product 
wholesale. In the case of cabbage, say, we will show that the price 
is $5 for 100-pound crates. 

Mr. Haugen. Upon investigation you will find that these combina- 
tions are so strong that a shipper can not ship to a city unless he is 
in the combination. He can not get a place to unload his car without 
their permission, because the combination controls it, and the price 
sometirties doubles from the price paid to the producer to the price 
paid by the retailer. I understand that is going on right here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Brand. We are trying, of course, to help those producers in 
any way we can. 

Mr. Haugen. I have been calling your attention to this because I 
am interested in it. I do not have much sympathy with those 
fellows, and I would like to see you get after them and jail some 
of them rather than some of the people that have been jailed. 
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Mr. Bkand. Wherever we find any abusive practices we take steps 
to correct them. 

Mr. Hatjgen. You do not have to go very far to find them. 

Mr. Brand. "We believe we are able to deal with that. If there is 
a violation of the antitrust law, if it is price fixing, we will report 
to the Department of Justice. If Ave find unfair competition, we 
report to the Federal Trade Commission. Still other things that 
can not be reached through those agencies are reached through the 
licensing division of the Food Administration. We work together- 
with all of these agencies. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you made any investigation as to what I called 
your attention to ? 

Mr. Brand. W^e have a mass of information on all those points — 
possibly not in just the form you have in your mind, but I think 
it bears very intimately upon it, and we are using that information 
constantly in our work, and we furnish information to the other 
agencies of the Government, like the Food Administration and the 
Federal Trade Commission and others who are likely to utilize it 
in their prosecutions and other actions. For instance, a man refuses 
to accept a carload of potatoes, and if we believe the rejection to be 
unjustified we bring it to the attention of the Food Administration, 
and the man either accepts the car or loses his license. 

Ml'. Haugen. I think two years ago I called your attention to a 
shipment of hogs. Within a few miles of Washington the hogs 
sold at 6 cents, and the retailer paid 9 cents. 

Mr. Brand. I was selling hogs a hnndred miles from Washington 
at between 8 and 9 cents, and I can not understand why he sold his 
hogs for 6 cents. 

Mr. Hattgen. I do not imderstand it myself, but I did not doubt 
the gentleman's word. 

Mr. Brand. We have found time and again that wliere people 
do not read our information they necessarilj^ do not get the benefit 
of it. If you show that hogs are selling for 8 cents and a producer 
sells for 6 cents, I do not know how we can stop him. We are trying 
more and more to educate the producer as to the way to use this, 
market information, and many are surprised how useful it is to 
them and how it assists them in their trading. 

Mr. Hatjgen. I think it would be of inestimable service to in- 
vestigate these matters and turn over the information to the De- 
partment of Justice, and by so doing I think you could reduce the 
cost of living considerably. It would be of benefit to both the con- 
sumer and the producer. I do not know whether that would be 
along the line of your activities ; probably it would not be. 

Mr. Brand. We are working along that line absolutely, and wo 
sometimes go a little bit further than our specific authority warrants 
when we think it is in the interest of public policy to do so; but we 
try to keep within our proper jurisdiction and to call the attention 
of those who have the jurisdiction when we do not have it. 

Mr. Haugen. By following up some of these shipments I think 
you could locate the trouble. 

Mr. Brand. Particularly in the live-stock business I thmk we 
have done a very distinct service. 
' Mr. Haugen. The packer fixes the price. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Brand. The packer is not absolutely impregnable. 
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Mr. Haugen. He has been impregnable so far, and I have not 
found any department that has made any impression on him. 

Mr. Brand. I think there never ^\-as a time when the packer was 
more subject to control than now. 

Mr. Hatjgen. An increase of one from nine and a quarter mil- 
lion of profits to $34,650,000 does not seem to indicate that he is sub- 
ject to much control. Take Swift's I'eport of the 30th of Septem- 
ber. You an get those reports if you want to verify ray state- 
ments. You will find the profits increased from $9,250,000 in 1913 
to $34,650,000 in 1917; that was on a capital stock of $100,000,000. 
That is over 34^ per cent profit. 

Mr. Young of Texas. And probably som6 water in the capital at 
"that. 

Mr. Candlei!. Is not that because of the increasecl volume of busi- 
ness? 

Mr. HAufiEN. We are regulating the profits, and supposed to limit 
them to 9 or 15 per cent; still they are making 34J per cent. 

Mr. Hutchinson. They may make a very little on each transac- 
tion; the profit may be very small on each transaction. 

Mr. Haugen. So many tears are being shed for these packers. 
'The fact that one concern is making over $34,000,000 profits shows 
they are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. Did you ever hear of anybody shed- 
ding tears for the packers ? 

Mr. Haigen. We do not have to go very far to find those people. 

Mr. YouN(! of North Dakota. I would like to ask Mr. Brand if it 
would not be possible to get the same statements in Washington that 
you are getting in other cities? 

Mr. Brand. It would be. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. AYill you have enough money to give 
"that same service? 

Mr. Brand. We Avill have enough money beyond a doubt, but we 
would have to cut out some of the cities that we have planned for. 
This work originates, generally speaking, not upon our initiative but 
upon the initiative of the city itself or the market gardeners sur- 
rounding the city. They agree to cooperate in the furnishing of so 
much money if we will come and assist them and put in so much 
more ; and then the city authorities put up additional money, so that 
we often have three to four .cooperative parties. In Washington we 
have not had the insistent demand for this kind of work that we 
liave had from other places. That is partly due to the congestion in 
other places. Many cities do not have as good central markets as 
we do, and naturally this service is requested where the problem is 
inost acute. We have been influenced by the demand in this matter 
and have not attempted to induct the service into any place. 

Mr. Haugen. Are there not as many complaints of the higji cost 
of living here as in other cities, and are there not as many abuses 
here as anywhere? Are there not as many violations of the law? 
Before sundown you could undoubtedly get evidence to convict in a 
number of cases right here. 

Mr. Brand. Why do they not do something about it? 

Mr. Haugen. That is what I am asking you. 

Mr. Brand. We go just as far as we have the legal power to go. ■ 

Mr. Haugen. What benefit can we get out of this, if you have not 
the power? These are simply suggestions. You say you have no 
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law to enforce it. The fellow violating the law goes scot free; you 
simply send out reports and suggest a certain price ; that is all there 
is to it. They do not have to comply with these suggestions, on the 
other hand. If you go down the line and find a fellow Avho violates 
the law, and give that information to the Department of Justice, and 
it will have that fellow convicted and put him in jail, you will get 
results. 

Air. Brand. You will recall we drafted the licensing section of the 
food-control bill, and we stated, in submitting it to this committee 
for its consideration, that that represented one of the most useful 
ways of reaching that type of abuse. 

Mr. Haugen. But you did not reach the fellow we aimed to get 
after. That reached the retailer, not the manipulator. 

Mr. Brand. The retailer is specifically exempted. 

Mr. Haugex. He is at the mercy of these price manipulators and 
law violators. 

Mr. Brand. The retailer is exempted. I do not believe he ought to 
be, but, as a matter of fact, he is exempted. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You say you operate in a city that asks you to 
come there? 

]Mr. Brand. Generally speaking, that is the case. 

Mr. McLaughlin. In the city of Washington where does the au- 
thority rest that could ask you to do this work in Washington? 

Mr. Brand. Generally speaking, it should come from the District 
Commissioners. We do work with the city of Washington on many 
things. In the planning of their fish market and other things we' 
worked with them, but in this particular matter we have had no 
request for cooperation from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or from their representatives, such as the superintendent 
of weights, measures, and markets. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. Mrs. Young, when she did her 
marketing last month, told ine that she would need over $5 for veg- 
etables that used to cost about $1. She said she wondered how peo- 
ple here in the city getting moderate salaiies could get along at all. 
Other things cost as much in proportion as vegetables, and if you 
will look through the list of men who are employed in your own 
bureau and in the Department of Agriculture, and in these other 
departments of the Government in the city, I think you will see 
tliat it offers a very grave problem to live on the salaries they get. 
This Congress has done everything it could in respect to advancing 
salaries, and why could not there be something done at the seat of 
Government to reduce the cost of living? 

Mr. Brand. War-time prices are always on high levels. 

Mr. OvERMYER. Why should they be higher in Washington than 
anywhere else? I was out in Chicago and in Ohio and in other 
places, and I believe the prices are higher here than they are any- 

wllGrG 6ls6. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. Mr. Nolan showed me a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper, and the amounts were tremendously lower there 
than here on their meats and vegetables. 

Mr. Brand. Of course they are in the greatest early vegetable pro- 
ducing State in the country, and they have a peculiar situation with 
regard to live stock. They have the first opportunity to buy the 
meat that comes from Salt Eiver Valley and the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, and the great ranges of coast and intermountain area. 
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They also get the benefit of a lower freight rate to their home mar- 
kets as compared with Chicago, Kansas City, and other great cen- 
tral markets. So they naturally benefit by that. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Mr. Young called attention to a 450 per cent increase 
in the price of vegetables. What is the increase to the producer? 

Mr. Brand. He is getting very much more. 

Mr. Haugen. Is he getting 450 per cent? 

Mr. Brand. I do not think so. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How much, 100 per cent, 50 per cent? 

Mr. Brand. Generally speaking, he is getting about 100 per cent. 
I will be very glad to" furnish the figures for the record showing 
the relative prices. They are very unsatisfactory for many rea- 
sons. You take the matter of cabbage. If the Florida crop hap- 
pens to be short at a particular time it does not go around, and nat- 
urally it is going to bring a high price. A little later some other 
crop may come in and the price will change. In the case of potatoes 
the producer is not doing as well as he ought to do considering the 
cost of production. 

Mr. Haxjgen. You stated yesterday that the price of potatoes in 
Colorado was 60 cents. A gentleman who appeared before the con- 
ferees said that the price was 60 cents. I had a letter at the same 
time quoting the price of potatoes at 60 cents in quantity. I do not- 
recall what the cost of shipping was. I went down to the market 
and inquired about the price of potatoes. I was told $2 a bushel. 
That is more than 100 per cent profit. The middleman must get a 
big slice of it. What I found is common knowledge, and it seems to 
me that it would be worth looking into. 

]Mr. Brand. That is what we are trying to overcome — ^to bring 
those two prices together. 

Mr. Hatjgen. You have not overcome it, because the fellow increas- 
ing the price has been overlooked. 

Mr. Brand. I do not think I am mistaken in saying that if it were 
not for our activities the difference would be still greater. 

Mr. Haugen. No ; it is worse than it ever was. I am not reflecting 
upon your service, but I am calling your attention to a fact that ite 
known by everybody, and, as stated by Mr. Young, Mrs. Yovmg has 
recently made a purchase at an increase of 450 per cent. We all know 
that the increase has not been paid to the producer. Take, fqr in- 
stance, potatoes are selling for less than half what they were a year 
ago as far as the producer is concerned, but the consumers are not 
getting any benefit. No improvements have been made. I think 
you are on the wrong track ; evidently you are after the wrong fellow. 

Mr. Brand. There are certain laws of supply and demand that we 
can not modify. 

Mr. Overmter. You might have additional legislation. Take 
canned goods on the shelves a year ago ; they have advanced over a 
hundreaper cent in that time, and yet those same canned goods were 
on the shelves at that time. 

Mr. Brand. That is true of every other article, including farming 
lands, it is pretty hard to regulate those things, because they are 
the result of supply and demand. 

Mr. Haugen. Tell me how much farm lands have advanced. 

Mr. Brand. When I was a boy land which is now selling for $200 
and $300 an acre used to sell for $10 to $25. > 
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Mr. Haugen. It is not fair to compare war prices with prices 40 
or 50 years ago. Compare present prices with prewar prices and tell 
me where the price has advanced. 

Mr. Brand. It has gone up verj- greatly. 

Mr. Haugen. Where? 

Mr. Brand. In many sections. 

Mr. Haugen. Not in the war period. 

Mr. Brand. In the war period necessarily the purchase and sale of 
land is at a standstill, because money is directed into other forms of 
investment for the time being. 

Mr. Haugen. I will agree to that, that it is at a standstill ; but that 
does not signify a big increase. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. I do not believe land has gone up at 
all in North Dakota since the war began, not even since the beginning 
of the war in Europe, before we entered it. 

Mr. Haugkn. It is at a standstill. 

Mr. Brand. Money is directed to other channels, unquestionably. 

Mr. Candler. Land has advanced in the last 15 years very rapidly. 
My brother gave $50 an acre for a piece of land that I sold myself 
for $2.50. 

Mr. Brand. Shall I go on ? The next is " Direct marketing activi- 
ties." This work is calculated to bring the producer and the con- 
sumer together wherever it is practicable to do so, whether by parcel 
post, express, or, as we are now doing in cooperation with a number 
of agencies, through the means of motor-truck transportation. 

Mr. Haugen. What progress are you making with that ? 

Mr. Brand. A considerable progre^. 

Mr. Haugen. You spoke of the motor truck. Do you encourage the 
farmers to buy motor trucks, or what do you do ? 

Mr. Brand. To some extent we do that, where they are financially 
able, but particular]|V we try to stimulate the establishment of motor- 
truck routes as a regular method of package-freight hauling. We 
are taking up the work at the big centers, and we are starting at the 
points where the road construction is of such a character as to warrant 
the expectation of success. 

Mr. Haugex. What progress is made with parcel-post marketing? 

Mr. Brand. It is growing all the time. The parcel post neces- 
sarily can not take the place of agencies through which the great 
mass of farm products are distributed, but there is a distinct place 
for its development, and we are working in cooperation with the 
Post Office Department wherever we find a situation which warrants 
the expectation that parcel-post marketing will be a success. We do 
not look upon it as a panacea for all the market troubles of the world, 
but we believe that in the aggregate there is a large quantity of mate- 
rials that can be distributed in that way. 

Mr. Haugen. To what extent has it developed ? Can you give it in 

percentages ? 

Mr. Brand. I can give you the percentages in certain cities where 
we have worked. I should say it has increased 600 or 700 per cent. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You say you have made progress in the motor- 
truck business. Can you tell us of that progress, as to the number of 
routes which have been established? 
58464—18 11 
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Mr. Brand. I can not tell you offhand, but I am sure from what 
I have learned from the men who are working immediately in touch 
with that jproposition that it has been a success. I am able to say that 
we have stimulated the operation of several routes from Baltimore, 
several from Philadelphia, and several in New Jersey. We are work- 
ing around the city of Detroit, where the road situation is such as to 
enable us to operate to advantage. We are taking up the whole matter 
of costs, methods of development, the best way of handling the 
freight, and all the fundamental things that make for the success of 
that type of transportation. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Does your bureau do any more than to advise 
and suggest ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; we do. We get the automobile manufacturers 
to lend us the trucks. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You operate some of those routes yourseli, or 
you are concerned in the operation of them ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How ? 

Mr. Brand. By getting the loan of the trucks and getting persons 
to operate them. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do you employ the men? 

Mr. Brand. We do not happen to have any of the trucks — that is, 
we do not have any men running the trucks — but we do have super- 
visors following up the costs and things of that sort. 

Mr. McLaughlin. On how many routes are you working ? 

Mr. Brand. There are 43 routes in eight different States, regarding 
which statistics of operating costs and methods, net and gross profits, 
etc., have been secured by our investigators preliminary to dembn- 
strational work. On three routes studies of business possibili'ia'es 
have progressed to such a stage that demonstration may be taken up 
immediately. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You speak about having supervisors. What 
kind of work does a supervisor do? 

Mr. Brand. They determine how much freight, is hauled and at 
what rate; what it costs to haul this freight: what the upkeep is; 
and they find out about all the essential factors in determining the 
best methods of computing the cost for any given service which is 
developed. The congestion of the small-package freight and express 
business is such that it is essential to develop supplemental lines to 
make possible the transport of small shipments. 

Mr. McLaughlin. To what extent, if any, ai'e Government funds 
involved in the property that is actually used, or in paying the sal- 
aries of the men engaged in that work » 

Mr. Brand. We buy absolutely none of the vehicles used in this 
particular type of work. In our experimental work in carrying 
on the studies of test shipments we buy the products and conduct 
all kinds of tests. 

Mr. McLaughlin. When you speak of the products you mean the 
machinery Avhich is used? 

Mr. Brand. No ; I am speaking of the commodities we use for ex- 
perimental tests as distinct from the vehicle. We do not buy any 
vehicles in any of this work, but we do sometimes buy the products 
which are moved. 

Mr. McLaughlin. In some cases you do actually buy the product 
ill prices which you could get back for them ? 
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Mr. Brand. In the parcel-post work. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Are you still doing that? 

Mr. Brand, To some extent. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How many routes are you carrying on in that 
way ? 

Mr. Brand. I am unable to tell you exactly. Necessarily it is a 
small number. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Can you put into the record a statement as to 
how many there are, where they are, and how much money is in- 
vested ? 

Mr. Brand. It would be very small; almost negligible. 

Mr. Candler. In this item for "Direct marketing activities" the 
allotment in 1918 was $43,100, and your estimate for 1919 is $85,100, 
making an increase of $42,000. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Why do you need so much money if you do 
not buy any property ? 

Mr. Brand. We may need to buy commodities in some cases. 

Mr. McLaughlin. If you have worked it out in a city, or in the 
neighborhood of a city, determined by actual practice and experience 
what the thing will cost and to what extent it can be operated, the 
benefit accruing to those who have to do with it, directly or indirectly, 
have you not gone far enough ? Can you not take that information to 
other cities and other communities, lay the figures before them, and 
induce them to go into the business? Will they not do it if they 
have any initiative ? 

Mr. Brand. In many cases, yes; but in many, many more, no. In 
many cases it will be necessary, probably, to rent the trucks and 
employ people who would conduct the business and carry it through 
the demonstrational period and get them to take it up for a test. 

Mr. McLaughlin. After you have gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense of determining that it can be done and just what it will cost, 
I doubt very much the advisability of the Government buying that 
property and carrying on the business further to show people what 
you have already determined at another place just how it can be 
done. 

Mr. Brand. On the other hand, it is desirable to relieve our rail-, 
road situation and to bring about these improvements. We will prob- 
ably not have to purchase the property, but we will probably have to 
rent trucks to make the demonstrations. 

Mr. Hutchinson. Is it not true that in some sections that is 
being done now? Is it not true that there is now a motor line in 
New Jersey, and that they are shipping stuff from south Jersey to 
New York by motor ? 

Mr. Brand. On account of the excellent condition of New Jergey 
roads we have been encouraging them to start that service. 

Mr. Hutchinson. And they are very successful? • - 

Mr. Brand. We believe they are very successful and very useful, 
and we think they ought to be adopted in other sections of the 
country. 

Mr. Hutchinson. I think so, too. 

Mr. McLaughlin. If it is necessary to supplement the work of 
transportation, is it up to the Bureau of Markets to do that? 

Mr. Brand. It seems to be the agency which is best fitted to do it 
and which is in closest contact with the affected persons. 
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Mr. McLaughlin. It may be an advantageous thing to do, but I 
would not think your bureau is the one to do it. 

Mr. Brand. We are working with the other agencies concerned as 
far as possible. In certain States we are working with the highway 
commissioners. We have interested a number of truck manufac- 
turers in the matter, and they are pushing it in e^^ ery way they can. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. What would one of the trucks cost 
which you ordinarily use ? 

Mr. Bkand. I should say that a 5-ton truck, generally speaking, 
would cost about $5,000. We do not own any of them. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. They will last in proportion some- 
what according to the condition of the roads, I suppose ? 

Mr. Brand. According to the condition of the roads and the char- 
acter of operation and things of that sort. Some of them have cov- 
ered over 200,000 miles and are in constant use. 

Mr. Hutchinson. Do you not think if jou encourage that sort of 
traffic over the roads that the Government ought to help to keep up 
the roads while you are wearing them out '. 

Mr. Brand. On the other hand, the benefit comes right home to 
the people along the roads. It is going to enable them to get their 
products to the markets and the mili^- 

Mr. Candler. The next item is, " Special marketing activities,'" 
and the allotment in 1918 is $100,000. You are asking in this bill 
for $109,440, which is an increase of $9,440. 

Mr. Brand. The necessity for conserving food products in every 
possible way makes it essential to render assistance in the marketing 
of specific commodities. In rendering such assistance one of the 
most practical methods of eliminating marketing difficulties is the 
formulation of grades, for proper grading will do much to facilitate 
distribution and cut down the loss from decay of food products 
caused by mixing sound with unsound commodities. It also does 
much to relieve the strain on the transportation facilities of the coun- 
try by keeping unmerchantable products from the market. The de- 
partment has assisted in preparing and publishing grades for pota- 
toes, and work is now being conducted with apples, peanuts, and 
sweet potatoes. Work is under way also to develop grades for cot- 
ton seed. Improved methods of marketing cotton seed not only will 
eliminate waste and add to the food and feed supply of the Nation, 
but will assist in relieving the transportation situation by obviating 
the shipment of enormous quantities of foreign material now annu- 
ally transported in freight cars. 

Specific instances are constantly arising where cooperative methods 
must be adopted if marketing operations are to be conducted with 
efficiency and food products conserved, and the department should 
be in a position to answer calls for assistance from those who can 
not advantageously market their products individually. 

It is necessary also to give greater attention to the subject of for- 
eign marketing. Since the United States is called upon not only to 
share its surplus but also its necessaries with the allied and neutral 
countries of Europe, it is essential, besides stimulating American 
production to the utmost, to obtain first-hand information regarding 
the supply of and demand for food products, as well as other mar- 
keting and distribution factors, in foreign countries. 

We need to work with special products from time to time. During 
the past season the marketing of peanuts has been a very considerable 
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problem. The uuirketing of potatoes, sweet potatoes, soya beans, 
cotton seed, and cotton-seed meal also involves problems difficult of 
solution. Special problems are coming up from time to time in con- 
nection with special products. 

In the case of matters such as the work that should be done in for- 
eign markets or in establishing additional cooperative organizations, 
this is an especially favorable time for furthering agricultural co- 
operation. 

Mr. Candler. Under this fund, is the department doing anything 
in the waj^ of issuing bulletins in regard to the domestic trade ? 

Mr. Brand. Under this very item we are doing work of that sort. 
We are getting together in our foreign market section a type of re- 
ports similar to those which we have issued to a considerable extent 
for some time in connection with domestic trade. This work has 
gone on in a modest way for two years and is in charge of one of our 
very competent men, who has spent considerable time in the foreign 
markets. 

Mr. Candler. You have been doing that for some time previous to 
this time ? 

Mr. Brand. Yes ; and we wish to extend it under the fund for gen- ' 
eral marketing activities. 

Mr. Candler. You are extending your telegraphic service to agri- 
cultural associations? 

Mr. Brand. We are; yes. We are reaching more and more of 
them constantly. 

Mr. Haugen. The other day some one made a statement that in 
Minneapolis there were 125 appeals taken and that there were 17 
men employed. How many men do you employ there? The state- 
ment was made here the other day that there are 17 men employed 
and that you were looking for more. 

Mr. Brand. What does that refer to ? 

Mr. Haugen. That is in reference to grain inspection. The state- 
ment was made that 125 appeals had been taken to the Federal ap- 
peal board. 

'Mr. Brand. I will be glad to send you a statement of exactly the 
Lumber of employees there are there. 

Mr. Haugen. The statement was that there were 125 appeals 
taken and 17 people were employed there. 

Mr. Brand. That is wholly incorrect. Some one has mismformed 
you. I do not know where you got the information. 

Mr. Haugen. I think that information came from Mr. Jacobson. 

Mr. Brand. I will be glad to send you a statement as to exactly 
how many grain employees we have there. You must remember that 
the presence there of the supervisory employees cuts down the num- 
ber of appeals very greatly, and that their labor is not conhned to 
the determination of appeals. 

Mr Haugen. But it would not take 17 men to pass on 125 appeals? 

Mr Brand That statement is wholly incorrect as to the number of 
grain-supervision employees in Minneapolis. I can only remember 
four at this time, though some new samplers have been appomted 
from time to time. , . ,, , . . , 

Mr Haugen Will you furnish a statement covermg that pomt < 

Mr Brand. I will be glad to send that information to you 

A question came up yesterday, Mr. Chairman witli regard to the 
value of the food surveys, to which I would like to refer briefly. 
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Last night I took the time to formulate five questions which the food 
surveys will answer. They are as follows: First, How much food 
have we got ? Second, How fast are we using it ? Third, How long 
will it last? Fourth, Where is it located? Fifth, What substitutes 
are available? 

I wanted to bring that out in concrete, brief form. We think it is 
absolutely fundamental that we should know about our food supply, 
and that if the war continues for another year or two it is going to 
be of far greater importance than it is now. 

Mr. OvEEMYER. The answers to the first two questions will answer 
the third? 

Mr. Brand. Yes; the third one is closely connected with the 
others. The question was raised yesterday whether it is necessary to 
carry on such comprehensive surveys in the future. We started with 
the basic idea that it is important to know constantly the available 
supply of foodstuffs, its location, rate of consumption, and the extent 
of available substitutes. 

The production of the year plus the inventory at its beginning and 
all imports give us the total stock available for the year; the stock 
on hand at the end of the year, and the exports subtracted from the 
total stocks show the amount consumed for all purposes during the 
year. In this day we apply the inventory basis to the food of the 
Nation, just as you apply it to the stock in your store or to your 
money in the bank. 

(Thereupon, at 12.48 p. m., the committee adjourned, to meet 
to-morrow, Saturday, April 27, 1918, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



The following statement shows, by projects, the allotment of funds made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture from the $2,522,000 appropriation provided by the 
food-production act of August 10, 1917, " for gathering authoritative information 
in connection with the demand for and the production, supply, distribution, and 
utilization of food, and otherwise carrying out the purpose of section 2 of this 
act ; extending and enlarging the market-news service ; and preventing waste of 
food in .storage, in transit, or held for sale; advise concerning the market 
movement or distribution of perishable products; for enabling the Secretary 'of 
Agriculture to investigate and certify to shippers the condition as to soundness 
of fruits, vegetables, and other food products \\heu received at such important 
central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time designate 
and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe " : 



Allotment of funds, by projects, under the food-production act of Aug. 10, 1917. 



Project. 



BUREAU OF MARKETS. 

1. New? service on fruits and vegetables 

2. News service on live stock and meats 

3. News service on butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry 

4. News service on grain, nay, feeds, and seeds 

5. Food and fertilizer survey's of the United, States 

6. Conservation of food products in transportation and storage 

7. Market inspection of perishable foods 

8. City market service 

9. Direct marketing acti v ities 

10. Special marketing activities 



Allotment. 


Amount. 


Date. 


$655,300 


Aug. 16,1917 


275,200 


Do. 


220,800 


Do. 


227,700 


Do. 


600,000 


Do. 


200,700 


Do. 


113,000 


Do. 


' 86,200 


Do. 


43,100 


Do. 


100,000 


Do. 
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Saturday, April 27, 1918. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Asburv F. Lever 
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VI. 



FOK MISOELLA^lE()lTS ITEMS, INCLUDING THE SAL\R1FS OF ■iS'SIST 
ANT SECRETARIES APPOINTED UNDER THE ACT APPROVED 




_ _ ^ ' VKTMENT OP 

AGRICULTURE: AND PRINTING AND d'iSTRIBUTING 'EMERGENCY 




TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

General Administration (Office of the Secretart). 

STATEMENT OF MR. R. M. REESE, CHIEF CLERK, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Mr. Eeese, take up the item on page 48, " General 
(administration (office of the Secretary)." 

Mr. Reese. The item on page 48 is for the general administration of 
the office of the Secretary. The increase in the allotment, as set forth 
in these estimates, is but $1,420. There is not much I can add to the 
brief statement here in the estimates, that the enlarged activities of 
the department require an additional force in the Secretary's office 
and in the offices of the two new Assistant Secretaries, who, of course, 
have to be provided with certain clerical help. 

Mr. JLdEE. That item is to cover additional help for the Assistant 
Secretaries, of course? 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir. It covers the office of the Secretary, which is 
the general administrative bureau of the department, including three 
Assistant Secretaries, the solicitor, chief clerk, the Division of Ac- 
counts, appointment clerk, file room, office of inspection, and others. 

Under-the increased activities of the department all forms of what 
I might call communication have very largely increased. There has 
been an enormous increase in the mail, telephone, and telegraph serv- 
ice, which has required some additional help, provided for under this 
head. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions, gentlemen? If not, turn 
to page 50, the item of " Rent." 

Rent. 

Mr. Reese. As usual, we are needing money to pay rent. The de- 
partment continues to expand. The necessity for additional space is 
urgent all the time. I might state with absolute truth that every 
branch of the department is overcrowded ; there are certain branches 
that, in my judgment, are critically overcrowded, and we have been 
forced to rent anything that can be secured in the neighborhood of the 
Department of Agriculture, including old dwelling houses, and even 
one abandoned saloon. We are still crowded, and certain branches 
are in very urgent need of additional space. 
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Mr. Candlek. How are the prices as to these rents? We had a 
statement about a .yeai' ago, I think, when we looked into it, that the 
rents paid by the Agricultural Department were lower than those 
paid bj^ an}^ other department, taking them altogether. Have you 
been able to keep the prices down or are they profiteering, on you? 

Mr. Eeese. I will come to that in just a moment; but in answer 
to jour question, I will state that our average rent is lower than 
other branches. 

Mr. Candler. That was the statement made last year and the year 
before last. 

Mr. Eeese. The highest rent we have been forced to pay so far is 
86 cents per square fbot, which includes certain services like heat and 
elevator service. It is not an exorbitant rent, as things go now in 
Washington. The amount we are asking for here, gentlemen, I really 
think is absolutely essential to carry on our work. In fact, I do not 
see how we can possibly fiperate for the next fiscal year without this 
money. 

Mr. Wason. Are you not going to require a portion of this in- 
creased space after, say, a couple of years from now ? 

Mr. Eeese. My own personal opinion, Mr. Wason, is that we are 
going to require all this space for some time to come. Of course, no- 
body can tell how long the war is going to last ; but all that I can say 
now is that the Department of Agriculture, in my opinion, has got 
to keep busy for some years to come, even if the war ends this 
summer. 

Mr. Wason. Would it not be advisable, instead of paying these ex- 
orbitant rents and scattering your employees all over the city, to put 
up even temporary structures adjacent to some of your buildings 
there? 

Mr. Eeese. I think it would, sir. The Department of Agriculture 
resei' nation contains about 40 acres and is nothing like covered with 
buildings. There is ample space there for a temporary building, if 
Congress in its wisdom sees fit to give us the money and authority to 
put it there. It requires not only an appropriation, but special au- 
thority, for the reason that the law now prohibits the erection of any 
building on a Government reservation without specific authority from 
Congress. 

The Chairman. Of course, this committee would not have jurisdic- 
tion over that. It would go to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. YoTJNG of North Dakota. I do not notice anything here on page 
50 where you ask for an increased appropriation for rent. 

Mr. Eeese. It is not an increased appropriation, but it is the same 
appropriation that we have this year. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. I thought you were asking for some- 
thing additional. 

Mr. Eeese. I am coming to that in a moment. Shall I take that up 
now, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Eeese. The Department of Agriculture some years ago rented 
from the Atlantic Building Co. the building on F Street now oc- 
cupied by the Forest Service. By degrees we occupied nearly the 
whole building, finally paying a rental of $24,800. The present, SecT 
retary of Agriculture thought that r(5nt was too high and directed 
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that negotiation be undertaken to get it reduced. We did so, and got 
it reduced to $18,000, whicli is the rental we have been paying for tlie 
last three years. Our lease on that building expires on the 30th of 
June, 1918, and we have no option of renewal. In December, 1917, I 
took up with tlie Atlantic Building Co. the matter of this lease and 
asked them if the department could depend upon the execution by 
the Atlantic Building Co. of a new lease beginning July 1, 1918, and 
running to June 30, 1919, with the option of renewal for four years 
longer at the rental now paid of $18,000. To that the president of 
the company replied, under date of December 28. 1917 : 

At the present time there is an unusual demand for office space for commercial 
uses, which tenancy is always more desirable than that of the Government. If, 
however, the Forestry Bureau desires to remain in their present quarters, it 
will have to be at an annual rental of $34,000. 

That is an increase of $16,000, or 89 per cent. 

The Chairman. That is the building in which the Forest Service 
now resides ? 

Mr. Eeese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDEKSOisr. Have you anywhere the power of requisition ? 

Mr. Reese. We have not, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. We took that up with the War Department, Mr. 
Anderson, and they prepared a bill giving the President power of 
requisition. The measure was introduced, but no action has yet been 
taken on it so far as I know. 

Mr. Anderson. Of course, there are a number of acts which do carry 
the power of requisitioning. Whether the legislation is broad enough 
to cover requisition for your department or not I do not know. 

Mr. Harrison. It is not ; it covers only the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Candler. Mr. Reese, what agent represented that company? 

Mr. Reese. The president of the Atlantic Building Co., with whom 
we have had all our dealings, is Col. Myton M. Parker. 

Mr. Candler. He sent me a letter when this rent proposition was 
up before, and we discussed it to some extent in the House. There 
was a detailed statement, in which he attempted to justify his pro- 
posed advance to $34,000, showing the expense of operating the build- 
ing, taxes, insurance, and all the expenses in connection with it. I 
filed that letter somewhere, but I do not know where it is now. 

Mr. Reese. I think I have that same statement here. 

Mr. Harrison. The department, of course, does not agree with the 
statement. 

Mr. YoxJNG of North Dakota. Can not this entire letter from Col. 
Parker be put in the record ? 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Office of the Atlantic Building Co., 
t.'ilS F fitrcct -Yir., Washington. D. C, December 28, 1911. 

R. M. Reese, Esq., 

Chief Clerk Departnivitt of Agriculture. 
Dear Sir: Referring to your esteemed favor of the 27th instant, inquiring 
whether or not the Atlantic Building Co. would make a lease from July 1, 1918, 
to June 30 1919, with an optional renewal of four years longer at the rent 
now paid by the Bureau of Forestry ($18,000), would say that at the time this 
lease was made (three years ago) you were quite familiar with conditions. 
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The Atlantic Buildiiiir Co. was confronted with a threat from private parties 
known to you and them to erect a building for the use of the Bureau of Forestry. 
This at a time when there was a depression in all business and little or no 
demand for oflice space enabled the Government to take advantage of conditions, 
and the Atlantic Building Co. were told that unless the offer of .$18,000 was 
accepted the bureau would move out. 

At that time there seemed to be no alternative and $18,000 a year was acceptefl. 
Conditions are now quite different, and even if they were not we would not 
renew the lease at that price, which, as you will see by the accompanying state- 
ment, pays less than one-eighth of 1 per cent, allowing nothing for depreciation. 

At the present time there is an unusual demand for office space for commercial 
uses, which tenancy is always more desirable than that of the Government. If, 
however, the Forestry Bureau desires to remain in their present quarters, it 
will have to be at an annual rental of $34,000. Justice to the shareholders 
prohibits any other action. 

Very truly, yours. The Atlantic Buildikg Co., 

Mtkon M. Parkek, President. 

We might add that we pay $1.33 per square foot for space occupied by us 
in the Kellogg Building. I might also add that we have applications pending 
from the Government and others for space in the Atlantic Building, should It 
be vacated by the Forestry Bureau on the 30th of June. 

The Chairman. What do you propose, Mr. Reese, as a remedy 
for this situation? 

Mr. Reese. There are two possible remedies, Mr. Chairman. One 
would be legislation giving the department authority to requisition, 
the other is to pay more money for this building. 

The Chairman. Do you want more money or do you want some 
power to requisition? 

Mr. Reese. We want the power to requisition if we can get it. 

The Chairman. Why can we not carry an item in this bill giving 
you that power? 

Mr. Anderson. We can, subject to a point of order. 

The Chairman. We can get a rule on that. I suggest, Mr. Reese, 
that you ask the solicitor to prepare an item giving you the power 
of requisition. 

Mr. Reese. I will do so. 

Mr. Wason. I wanted to ask Mr. Reese if he thought it would be 
advisable to get authority to take over property other than property- 
that they are now already occupying. 

Mr. McLatighlin. For property they need. 

Mr. Reese. It would be desirable; but I do not know where the 
property is to take just now. That is the only trouble. 

Mr. Wason. But you wanted some means of meeting your needs 
as to properties you are already occupying, where the leases have 
expired ? 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir ; that is needed. 

I would also like very much for this committee to authorize in the 
bill the expenditure of some amount in addition to the $15,000 esti- 
mated in order to provide against emergencies. 

The Chairman. How much additional would you suggest? 

Mr. Reese. I would suggest $16,000. I suggest that it be put in 
just as an increase in this general item. 

Mr. Candler. We could just say $31,000 for rent. 

The Chair JtAN. Is there anything further on this item? 

Mr. Reese. Does the committee desire to have any further dis- 
cussion of the suggestion of Mr. Wason and others that the depart- 
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ment take some steps toward the erection of a temporary building on 
tlie grounds of the department ? 

The ClIAIKMA^^ I do not think so. Mr. Reese. My own idea about 
this matter is that this committee does not have any jurisdiction in 
the matter of appropriations for buildiiigs. If the' department has 
made up its mind that it ought to have an additional office building, 
the proper committee would be the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. Hakkisox.. If it came from this committee, it would undoubt- 
edly be referred to the other. 

the CuAiintAN. They have got the jurisdiction. Is there any- 
thing further on the rent matter? 

Mr. Wason. Could not this committee go to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and have some influence on them ? 

The Chairman. I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. Wason. I understand the long, slow, circuitous road; but I 
was thinking about how it could be speeded up. 

Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday, April 26, 1918. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Asbury F. Lever 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Ousley, desires to 
get back to the department as quickly as possible, and we are going 
to ask him to make a statement this morning. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CLARENCE OUSLEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Publication and Informational Work. 

Mr. Rubey (acting chairman). The first item to be discussed is 
" Publication and informational work," on page 49. 

Mr. Ousley. I wish to speak only about the publication and infor- 
mational work, the exhibit work, and the farm-labor work. You will 
find from the statement on page 49 that we had an allotment for 
publication and informational w'ork in the last act of $234,800, and 
we are asking for $235,000, which is substantially the same amount. 
We have unexpended of the $200,000 allotment for publication — 
that is to say, bulletins and leaflets and posters up to the 1st of April 
a little less than $22,000, so that we have enough money to finish the 
fiscal year with, and therefore we assume that we can get along 
another year with the same amount, though you observe that we 
operated the current year since the 10th of August, when the act 
passed, whereas under this bill we will operate from the 1st of July. 
But my judgment is that the demand for emergency publications 
will not be any greater next year than they were this year, and that 
with the funds provided in the other act we will be amply supplied. 
In fact, Mr. Chairman, on account of the congestion in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office we will perhaps not use all of the required 
fund. That money in the regular act must be expended through 
the Government Printing Office. The funds here can be expended 
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with outside concerns, so that we have been able to publish many of 
our emergency publications outside and to get quick action. 

Mr. RuBEY. It might be well if you would briefly outline the char- 
acter of the publicity work — the character of the circulars and work 
of that kind — which you are doing with this particular fund. 

Mr. OrsLEr. I may say that the character of the publications under 
the emergency or food-production act differs from the regular pub- 
lications only in the respect that the emergency publications are 
addressed to the particular needs of the moment, and we do not 
use that fund for any of the regular publications. For instance, we 
ha\e a large volume of purely educational bulletins, such as Farmers' 
Bulletins, that have accumulated and been built up in the department 
for years, and those were all carried under the regular fund, but if 
we want to carry a wheat drive or a vegetable drive or want to 
stimulate the production of poultry at a particular time, or if we 
want to save perishable products, those are the activities that we 
sustain through the publications from the emergency fund. 

Mr. EuBEY. When you determine to make a drive of that character 
how do you get your publications into the hands of the people? 

Mr. OusLEY. Mainly through our county agents that now are 
found in nearly every agricultural community in the United States. 
Then we utilize the councils of defense for carrying the information 
to other quarters; we use farmers' organizations and newspapers.- 

Mr. RtJBET. Agricultural journals? 

Mr. Ousi^T. Agricultural journals. I am referring especially to 
the publication of leaflets, posters, and bulletins, aside from the regu- 
lar publicity work of the department. In the office of information 
we are carrying on an extensive press service, and it is greatly to be 
desired that we enlarge that service in order that we may furnish the 
different newspapers in a ,town a different statement of the same 
facts. That makes that much more writing and that much more 
work. Two morning papers published in Cleveland, for instance, 
prefer not to carry precisely the same matter. It would be very de- 
sirable if we -could furnish to each of them a different, or what they 
call exclusive story, and we have done a great deal of work of that 
kind and desire to do very much more of it. We can thereby, get 
more publicity because of the pride of the newspapers in having ex- 
clusive material. The total number of leaflets, posters, and emer- 
gency bulletins printed up to the 25th of April was 26,102,199. For 
instance, we published a million copies each of the food leaflet in co- 
operation with the Food Administration. That was a very extensive 
system of primer lessons on food conservation, and we used them not 
only in the country but very extensively in the cities through our 
urban demonstration agents provided for in this act. 

Mr. EuBET. Are there any questions on this informational work? 

Mr. McLatjghlin. I was wondering if these publications were of 
the character of so many other publications that are being issued now, 
giving promises of what is going to be done rather than a statement 
of what is being done. 

Mr. OustEY. I may say that the }3ublications generally are neither 
promises nor recitals. The publications contain information and ad- 
vice. The department does not spend much time in announcing what 
it is going to do, and certainly does not spend any money in boasting 
of its accomplishments. 
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Mr. RuBET. I am glad there is one (io\ ernment department thai 
issues publications of that kind. 

Mr. OusLEY. Our leaflets contain e'arel'ul instructions in production 
and conservation and in cheaper and more healthful living; the 
posters call attention to crop pests and give instructions about how to 
eradicate them. The bulletins are of the same nature, addressed to 
particular topics. I may say that the bulletins of the department are 
not promiscuously scattered around over the country. We have no 
method of just handing out these bulletins; we decline to do that. 
The bulletins are circulated through county agents and home-demon- 
stration agents, and are furnished to people who ask for information. 

AGRICUIiTTJEAL EXHIBITS. 

Mr. RuBEY. The next item is "Agricultural exhibits.'' 

Mr. OusLEY. We are asking there for an increase of from $7,900 to 
$18,020, because last year we were unable to supply all the requests 
lor exhibits at fairs and for other public occasions, and this year 
Prof. Scribner has worked out a much more systematic plan which 
will utilize all that fund. We require the regularly established fair? 
to pay the expenses of installing the exhibits, the freight and ex- 
press, and other incidentals, because for the most part those fairs, 
while highly educational, bring a return in money to the towns where 
they are held, and we insist that the beneficiaries should bear the 
expenses. On the other hand, there are a great many efforts now be- 
ing made which are absolutely without any hope of profit, such as 
the patriotic food show fair held in Chicago not long ago ; those be- 
ing purely patriotic and for the public good and without any mate- 
rial return to everybody, we feel that we should pay the expcns«fe for 
our exhibit. And we would like to do more of that work this year 
than we have done in the past. There are many small fairs, too, to 
which we can send small exhibits, affecting the agricultural work in 
particular regions. 

Mr. Young, of Texas. Do you cooperate with other departments in 
making exhibits in county fairs ? 

Mr. OusuEY. No, sir. There is now an interdepartmental com- 
mittee, of which Prof. Schriber, of the Department of Agriculture, is 
chairman, and efforts are being made now which give promise of 
immediate success, to have all Government exhibits assembled to- 
gether for these greater fairs and to go under a common direction. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What departments does that include? 

Mr. OusLEY. The Army and Navy, and Public Information, and 
Food Administration, the Interior Department, and the Department 
of Commerce. The fair managers desire Government exhibits, and 
an effort is being made now to combine all the exhibits under a com- 
mon direction, or in correlation if not under common direction. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How will the expense of such exhibits be paid? 

Mr. OusLEY. The fairs will pay freight and the cost of installa- 
tion, and the department will furnish only the experts necessary to 
set them up and exhibit them. 

Mr. Young, of Texas. Of course, the department furnishes the 
exhibits? 

Mr. OusLEY. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OvERMTEE. I may say in that connection that I have had more 
or less active participation in fairs in Ohio for a number of years, 
and those exhibits are all of great value. I think there is a great 
deal of education in them that ought not to be overlooked. 

Mr. OusLEY. We estimated that we reached over two million 
people, that over two million people saw our exhibits last year. 

Mr. Young, of Texas. It brings the information to them in con- 
crete form. 

Mr. OusLET. They are very helpful. I nearly always go to the 
State fair in Texas. They have perhaps the greatest State fair in 
the United States, and the Government exhibit is always swarmed 
with people. 

Mr. EuBEY. Do you attempt to do any demonstrational work in 
connection with these fairs? 

Mr. OusLEY. Yes, sir. For instance, we had such an exhibit over 
at the Baltimore, " Over There " show, a very interesting exhibit that 
occupied the whole of their Armory Building with some patriotic 
exhibits of various kinds. They had guns from France and trophies 
captured from the Germans, and we had a food exhibit and an agri- 
culUiral exhibit and some demonstration work. For the most part 
the State agriculture college furnishes the demonstrators. The 
Agriculture College of Maryland, furnished the home economics 
demonstrators there. The Department of Agriculture always works 
in cooperation with the State agriculture college. So, in a big ex- 
hibit in New York the Cornell people furnished the demonstrators 
to put on the cooking and drying and canning demonstrations. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Have you found it necessary to send somebody 
to each one of the exhibits ? 

Mr. OusixEY. Yes, sir ; it is always to be desired and is always done 
where the exhibit is of any volume, because you can not depend upon 
the local people to pack them up properly, or even to display them 
properly. There is a good deal of art in the display of these ex- 
hibits, and our men have had experience in that and can do it more 
effectively. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Does that. take a great many men? 

Mr. OusLEY. No; this scheme of 34 fairs thaib we have arranged 
for this next fall can all be taken care of by about two men. They 
go in a circuit. 

Mr. McLaughlin. That would be for the State fairs? 

Mr. OusLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin. But how about the other numerous exhibits^ 

Mr. OusLEY. We frequently send out small exhibits without any- 
body to go with them. Where it is an established institution that 
gets an income, we make them pay the railroad fare of our people, 
too. Otherwise that $18,000 would not go very far. I think I am 
warranted in saying that this exhibit department is about as eco- 
nomically conducted as any enterprise of which I have information. 
I think we are getting as much for our money as for any work we are 
doing, because we make the local communities pay the greater part 
of the expense. 

Mr. Harrison. You recall that it was the practice to appropriate 
$20,000 for one exhibit for many years. This $18,000 will cover many 
fairs and exhibits. 
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Mr. OusLEY. It is estimated that in this schedule of 34 States, 
where we hope to make exhibits at the regular fairs, we will reach 
12,000,000 people with an impressive exhibit. 

Mr. EuBET. If there are no further questions on that, please take 
up the next item at the bottom of page 60. 

Assistance in Supplying Farm Labor. 

Mr. OxTSLEY. We had an allotment last year of $97,250, and we are 
.asking for $162,000 for 1919. We have farm-help specialists now, I 
believe, in every State; there may be one or two vacancies; and we 
need supervisors for the groups of States, and we need some addi- 
tional clerical work in the office of farm management, which is the 
office through which this activity is directed. The farm-labor prob- 
lem is a serious one, and while we have no desire to assume responsi- 
bility, there is a Certain responsibility that comes to us inevitably, 
because our county agents are in touch with the farmers and the 
farmers naturally look to them for advice and help. We are not en- 
croaching upon the Department of Labor; we are working in close 
cooperation with them; but the Department of Labor offices are in 
the cities and our farm-labor demand is in the country. The county 
agent is, therefore, the best qualified man to give advice on that and 
to give information about it, and it is necessary for us to have in each 
State a farm-help specialist to work in cooperation with the county 
agents and bring their demands to the attention of the Labor De- 
partment, or to the attention of any other source of farm labor. The 
farm-help specialist is also helpful in the fact that he can assemble 
the county agents in groups in a given region and by conference 
ascertain that a certain number of farm laborers may be moved from 
one county to another as the season changes, as in wheat harvesting 
the harvest shifts from one county to another county, and this farm- 
help specialist is enabled to aid in that movement of labor. 

Mr. McLaughlin. That is largely temporary work? 

Mr. OuSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. What about supplying permanent help on the 
farm for a season? 

Mr. OusLEY. We aid in bringing to the attention of available 
laborers the demands of farmers. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How do you do that? 

Mr. OuSLEY. Only by taking the reports of the county agents and 
communicating them to the labor agencies. We can not compel any- 
body to go, and we can not create any labor. 

Mr. McLaughlin. The labor agency here in Washington, or 
most cities. 

Mr. OusLEY. All over the United States. There are labor agencies 
in every city, and the Department of Labor has its own agencies in 
most cities. 

Mr. Wilcox. Our State man in New York placed 13,000 last year- 
permanent men. Our man in Ohio just told me he had placed 900 
during the month of March ; that is permanent men, not temporary 
men. . 

Mr. McLaughlin. What report do you get as to whether or not 
these men are satisfactory? 
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Mr. OusLET. You mean, whether the men that are being placed 
now are satisfactory? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Yes; or have been. You have had an ex- 
perience of several months. 

Mr. OusLET. Well, I should say that they are about as satisfactory 
as men for permanent employment would be, taken without personal 
knowledge in any business. There are just about as many that made 
good or who failed as in any other field. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How do you receive reports as to whether or 
not they are satisfactory? 

Air. OusLET. AYe have no minute report on that. We do not 
attempt to keep minute reports on that; it is too small a detail to give 
any attention to. All we can do is to furnish men who appear to have 
good qualifications and are willing to go for the wages. I do not 
think it would be practicable for us to follow up every man and have 
a report of every man as to whether he is satisfactory to the farmer. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I thought possibly you had reports from those 
who had employed the men, some of them anywaj^, possibly a large 
number, indicating in a general way that the work had been suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. OusLET. But I may say in a general way that the large pro- 
portion of the laborers who are secured are satisfactory. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How do jon learn that? 

Mr. OusLEY. We learn it from the county agents. 

Mr. KuBET. We get reports from the farmers complaining of the 
men employed that way. 

J\Ir. OusLET. That is true, and many have reason to complain. On 
. the other hand, some of the laborers complain that the living condi- 
tions are not quite satisfactory. There is undoubtedly room for im- 
provement there. 

Mr. EuBET. The probabilities are that when you do not hear any- 
thing they are all right ? 

Mr. OuSLET. The man who is satisfied never says a word; it is the 
man who is dissatisfied who makes a noise. 

Mr. RuBEY. Some time ago I had a statement from the department 
about the work in Kansas. It seems that they had some very 
thorough work in the way of canvassing. 

Mr. OusLEY. We are carrying on a very extensive campaign now 
through the county agents, through chambers of commerce, and 
through councils of defense, to get men of farm experience in the 
towns and cities to pledge to give a certain number of days. Many 
of the States report that they have sufficient pledges to care for the 
harvest. North and South Dakota I think have reported, and Kansas 
has reported ; they report at least progress enough to assure them that 
they have enough men to do it. 

Mr. Wilcox. They report in Kansas that they have gotten 50,000 
people of farm experience pledged to give from 2 to 15 days of their 
time to the harvest, but that they will not be quite sufficient. There 
is a moving army that comes from the southwest and joins the forces 
in Kansas to make up the required number. 

Mr. EuBEY. We had a bill in the House some time ago that passed 
the House. One section of it appropriated $2,500,000 for this char- 
acter of work. I have not much idea as to whether that bill will be 
passed by the Senate or not ; I rather think not, because the principal 
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feature of it related to furnishing seed, and the season is probably 
passed for that and the bill not being acted upon by the Senate 
because of that section will not be acted upon. What do you think 
of the proposition to make a larger appropriation to cover the work 
along the lines of that provision of the bill ? 

Mr. OusLET. If you think that there is a doubt that that bill will 
pass, I think you ought to provide for it here. We h&\e been expect- 
ing that act. Our information was, so far as you can forecast what a 
legislative body is going to do. that the act would pass. If vour guess 
is correct that it will not pass, by all means I would urge a Very large 
increase in this amount. 

Mr. MoLAroHLiN. That bill contemplates a different kind of work 
in some respects. 
Mr. OusLEY. It contemplates advancing money for transportation. 
Mr. McLaughlin. For paying railroad fare, and so on. Has the 
work that you have been carrying on involved any of that ^ 

Mr. OusLEY. We have frequent requests for such accommodation, 
but we can not furnish it. 
Mr. McLatjghlin. In no case have you furnished it ? 
Mr. OusLEY. Xo; we have no authority to furnish it. 
ilr. AViLcox. In one or two of the States the cooperating agency 
in the States has been allowed a revolving fund which would be used 
by cooperation between our men and their men. 

Mr. OusLEY. Xot Federal funds. That has been done, as Mr. Wil- 
cox states, from some local funds, but not from our funds. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Have you made investigation enough to deter- 
mine that it is a feasible proposition ? 

Mr. OusLEY. It is a feasible proposition ; yes, sir ; and in many in- 
stances would be very helpful. You can always get the local bank 
or groups of farmers to do it if you have time, but that means days. 
If the department had a fund that it could advance and take a little 
risk, there would not be any time lost, and you would have quick 
action. There would be very little loss in the way of money. 

Mr. Wilcox. This fund I am speaking of was operated by the Pub- 
he Safety Committee of Minnesota. As I remember, it was a $10,000 
revolving fund, in constant use, and the last report I had was that 
only $34 had been lost. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Is this money advanced as railroad fare to be 
paid back? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes; and it has all been paid back. Only $34 has 
been lost. 

Mr. OusLEY. It is to be used in the same way that we use the seed 
fund. We have been buying seeds and selling them to'the farmers. 

Mr. EuBEY. Your idea would be that whatever appropriation we 
might make along that line would be used as a revolving fund ? 
Mr. OrsLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RuBEY. That is, to pay the railroad fares in advance, and then 
let the laborers repay them ? 
Mr. OusLEY. Or the farmer, as the case may be. 
Mr. McLaughlin. When the bill was before the House several of 
the gentlemen from the South feared that negro labor might be in- 
duced to leave the sections of the country where they were employed 
if there was a promise to pay railroad fare. Have you found any 
difficulty of that kind? 
58464—18 12 
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Mr. OusLET. I have not heard of any movement of that kind. I 
should say, knowing the negro as I do, that if he saw a chance for a 
free ride he would be likely to go ; but if I were administering that 
fund I would not let him have the money unless there was a farmer at 
the end of the line. 

i\Ir. KuBET. Is it the policy of your department to take a farm 
laborer from one community where he is employed to another com- 
munity I 

Mr. OtrsLEY. Xo. On the contrary, we have secured very readily 
the consent of the War and Xa^y Departments to instruct their con- 
tractors in getting labor for Army and Navy activities, for construc- 
tion work, not to advertise or solicit labor in the farm regions im- 
mediatelj' around. 

Mr. EuBET. And if you were given authority j'ou would not use 
that fund to bring labor from one point where it was employed in 
agriculture to another point? 

^Ir. OusLET. Oh, no. We would only move the labor that had 
finished its task in one community to another community. It is like 
the berry pickers that start down in Florida and move up the Middle 
States, and like the wheat harvesters, where they start in Texas and 
move up to Kansas and Nebraska. 

]Mr. McLaughlin. I did not speak facetiously about this matter. 
Gentlemen were really afraid that laborers in large numbers might 
be induced to leave the South. 

^Ir. OusLET. I think Mr. Young will agree with me that if we 
were to let it be known in Texas that negroes could get a free ride 
up to Kansas we would have several trains of them every day. 

Mr. YouxG of Texas. That is the nature of the negro. 
^Ir. OusLEY. But the Department of Agriculture would not fur- 
nish transportation for that class of laborers. 

Mr. Candler. It was not so much the fear that they might be 
ijovcd. but we were fearful that there would be a conflict betwen 
the National and State governments, because we have in the States 
01 Alabama and Mississippi local laws prohibiting the offering of 
inducements or using any influence in any wav, or sending people in, 
in order to offer inducements to carry labor out of the State; we 
were fearful of that more than anything else. So far as moving men 
out is concerned, 60,000 men moved out of that section of the country 
last year. Of course, if they want to go thev have a right to go. As 
you said a moment ago, if you let it be known abroad that the Gov- 
ernment was furnishing transportation vou could flll a train a mile 
long every day. 

Mr. OusLET. Yes ; and some white people might do the same thing. 
But of course the Department of Agriculture is not going to run any 
excursions. We would not want to create any disturbances with 
agricultural labor. The department is interested in the agriculture 
of the entire United States, and the agriculture of the South is as 
important as the agriculture of the North. 

Mr. McLaughlin. To some extent, at least, there would have to be 
solicitation; notices would have to be published; the attention of 
labor in one part of the country would have to be attracted to the 
tact that their services were needed in another part, and these laws 
Mr. Chandler speaks of are still in force in the South. Do vou think 
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there would be any possibility or liability of conflicts between the 
Federal authority and State authority under those circumstances? 

Mr. Otjsley. There would not be any conflict if the Department of 
Agriculture exercised ordinary sense and tact in administering this 
work. There would be if it were put in charge of some foolish man 
who would go and solicit labor, of course. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You spoke of work having to do with the ship- 
ping of men from one State to another, not for permanent employ- 
ment but for temporary employment. Have many of those men been 
negroes ? 

Mr. OusLEY. No; very few; none at all that I know of. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Has there been any fault found with that work 
as to its affecting the Negro, by the employers of the South ? 

Mr. OusLEY. No, sir. There has been no movement of which we 
have been a part. Consequently they could not have had any com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Wilcox. If Me undertook to pay transportation to men it 
would naturally be done through consultation with our State man in 
each State, and if there was a shortage in the State he would be the 
very first man to howl about anyone going out, and it would depend 
entirely on his information. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Suppose a man would wish to go? 

Mr. Wilcox. But we would refuse to pay his fare. 

Mr. OusLEY. Suppose Kansas reports a desire for a thousand la- 
borers. Mr. Wilcox would ask his farm-help specialist in every State 
if they had any laborers to spare. They would notify the county 
agents and thej' would look into the matter. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Would you not accept the serxices of a man who 
wished to change if you knew that he was needed? 

Mr. OusLEY. We would not put the temptation before him. 

Mr. EuBEY. And you ^^•ould not paj^ the transportation ? 

Mr. OusLEY. No. If the movement of a great number of men 
would upset the agriculture of Kansas in order to supply the agri- 
culture of Texas, we would not furnish the transportation. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I do not see how you could avoid placing that 
temptation before him, as you expressed it. 

Mr. OusLEY. Suppose New York calls for a thousand laborers to 
plant potatoes. Mr. Wilcox will ask what the labor conditions are. 
Maybe three States would report that they could spare the men. We 
would only use men from near-by States; we would not transport 
men far away from New York, because the farmers or laborers will 
have to pay the monev back; so we would go to near-by States, and 
if they reported no surplus labor, we would take no further steps. 
At the same time we would call upon the labor bureau; we might 
be able to get the men from their rolls, or from private agencies. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I am glad to have you speak fully of this, be- 
cause I Avas impressed in the House with the fact that the condition 
might be serious. I am sure that the gentleman from the South who 
spoke, spoke sincerely. 

Mr. OusLEY. I can quite understand their solicitude. 

Mr. McLaughlin. A difficult situation might arise, and, of course, 
we do not want to embarrass the people in any State; we might 
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embarrass them to the injury of agriculture, and that sets back the 
very cause we are trying to advance. 

Mr. OusLEY. If it were rashly administered, it might cause a 
great deal of mischief, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Young of Texas. Have you had any report come from Texas 
with reference to labor for the gathering of cotton this fall ? 

Mr. Ousu:t. I have not had any at all yet, Mr. Young. We were 
saved in Texas last year on account of the drought which released 
farmers. If the men who left the West do not go back, we are going 
to have very great difficultj^ in picking our cotton this year, and we 
will not do it without mobilizing men from the towns. 

Mr. Young of Texas. I was wondering what the situation was with 
reference to Mexico. In our part of the country we gather a large 
part of the crop by the help of men that come across the border. 

Mr. OusLET. The Department of Labor permits that. 

Mr. Young of Texas. They come overnight and do the work, and 
when they have finished they disappear, and we do not know where 
they came from, and we do not know where they went. 

Mr. OusLEV. We can get them again ; we will not get them in such 
large volume as we did, because they are a little bit afraid of being 
drafted. 

Mr. Candler (acting chairman). Have you received any requests 
from the South? 

Mr. OusLET. The situation in Georgia and Alabama is the worst. 
Of course there is complaint everywhere ; but there is this to be said 
about some of the complaints : The farmer has been accustomed when 
he wanted an extra hand to send into town around the square, where 
he could pick up some fellow waiting for a job. There are few 
people waiting for jobs now; there is a shortage in that sense, that 
men are not waiting, looking for employment. 

Mr. Candlee. I have had a few letters from the first district of 
Mississippi. I wondered whether or not there was any special de- 
mand in southern Mississippi. 

Mr. WHiCox. That is in very fine condition, according to our man 
there. He said there was no shortage in sight that could not be met 
as fast as the demands were made, except possibly in the Delta. He 
further said that at the time of the wheat harvest in Kansas he would 
have a number of white men that could go up there for the wheat 
harvest. 

Mr. Candlee. Who is the agent? 

Mr. Wilcox. E. L. Roberts, of the agricultural college. 

Mr. Ousley. We are now carrying on a rather extensive campaign, 
particularly with the negroes, to get them to abandon their Saturday 
loafing day. 

Mr. Young of Texas. You have got a hard job. 

Mr. OusLEY. It is a hard job, but in Alabama the director of ex- 
tension work has had a good response. A good deal can be accom- 
plished if the sheriffs and other officials will enforce the law against 
loafing. 

Mr. Candlee. You know, the negro laborer in the South is espe- 
cially valuable and especially suited for his exact location, and one 
difficulty \yith that laborer is that when he goes out other people can 
not take his place because they do not know how to make those prod- 
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ucts. It takes a "nigger" and a mule to raise cotton, and other 
people can not do it. 

Mr. OusLEY. I do not quite agree to that doctrine. 

Mr. Caxdlee. Under the direction, of course, of a man who Imows 
how to control them. 

Mr. OusLET. I agree that the negro is particularly fitted for the 
South; and furthermore the accommodations on the farms are built 
for negroes, and we can not change those suddenly. 

Mr. McLaughI/Ix. You spoke of the large number of men coming 
from Mexico. I presume that some of their papers announced that 
the labor was needed in Texas; or perhaps some of the papers in 
Texas that circulate over the border carried advertisements? 

^Iv. OusLEY. I do not think they read the newspapers. There is a 
kind of grapevine telegraph across the Rio Grande. Those Mexicans 
do not read newspapers. 

ilr. jSIcLaughlin. I am glad your publishers do not do that, be- 
cause it is against the law. 

j\Ir. OirsLEX. No ; they are not doing that. There are some Mexi- 
cans who are citizens, and they get the word across the border some- 
how. 

Mr. YorxG of Texas. Yon make your trade with a peon to clear 
your land; you pay so much an acre and so much a cord for your 
wood, and your contract is with him ; and overnight there will be a 
swarm of those Mexicans appear the next day. You do not know 
where they come from. They finish the work and they disappear, 
and vou do not know where they go to. [Laughter.] 

ilr. OrsLEY. It looks uncanny at first, but you get used to it 
after a while. 

ilr. Havgex. Can not this work be done by the Department of 
Labor? The Department of Labor is doing some of this work now. 

Mr. OrsLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Haugex. Could it not be done by the Department of Labor 
more economically? 

Mr. OusLEY. Xow, you are asking a question that I do not care to 
answer. I do not know whether it' could be done more economically 

bv them or bv us. . » , i j: 

'ilr. Haugex. Would this not be a duplication of work, because o± 

sending two men into the safoe locality to do practically the same 

Mr. OusLEY. I do not think so. The Department of Labor and the 
Department of Agriculture must have contact with farm labor; we 
can not escape it. Here is a county agent in a given county, and a 
farmer goes to the agent, and we must render service m such a case. 

ilr muGEX. I understand vou to say there was a shortage ot tarm 
labor' everywhere. The result would be robbing one community to 

^Mr^OusLEY Xo ; we would not rob one community to help another. 

Mr' HArGEN. That is exactlv what is taking place For instance. 

Federal officials have gone into our State and have been taking our 

miners away. The Federal Government is doing that. My authority 

for that statement is our governor and the fuel administration of 

""^Mr. OusLEY. The Department of Agriculture is not doing it. 
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Mr. Hatjgen. The results would be the same as stated by Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin. You necessarily would have to advertise. North Dakota 
might offer seven or eight dollars a day for harvesting and thrashing. 
As a result, North Dakota might take the labor away from Iowa, and 
North Dakota would have the help. 

Mr. OtrsHEY. I think you were not present when I answered Mr. 
McLaughlin a while ago. Suppose North Dakota should call on us 
to help get labor for the wheat harvest. The Office of Farm Man- 
agement, through which this service is conducted, would immediately 
call upon our man in each State, and say, " Have you a surplus of 
harvest hands ? " Upon the receipt of advice from the different 
States we would know which States could spare farm labor and which 
States could not. We would communicate, then, with the States 
that could spare farm labor. As soon as the harvest was over in 
Texas or Kansas, we would offer to those farm laborers an oppor- 
tunity to go to North Dakota. So we would not, in the sense you have 
in mind, go and solicit labor, to take labor from other employments. 

Mr. Hattgen. But are not all States short of labor ? 

Mr. OxJSLEY. There is no locality that I laiow of that has any sur- 
plus ; but there are certain groups of men that engage in wheat har- 
vesting that move from Texas all along up through the wheat States 
in the Northwest. That is the movement that we would facilitate. 

Mr. Haxjgen. In our country we employ them the year round and 
are paid about $60 a month, I think. When you come along and offer 
them $5 and $6 a day and transportation the result will be that our 
corn will rot in the fields and the harvesting will probably be done 
in North Dakota. 

Mr. McLaughlin. To some extent I do not see how you are going 
to avoid that. 

Mr. OusLBY. Let me put a hypothetical case to you. Suppose 
we do not run it, or the Department of Labor does not run it, or that 
no Government function runs this service. Here are the farmers in 
North Dakota who want labor. As a matter of fact, they are not 
going to call for labor, because the town people are going to help 
them. But suppose they would pay $7 a day. They would go to 
some private labor agency and get it to go into another State and 
solicit the labor. 

Mr. Haugen. They go to an agency in the cities and get the people 
that are drifting along; they get the I. W. W. and that class of 
men, and some good men with them. But the complaints are that 
th&7 do not get the best kind of labor. They get this driftwood that 
is floating over the country, together with a lot of very excellent men. 

Mr. OusLEY. The point I am making is that if the Department of 
Agriculture does not render the service, then the private employment 
agencies are going to render it. I think the Department of Agricul- 
ture is less likely to disturb the agricultural labor than the private 
emploj'ment agencies. 

Mr. Hattgen. This idea of farming with driftwood and inexperi- 
enced men does not go. They need skilled men on the farm just as 
much as at the banks or in any profession. A niimber of people were 
imported into our section for laboring, and our experience was that 
they stayed for a week or two. We had some Mexicans, and as a 
result we had help in planting the sugar beet, but were without help in 
harvesting. I do not think that should be encouraged. That will be 
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exactly the result if the Government goes into this business. I believe 
we are on the wrong track. I think that has been fully demonstrated 
in Iowa in taldng away miners, men coming in there and taking them 
out in large numbers. 

Mr. McLaughlin. When they get up into Michigan they like to 
stay. 

Mr. Hai'Gen. After all, you help one community at the expense 
of another, and in the end you have not gained anything. 

Mr. OusLET. You say this has been done by private agencies ? 

Mr. Haugen. Oh, no ; by the Government. 

Mr. OusiiEY. Not by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Haugen. I suppose it was by the Department of Labor. 

Mr. OusLEY. I do not think the Department of Labor would do 
that. 

Mr. Haugen . But the telegrams and communications received 
from the Governor and the Fuel Administration indicate that labor 
in the mines has been taken away from Iowa. 

Mr. OusuEY. I did not know that. The only point that I am 
making is that it is better to trust the Department of Agriculture, 
or the Department of Labor, to handle these labor problems than to 
trust private agencies. 

Mr. Haugen. It might do if there were any surplus labor in any 
section of the country. My understanding is that there is no surplus, 
hence in order to accommodate one community you have to rob the 
other. 

There are of course a number of tramps and a few on the street 
corners. They would like to ride in a Pullman instead of stealing 
a ride, but they are not of much value. _ 

Mr. OusLEr. But if they are the best that can be obtamed we will 
have to use them. 

Mr Haugen. We have been getting them betore. It is a tiarcl 
proposition, but after all I do not think it is fair to rob the people of 
one State to accommodate another. It is a matter of policy. 

Mr OustEY. I want to assure you in the most positive manner 
that the Department of Agriculture would not, if we had a bilhon 
dollars, deprive the farmers of any one State to help the farmers ot 

Mr. Haugen. How can you accomplish the result desired if there 
is not any surplus ? . . f 

Mr OusLEY. We can be instrumental m serving the movement ot 
those harvest hands that go from one section to another 

Mr Haugen. But they go anyway. It is the money that attiacts 
them, and they will keep on going as they have done m the past, and 
they will follow the harvest. 

Mr' HAurS. That is quite customary; for instance they start in 
Iowa and Hnd wheat fol a few days, then move on to Minnesota 

^lrXT.EriT!s better for some agency to advise them where 
they are needed rather than to be seeking employment. That would 

''Mr^SroETDollars and cents is going ^ determine that Any^ 
body th^t makes a business of following the harvesting for the 
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money there is in it will continue to do it. When you go outside 
of that then you rob a community of their help. We have been rob- 
bing the Soiith of the services of the negroes. They have gone up 
North by the thousands, and if that is encouraged, before a long 
time we will have most of the negroes up North, because they get 
more pay up there, and after they get up there they seem to like it. 

Mr. OtrsuEY. Suppose you had finished your Iowa harvest and 
there were a thousand men no longer needed. 

Mr. Hatjgen. There is no finishing in Iowa; Our harvesting goes 
right on. They need labor for milking cows and other farm work 
all the year. 

Mr. OusLET. Take Kansas, then. A thousand men have finished 
and are available to move to Nebraska. Under present conditions 
they drift along. They lose half a dozen days looking for some 
particular section where they are needed. If they knew, through 
the advice of our office, that they#were needed immediately in a 
given community in Kansas, and they were facilitated in transporta- 
tion, we would save four or five wasted days. It is exactly as in 
the case of the Bureau of Markets, where by being able to give in- 
telligent information as to where vegetable perishables are needed 
they are enabled to get them there quicklj', whereas thej' might spoil 
on the road drifting around looking for a market. That is the 
difference between doing it intelligently and letting it drift. 

Mr. Haugen. Every patriotic citizen wants to do everything pos- 
sible to increase production; there is no question about that. 

Mr. OtrsLEY. And we want to keep every man busy every day . 

Mr. HAtiGEx. But you can not increase production by robbing 
one section to aid another. I am afraid of the policy, and more 
so now than I was before, because I know of the results obtained in 
Iowa; and for the Government to go into our State and take our 
people away is an injustice to Iowa, and it would be an injustice 
to any community. 

Mr. OusLEY. I would like to make the point that the departments 
of the Government that have to do with labor are not doing that. 

Mr. Haugen. I am telling you what has happened. I do not 
think anything is gained by it. It may be they need the miners in 
other localities, but I am simply stating the fact as it com.es to us. 

Mr. OusLEY. We have no information except about farm labor, 
and I understand from Mr. Pearson that it is improving quite 
rapidly. Mr. Pearson is president of your agricultural college, and 
he reports the farm conditions are very good. 

Mr. Haugex. He may report it, but we all know that labor is short. 
"We were short before the war, and thousands have gone on account of 
the Avar. One man wrote me that he had a 486-acre farm for himself 
and one son to run. Two sons have gone to the Army and now the 
last one is going. He says he is 86 years old and no help to be had. 
You tell me that the labor situation in Iowa is favorable? Every 
rejjort I get is that it is unfavorable. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Where a notice reaches a town that there are a 
lot of laborers needed and there are a lot of men that can move from 
one place to another, that word reaches these other laborers that ought 
to stay that there are higher wages being paid somewhere else, and 
those '-oen who ought to stay will go to the other place. 
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Mr. OusLEY. The only point is that the private agencies are doing 
that now, and I believe our agency will do it with less disturbance 
than private agencies. 

Mr. McLaughlin. As Mr. Haugen says, it seems to me that it is 
inevitable. I believe sincerely what you say, that it would be better 
done and more safely done through the Department of Agriculture 
than through private agencies. Are you doing, as we have heard that 
some other branches of the Government are doing, trying to unionize 
all labor ; trying to extend it to farm labor ? 

Mr. OusLEY. No, sir ; I do not think there is any activity of that 
kind of which we have any knowledge. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How much do you ask fori 

Mr. OtJSLEY. This bill asks for $162,000. 

Mr. Hatigen. We passed one bill the other day that carried a 
large amount. That is now in the Senate and is notlikely to pass. 

Mr. Ousley. The chairman suggested that, in view of the fact that 
that bill is likely to fail, this amount ought to be increased. 

Mr. Canlder. How much ought it to be increased ? 

Mr. OtJSLEY. I would hardly like to say without consulting the 
men immediately in charge of these activities. I think it should be 
increased by a very considerable amount. I Avill have to consult with 
them and present it to the committee. 

Mr. Candler. There has been some suggestion of duplication of 
this work as between the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Agriculture. What is the line of demarkation between their work ? 

Mr. OtrsLEY. There is an agreement between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Labor to the effect that the Department 
of Labor is particularh' responsible for getting labor out of the cities 
that we may take for the farms, and we are particularly responsible 
in ascertaining the needs of the farms and distributing the labor in 
the country. 

Mr. Candler. What work does the Department of Labor do? 

Mr. OusLEY. It is in touch with the whole mass of labor, and it 
has to do with all phases of labor. 

Mr. Candler. There is no duplication of expenditures; there is 
absolute cooperation? 

Mr. OusLEY. Very close cooperation and correlation. 

Mr. Harrison. An agreement along the line indicated by Mr. 
Ousley was entered into between the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Agriculture on April 27, 1917. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you know the amount spent by the Department 
of Labor ? 
Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do you know whether they have been follow- 
ing the plan suggested in the bill that passed, paying railroad fare 
and transportation ? 
Mr. Harrison. No, sir; I do not think so. 
Mr. McLaughlin. I do not mean your department. 
Mr. Harrison. I have not looked into it. 

Mr. Ousley. I am quite confident there has been nothing of that 
kind done. 

Mr. Haugen. How many people have you employed in the State 
relation service and for demonstration work in the field ? 
Mr. Harrison. Under the emergency fund? 
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Mr. Hattgen. How manv are there scattered over the country? 

Mr. Harrison. Between 5,500 and 6,000 people engaged in exten- 
sion work, including specialists, women in the cities doing home- 
demonstration work, county agents, club agents, and others. Dr. 
True is inserting in the record a full statement on that. 

Mr. Haugen. Is it not possible that these 5,500 people might look 
into this matter and get the information needed? 

Mr. Harrison. They are doing it, Mr. Haugen. We only have 
one man in each State under this appropriation who is a sort of 
supervisor. 

Mr. Haugen. Could not it be done through that service without 
appropriating money? I do not think we should expend money 
unnecessarily. 

Mr. Harrison. Almost every day somebody suggests that a new 
activity be put on the county agents, and they are overwhelmed 
with work now. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you think it is necessary, with 5,500 people in the 
service, to send additional men to find out whether there is any sur- 
plus of f arin labor ? 

]Mr. Harrison. We have a man in each State whose special job is 
to look after farm-labor problems for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and he works through the county agents, who report to them 
whether and when there is any need for additional labor. 

Mr. Haugen. Could not that be done under the organization you 
have ? Is it really necessary to set up an organization here ? 

Mr. Harrison. That was very thoroughly considered by the Secre- 
tary in April a year ago. The conclusion was reached that a man 
should be assigned to each State who could devote his entire time to 
the task. The results have justified the establishment of the system. 

Mr. OusLEY. There is one of these farm-help specialists for each 
State, 48. 

'SIt. Haugen. There are 5,500 people altogether. I do not care 
where they are ; they are in the service. 

Mr. OusLEY. Here is a countj^ agent in each of the counties of your 
State. Under the present method we are simply paying a farm-help 
specialist in that State, to whom these county agents will report their 
labor needs and the labor conditions, setting up the necessary ma- 
chinery to carry that work on. The whole amount is only $162,000. 
The question of transporting farm labor does not come under this 
at all. That arose out of the chairman's suggestion that the other 
bill might fail. This is simply to pay a man in each State to keep in 
touch with all the agents and to assemble their needs and serve them. 
It is a supervisor for the whole State. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You have a State agent in each State to look 
over the work of the county agents, and in some States the State 
agents have one or more assistants? 

^Ir. OusLEY. Surely. 

^Ir. Haugen. Is it possible that your head men are so pressed that 
they could not take less than 15 minutes to direct a circular to these 
county agents, or to all the agents in all the Western States, and give 
the information desired inside of a few hours? 

Mr. Ousley. If that were all that was necessary to be done. 

Mr. Haugen. How are you going to ascertain the number of men 
that are available? There are agents traveling all over the country, 
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and tJiey ought to have some knowledge of the conditions. I should 
think that would be one of their most important functions. If he is 
to be of any value whatever he ought to be looking for the needs and 
requirements of the farmers. 

Mr. OtrsLET. It requires contact with every city in the State where 
there may possibly be a supply of labor. 

Mr. Hatjgen. As a general thing in the farmers' communities we 
do not have any large cities. 

Mr. OusLEY. I mean, every place of five or six thousand people 
where there luay be a surplus of labor. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What I am most concerned about is robbing one com- 
munity of its labor, and in so doing you will not improve the situa- 
tion. I am more concerned about the food supply than anything else ; 
we all know our boys can not fight unless they have something to 
oat, and we are all interested in that. 

Mr. OrrsuET. I can only answer your apprehension on that score 
by saying I can not conceive of the Department of Agriculture rob- 
bing one agricultural community to serve another community. They 
all look alike to us. 

Mr. Hatjgen. I mean States. 

Mr. OtrsLEY. Or rob one State to supply another. 

Mr. McLaughlin. This man is selected, and he goes into a State 
to have supervisory control. How do you get that man ? 

Mr. Harrison. I think the practice has been — and Dr. Wilcox can 
verify what I say — to get in touch with the director of extension work 
and the official who happens to be dealing with labor matters in each 
State, and to request them to submit a joint recommendation as to 
the man best qualified to handle the work. That has been the practice 
in every case. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Is he employed temporarily? 

Mr. Harrison. He is employed for the duration of the emergency. 

Mr. Wilcox. Those appointments were authorized by the Civil 
Service Commission to meet this emergency situation. They au- 
thorize the employment of these men, because we felt we had to rely 
largely upon the local authorities to recommend the men. 

We sounded out in the first place the possibility of using men al- 
ready in the extension service, and we received protests right off 
from the State leader of the county agents that neither he nor the 
director of extensions could possibly undertake such supervision of 
the work, because they had too much to do. There must be some man 
who can spend all of his time, and so we asked for a joint recommenda- 
tion bv the director of extensions and by the public safety commis- 
sion, o"r the council of defense, or the commissioner of laborif they 
had such a man in the State, so that this man would ha^•e^the backing 
of all these agencies in the State that were concerned officially with 
the farm-labor problem, in order that he could get a really unifaed and 
harmonious plan that would receive the support of everybody. 

Mr. McLaughlin. How much is he paid ? ^^ , „^ 

Mr Wilcox. They are paid from $1,200 up to $2,100. 

Mr. McLaughlin. They get clerical help? ^, , . ,, ^ . 

Mr Wilcox Thev eet clerical help from the Stat«, m the office o± 
the extension force of^the college or the commissioner of gardening 
or the State council of defense. i • i u<.i,->» 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do you use any of your money for clerical help ? 
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Mr. Wilcox. We do not. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Or any kind of assistance for this man? 

Mr. Wilcox. We have granted in a few instances temporary help 
in making this farm-labor survey. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do you allow traveling expenses? 

Mr. Wilcox. Traveling expenses, $75 a month. 

Mr. Harrison. He is paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

Mr. McLaughlin. That is the limit? 

Mr. Wilcox. We have had to increase it in instances where the 
work absolutely required it. 

Mr. Haugen. You now have one man in every State? 

Mr. Wilcox. In practically every State. Arizona and New Mexico 
have one man. We started out to have one in every State, but the 
fund would not allow us to put up a man in every State, and we 
would not have been able to increase it if there had not been some 
delay in getting appointments, so that there was a balance which 
accumulated. To have this man in the State cooperating with the 
county agents, and with the State council of defense, has been found 
to be the only possible method, for the reason that there are so many 
agencies operating at cross purposes or starting off with some kind 
of a campaign without consulting the other fellow; and when you 
have a man who represents all of these agencies he harmonizes them 
and brings them together and prevents a duplication of effort, and 
brings about harmonious cooperation. In several States we have a 
complete union of the State agricultural commissioner, our depart- 
ment, the Department of Labor, and the State department of labor 
working together upon the project, and they agree on what each is 
going to do ; and that matter is being worked out very rapidly in each 
State. The amount of work that comes on the man who has charge 
of this business in each State, our farm help specialist, is so great 
that many of them are urging and asking for assistants, but we can 
not give them the money for that. 

Mr. Haugen. How long have you been engaged in those activities? 

Mr. Wilcox. We started in before the passage of this bill. We 
sent out some men from our office and organized the work. 

Mr. Haugen. To what extent have you aided in supplying people 
to help? 

Mr. Wilcox. I do not know that we could say. There was that 
report from New York last year that they got 13,000. That referred 
to permanent men, all-year-round men. They are placing in Ohio 
some 800 or 900 men a month. In North Dakota they are putting 
in something like 200 or 300 men a month, according to our reports. 
That is largely for permanent work, permanent employment. The 
number of men temporarily supplied is very hard to estimate. 

Mr. Haugen. Where do the people come from ? 

Mr. Wilcox. Those men are taken from the cities and they are 
sent back to the farm. They are men who have had farm experience 
and who have found that they can not live in the cities and can not 
get salaries big enough to keep them alive in the cities, and they want 
to go back to the farm and we have put them back. It is simply a 
readjustment of the economic condition that has gotten altogether 
misplaced, by having too many people go from the farms into the 
cities, and we are right after those fellows, getting them back. 

Mr. Haugen. That is good work. 
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Mr. Wilcox. The main duty of these fellows is working at that 
permanent readjustment of the economic conditions between the 
city and the farm. 

This harvest work is of a different nature. It looks as if we were 
robbing one place to supply another. But here is a huge army. I 
have talked with thousands of them. They have followed this busi- 
ness for six or eight years, and the vast majority of them do it as a 
vacation. They are engaged in something else, and they like to do 
that. They start at Oklahoma and go to North Dakota, and they 
get blistered and sunburnt and toughened up, and then they go back 
to their regular work. 

Last year we had difficulty because of the lack of organization, 
which we are trying to overcome by this system. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What I am interested in is getting these men back 
from the cities to the farms. 

Mr. Wilcox. Those men know their work, because they have been 
on farms before. 

Mr. Haugen. How many are you getting of the people that have 
had experience in farming? 

Mr. Wilcox. Last year we got 13,000 in New York. 

Mr. Haugen. How many of those do you think were experienced? 

Mr. Wilcox. They were all experienced men, because that is the 
only kind they would take. They wanted them for general, all- 
around work, and you can not put any other kind on a New York 
farmer. They had all had experience. In New York City they had 
a man there who could stay and hand pick these men, and he found 
that approximately 10 per cent of the fellows that came looking 
for work had had previous farm experience. They were not the 
down-and-outers ; they had just gotten out of a job and were looking 
for most anything, and by having an agricultural man there we 
could pick them and put them back on the farm, and 90 per cent of 
those men are making good. We hear an awful amount of kicking 
about the men who did not make good. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. How do they get down-and-outers 
to the farms? 

Mr. Wilcox. In New York they require a farmer who wants a 
man permanently to send down a certain part of the transportation, 
or all of it. These men then take the responsibility of picking 
the men and putting them on the train and checking their bag- 
gage to the destination, and the farmer comes to get them. That 
was by private arrangement with the farmers, because there are 
some of those men who are very good, who want to go back to the 
farm, but who actually have not money enough to pay the railroad 
fare, and since we did not have any means of furnishing it the farm- 
ers themselves advanced it. 

Mr. Candler. We have been very glad to have you here, gentle- 

Trhe estimates of the Bureau of Chemistry were discussed, begin- 
ning at 10.57 a. m., following Mr. Eeese's statement, reported else- 
where in these hearings.) 
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BuBEATj OF Chemistry. 

STATEMENT OF DE. C. L. ALSBERG, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
CHEMISTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUl- 
TURE. 

The Chairman. Dr. Alsberg, the first item is on page 51, " Poultry 
and egg demonstrations." 

Dr. Alsberg. That item, I think, is rather fully explained. But 
we can save time if you will ask me questions. 

The Chairman. This is Dr. Pennington's work? 

Dr. Alsberg. Yes. It has been speeded up very greatly, because 
the Secretary has assigned to that work an allotment of $20,000. 
As a result, it has been possible to put on an additional force to 
demonstrate the improved methods of packing and transporting 
poultry and eggs. It has been possible to organize small packing 
houses in territory where they did not exist and whence the eggs 
were shipped in poor condition. An example is the Imperial Valley 
of California, where we find an excellent turkey-producing section. 
There was no packing house there — and I am not using the words 
" packing house " in the sense of the Chicago packing houses. Due 
to lack of knowledge concerning the transportation of poultry, which 
is perishable, shippers lost every year an appreciable amount of the 
turkey crop and received a poor price for much of the remainder 
because of, the bad condition in which it reached its destination, 
which injured the reputation of all the poultry from that section. 
Because of our efforts, adequate packing facilities hare been provided 
in that section, which have taken care of the turkey crop, shipping it 
To various points on the Pacific coast, with the result that the pro- 
ducers suffered practicallj' no loss from transportation and shipping. 
It is a pretty safe guess that this section will produce this year a 
great many more turkeys than e^er before. 

The Chairman. This is not investigational work? 

Dr. Alsberg. It is not investigational work at all, but simply the 
demonstration of what has already been proved of value, and its in- 
troduction into a larger territory. It involves intimate contact of our 
agents with the individual shippers and producers. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions on that, gentlemen? If 
not, take up the next item, " Sirup demonstrations." 

Mr. Wason. This area you have been working in is the Middle 
"West, I take it, largely ? 

Dr. Alsberg. The Middle West and the Southwest, and this year 
we have undertaken for the first time some work on the Pacific 
Coast ; that is to say, our work has covered practically the territory 
between the Appalachians and Pocky Mountains, including Texas 
and the northern parts of Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, ex- 
cluding perhaps 100 or 150 miles along the Gulf, Avhich is not yet a 
good poultry country, although there is every reason to believe that 
it ought to be, and some work which we did in California, particu- 
larly in the Imperial Valley and around Petaluma and Sonoma. 

The Chairman. Take up the next item, " Sirup demonstrations," 
on page 52. There is no change in that. 

Dr. Alsberg. There is no change in that allotment. I believe that 
we in this country have it in our power to supply our needs for 
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sweetening agents to a very large extent through the production of 
sirup. There is no particular object in crystallizing out sugar from 
the juices of plants, except for the convenience of handling, since 
it is more convenient to handle a solid than a liquid, and except for 
the removal of the molasses flavor in the process of crystallization. 
It should be possible very greatly to stimulate the production of 
sirups by means of this appropriation. 

Two years ago we demonstrated the production of sirup that would 
neither crystallize nor ferment in a number of places in Georgia, 
northern Florida, and in Louisiana. There w^ere produced at those 
rarious places in which we made our demonstrations that year a 
couple of hundred barrels of sirup of such improved quality that 
10 cents a gallon above the best price paid in those years for that 
type of cane sirup was offered for it on the New Orleans market. 

Last year we made our demonstrations under this appropriation 
in a larger number of cases, but the total amount of sirup produced 
by our improved methods was not any greater than in the previous 
j'ear, because the price of sirup was so high, with the lowest grades 
of molasses selling up to 18 cents and over, that there was no incentive 
for the producer to change his methods. It was, however, more widely 
demonstrated, so that it is anticipated that this year more fine sirup 
capable of replacing sugar will be produced. 

Mr. Andekson. Does this method of yours involve any radical 
changes in the manufacturing process ? 

Dr. Alsbeeg. No. If you are interested in the details, Mr. Ander- 
sen, the method is simply this : When cane sirup is customarly pro- 
duced it is boiled down far enough so that it will not ferment, it 
sugars oif and becomes unsalable. When it is not boiled down far 
enough it sours and ferments. This method consists in treating the 
sirup after it has been boiled down nearly to the desired consistency 
with 3'east extract, prepared in a certain way, which converts a por- 
tion of the cane sugar in the sirup into the invert sugar, which is 
present in honey. You know, honey will not crystallize under ordi- 
nary conditions. The only equipment required is a cypress tank into 
which to run the sirup so that it can stand over night mixed with a 
«mall quantity of the yeast extract. It has been very difficult for us 
to get the production of this yeast extract organized on an indus- 
trial scale. We have now had it taken up by breweries, which are 
anxious to have something else to manufacture besides beer. Last 
year we worked not merely with the farmers, but on a large scale 
with the Sterling Sugar & Railway Co., at Franklin, La. This is not 
a refinery, but a sugar factory serving a large number of some sugar 
cane planters in Louisiana. I think they are planning now — of 
course I would not say that they will not for good reasons be com- 
pelled to change their minds by next fall— to go into the production 
of this tvpe of sirup in that section on a considerable scale. I believe 
that the' production of this type of sirup may in some sections be 
-more profitable than the production of white cane sugar. We believe 
that it is going to be a great help tp planters in that general section 
of the country. The production of this sirup may help out sugar fac- 
tories in seasons when sugar cane is very plentiful because it is pos- 
sible to make sirup much more rapidly than it is to produce sugar, 
consequently the grinding mills of a factory can operate to a full ca- 
pacity, and that portion of the juice which is in excess of the capacity 
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of the sugar-making equipment can be boiled down to sirup. Eco- 
nomically this factor may prove to be a very important point. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further, Doctor, on that item? 
Are there any questions? 

Dr. Alsberg. Unless there are any questions, that is all. 

The Chairman. All right, take up the next item on page 53, " Prep- 
aration of sweet sirups." 

Dr. Alsberg. Aside from sugar cane, to which the appropriation we 
have just discussed is limited, we believe that it is possible, by the use 
of a peculiar form of carbon or charcoal, which we have developed in 
the bureau, to prepare profitably and from a number of products, 
particularly grapes, a sirup which should have a great future and 
which should help to meet the sugar stringency. It may be interest- 
ing to you to know that under some of the investigational work that 
we ha^'e done on sugars and sugar production we have been studying 
charcoals for the purpose of developing one to replace bone black, and 
be very much better than bone black. At present one of the reasons 
why it is necessary to invest such enormous sums in refinery equip- 
ment is that enormous clarifying plants using bone black are neces- 
sary. Bone black can not be used very many times without losing 
more or less of its power. We have developed a method of making 
from various woods charcoal, which is twenty or thirty times as 
valuable as a decolorizing agent as bone black, and which should 
bring down the cost of refining sugar very much, because it will 
increase proportionately the capacity of the plant. So far this has 
been worked out experimentally only on a laboratory scale. In the 
laboratory it is a success, not merely in refining sugar, but also in 
taking out disagreeable flavors and colors from fruit juices. In 
this way we have prepared sirups on a laboratory scale from various 
materials like grapes. If this item is allowed, it is proposed to make 
actual demonstrations of these methods. AVhile they can be used 
in a factory, they are not necessarily factory methods, and I believe 
that we can develop and cause to be produced a quantity of sirup 
from materials like grapes that in some sections of the country have 
not a suitable market, wine grapes, for instance, which will conserve 
that amount of food and enable the owner of the vineyard to get 
something at least while he is readjusting himself, without the invest- 
ment of very much capital, and by operating on a rather small scale. 

Incidentally, although this has nothing to do with this appropri- 
ation, while these investigations began in the bureau five or six 
years ago, without any thought of war, they have been of very great 
assistance to the War Department, in putting that department on 
the right track in the production of the proper kind of charcoal for 
use as a protection in gas masks. It is not a military secret that 
one of the ingredients in the gas mask is charcoal. All charcoal is 
not alike. Whether a charcoal has the power of absorbing gases 
depends in part upon the method of its preparation. When it be- 
came necessary for the War Department to organize the construction 
of gas masks in a hurry, our experts on charcoal were of great as- 
sistance. We have nothing to do with it at the present time. Our 
work was simply in getting the thing started. 

The Chairman. All right, take up your next item, "Handling, 
transportation, and storage of fish," $5,000 increase. 
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Dr. AxsBERG. It is, of course, perfectly evident that if we can 
increase the consumption of fish, that represents a pure gain, since 
they come out of the sea, and their use in no way exhausts the land. 
During this" last year we have devoted ourselves particularly to sev- 
eral branches of this work. In the first place, we have been educat- 
ing the shippers and the railroads, with some success, to taking 
and transporting the fish from the warm southern waters, where the 
supply of fish is very great to the northern markets in a manner 
that will not cause loss or deterioration. In consequence the rail- 
roads of the southeastern part of the country are now actively en- 
gaged in improving their facilities. 

They are most interested in the proper kind of refrigeration, and 
in many instances have installed the proper kind of a special service 
for transportation of the fish. That, of course, has been good busi- 
ness for them, but it has also been useful in making available as food 
a large amount of fish that otherwise probably would never have 
reached the northern markets. At the same time we have been co- 
operating with the Bureau of Fisheries, and inducing the fishermen 
to take advantage of the facilities which we have been able to get the 
railroads to offer. The division of work under this arrangement be- 
tween the Bureau of Chemistry and the Bureau of Fisheries is that 
the Bureau of Fisheries does, as it always has, the work that has to 
do with the catching and landing of the fish, whereas we handle the 
question of the utilization of this perishable product, since the de- 
partment, of course, has had the work of the utilization of perish- 
able products of all kinds for j^ears. We have had close cooperation 
with the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Another line of work is the demonstration of the proper methods 
of freezing and storing fish. Take Florida, for instance, with ice- 
producing plants up and down the west coast, and an abundance 
of fish in its waters. Gluts on the market occur there and the trans- 
portation is not what it might be. It has been our endeavor to 
persuade ice-making plants to put in little fish freezers to take care 
of the gluts as they come, so that the fish will not spoil, but will be 
made available for shipment north. At the same time we are help- 
ing to have canneries put up in that territory, in connection with 
fish freezers, to utilize more of the excess production that can not 
be shipped in a hurry. At the same time we have induced the rail- 
roads to establish their freight and express schedules. So that the 
service for the fishermen to ship fish is very much better than it has 
been. 

Mr. OvERMTER. Is there any Federal limitation as to the length 
of time that fish can be kept in cold storage ? 

Dr. Alsberg. There is no Federal limitation on the cold storage 
of food of any kind, so far as I am aware. 

Mr. OvERMYER. I know there is a great deal of it done down along 
the shores of Lake Erie in my district, and I was wondering whether 
there was any State of Federal limitation on the length of time that 
they could be stoi'ed. 

Dr. Alsberg. I know of no Federal limitation. There are a num- 
ber of State limitations. The State of Pennsylvania has a limitation 
of, T think, 10 months on fish, poultry, and eggs. The State of Xew 
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Jersey and the State of New York have no limitations, I believe, 
with the result, of course, that there has been an increase of new 
construction in New Jersey. 

Mr. OvERMTEE. I have been in some of those cold-storage houses 
along Lake Erie, and although I am not an expert it seems to me 
that the products kept in the refrigerators that they have there 
would keep indefinitely, when the temperature was kept the way 
it was there. 

Dr. Alsberg. I thinlc there is no question about that. The trouble 
with cold storage is that under some conditions food loses its flavor, 
which makes it from an esthetic standpoint less desirable. 

From the standpoint of food value, if the temperature has been 
kept low, as it should be. there is no appreciable effect on the food 
value. In the ci'se of fish, we have, in addition to that, the peculiar 
method of freezing used. The fish are chilled below the freezing 
point, and then dipped in water. Of course, they are colder, being 
below the freezing point, than the water in which they are dipped, 
and a hermetic seal of ice is formed around each fish. In time there 
is an evaporation of water from ice. Therefore the dipping of the 
cold fish in the water is repeated at intervals of some months to keep 
the seal of ice around each fish intact. Little fish, like smelt, are 
sealed several hundred in a block. That is the method of handling 
we have been pushing in the South, and I think we will succeed in 
having conserved in that way a good many thousand pounds of fish 
that would not be conserved otherwise. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions on that, gentlemen? 
Now, take up the next item. " Waterproofing leather for Govern- 
ment and farm use." 

Dr. Alsberg. The Bureau of Chemistry has been working on this 
project for some years, since it seemed to us that if it were possible 
to develop simple methods of treating cloth, duck, and canvas which 
a farmer could apply himself it would be of great value in treating 
such material on the farm. For example, covers for alfalfa stacks, 
for machinery, and all that sort of thing. The "War Department 
;md the Council of National Defense found the need for informa- 
tion of that kind and came to us for it. That has resulted in demands 
being made on us to speed up this particular piece of work, on the 
funds already available. So we are asking for a small sum for what' 
is really, in a sense, a war project. 

Mr. YoTJNG of Texas. What is the nature of the waterproofing 
proposition ? 

Dr. Alsberg. Water and mildew proofing, depending on the par- 
ticular conditions. The Army wants a lot of such information. We 
have been doing a great deal of work on water and mildew proofing 
of tents, khaki, and similar fabrics and articles for the War and 
Navy Departments. 

Mr. Young of Texas. Mr. Bankhead. of Alabama, called to my 
attention the other day some samples of new waterproof goods,' 
brought from New York down here. One piece looked just like 
;;n ordinary mosquito netting, but it had been treated under sortie 
system they have discovered up there. You could pour a tumbler 
of water on it and it would not go through. 

Dr. Alsberg. You mean although the fabric was open? 

Mr. YouxG of Texas. Yes. 
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Dr. Alsbeeg. The theory of that treatment is this: You all kno\v, 
of course, that if you put oil on water it collects in lumps, and that 




wet the fabric there is a tendency for the fabric to repel water. It 
will not become wet easily. Until it becomes wet it does not let 
anything through, unless the holes are very large. You can see how 
it is really a relatively simple matter, when you look at it from that 
angle. The fabric was undoubtedly treated 'with a soap of a metal, 
probably aluminum oleate, a very successful way of waterproofing. 
It is not very permanent, however, because the impregnating mate- 
rials are liable to rub off. 

Mr. Candler. I took my own blotter and put under it, and no 
water came through it. 

Dr. Alsbekg. When these fabrics are greased with the right kind 
of a preparation, water will not wet the fabric. If you rub any fabric 
with your finger and force the water through the meshes, it will 
leak through at that place, but nowhere else for a long time. You 
force the fabric to be wet. If it does not become wet, the water will 
not come through so readily. 

The Chairman. All right. AVe learn a lot of new tricks here 
every day. Take the next item, " Serviceability tests of leather and 
leather substitutes." 

Dr. AxsBERG. This item is somewhat analogous to the previous one. 
We have long done work on the examination of leather and upon the 
wearing quality of various leathers. We wish to speed the work up 
because the War Department has made heavier demands upon us in 
this direction than we can meet with the funds available. Now, we 
have in this cooperation with the War Department — for which, by 
the way, the War Department is in part paying by detailing to us 
chemists who happen to be drafted — a great opportunity to carry on 
intensively work which it would otherwise take us years to complete. 
We have the opportunity of making experiments and observations 
on an enormous scale in connection with the equijJment used by the 
soldiers, which would give us more information if he had the funds 
to avail ourselves of the opportunity than we could get by years of 
work in peace times. The funds are asked for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the extra work which the War Department is asking us to do, 
and for the purpose of taking advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the existence of the Army. We are not experimenting upon the 
Army, of course, but make experiments by observation of what the 
War Department is doing. We believe that we can secure an im- 
mense amount of information if we have a little extra money to take 
advantage of the present conditions, and, incidentally, we are doing a 
lot of work for the War Department that we have difSculty in meet-i 
ing with the funds now available. 

The Chairman. All right. Take page 55, "Utilization of wool- 
scouring wastes." 

Dr. Alsberg. There is very little to be added to the statement there. 
The fact is, as you all know, that wool is scoured to remove the so- 
called wool grease which is on the wool. Now, in this country it is 
very largely wasted. In Germany and, to a lesser extent, in France 
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and in England the scouring is done under conditions which make it 
possible to recover this wool grease. It was first recovered for medici- 
nal purposes. You may recall that the greasy material known as 
lanolin is really only purified wool grease. It has practically com- 
pletely replaced tallow and other solid fats in the pharmaceutical 
industry in preparing ointments, pomades, and cosmetics. The rea- 
son it has replaced animal fats is that it does not turn rancid and 
never acquires a bad flavor or odor. Chemically, it is quite different 
in nature from ordinary fat. Having no food value either, it is used 
very largely in pharmacy and also in the industries for a variety of 
purposes where a greasy material that will not turn rancid nor de- 
compose is required. We have always imported that material from 
abroa.d, mostly from Belgium and England. There is a shortage of it 
now, and it seemed to us that it ought to be possible to greatly develop 
the industry in this country. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Was it gotten in the same way over there? Is 
it the same substance entirely over there ? 

Dr. Alsbeeg. It is the same substance. Wool fat is, I think, the 
only source of lanolin that is commercially used at the present time. 
Of course, there is a certain amount of the same kind of material in 
hair oil. In other words, it is really the secretion of the tallow glands 
at the base of the hair, and you find it on all hair, but wool is the main 
source of it. 

Mr. Candler. These are very remarkable figures you give here in 
this item. It says here there are approximately 500,000,000 pounds 
of unsecured wool used in this country annually. This contains 
approximately 75,000,000 pounds of wool grease, worth normally 
$2,250,000 (at the present time $10,000,000), and 25,000,000 pounds of 
potassium carbonate, worth normally $750,000 (at the present time 
$15,000,000). 

Dr. Alsberg. Those are the average figures if we were to recover 
all of that material. As you know, avooI shrinks ^ery much in the 
procass of cleaning, scouring, and prepaiing it for spinning yarns. 
During the cleaning process preparatory to spinning yam some 
kinds of wool shrink 50 per cent, part of which, however, is dirt. I 
think these figures are conservative. Thej' do not mean it would be 
commercially feasible or commercially practicable to obtain that 
quantity of material, but they do indicate that it should be commer- 
cially feasible and practicable to conserve and recover enough to 
make it worth while taking the gamble that we may be able to de- 
velop this particular industry for the products of which there is now 
a great demand. 

Mr. Haugen. Have you knowledge of the process? 

Dr. Alsrekg. Unfortunately, we have not in this country a general 
practical knowledge of methods of economical commercial recovery 
and purification, but only a theoretical Imowledge of the process, this 
being again one of the things which has been kept rather secret 
abroad, and also because the materials have been so low priced that 
our people have been little interested. We know what the process is, 
but we do not know the details of operating most effectively. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further on that item, gentlemen? 

Mr. Candler. This is intended to be used, I understand you to say. 
in the waterproofing of shoes for the American Army. 
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Dr. ALs.uom;. Tlie point is this. One of the \ery best stuffings for 
leather, and by stuffings for leather I mean the grease that is worked 
into the leather to inake it waterproof, durable, and pliable, is wool 
grease, and the highest grades of leather are very frequently treated 
with a mixture of oils and this material. 

Bureau of Emtomology. 

STATEMENT OF DR. E. F. PHILLIPS, APICULTURIST IN CHARGE 
OF BEE-CULTURE INVESTIGATIONS, BUREAU OFENTOMOLOGY 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. ''^"'''"'^"^^• 

(The following statement by Dr. Phillips on the estimate for " Ex- 
tension work m beekeeping," was made on Thursday, April '>r> 1918 
beginning at 10.30 o'clock a", m.) ■ ' i • , 

Mr. Lee (acting chairman). I understand that Dr. Phillips is here 
and, as it will be necessary for him to leave the city to-day, we will 
take up an item out of the order in which it is printed in the esti- 
mates. The item m which he is interested is on page 56, " Extension 
■ work in beekeeping." He will tell us about that. 

Dir. Phillips. When I had the pleasure of appearing before the 
committee in regard to the regular appropriation bill, I explained in 
detail our work in bee culture, so that at this time it probably will 
not be necessary for me to repeat all that I stated then. Under the 
present regular appropriation we had set aside $8,360 for the bee-cul- 
ture demonstration work, to which is added $15,000 from the food 
production act. The pending regular appropriation carries an addi- 
tional $15,000 for the regular fund, all of which will be applied to 
the demonstration work. The combination of funds enables us to 
have in the field at the present time 11 men who are devoting their 
entire time to the work of increasing honey production in 1918. As 
I explained to the committee on a previous occasion, we are now pro- 
ducing in this country 250,000,000 pounds of honey, which is only 
about 3 per cent of the sugar supply of the country. There is in the 
nectar of flowers in the Ignited States more sugar than is consumed 
by the American people from all sources, and it will be seen that we 
are wasting a tremendous lot of very \ aluable food by not extending 
bee culture in the country. Now, of course, it is impossible to save 
all this vast sugar supply. We have no such visionary idea as that, 
but we do feel that under the present circumstances we should work 
to the utmost to conserve all we possibly can. All our men are work- 
ing to, the ideal of making honey production a real industry, not 
merely a plaything as so many people have thought of this work. We 
now have an excellent force of men, men of really high grade, all of 
them experienced commercial high producers, engaged in this work, 
so that they can attack this problem from the proper angle and can 
really teach a very practical method of bee culture. 

I may say that the chief difficulty of beekeeping at the present time 
is on account of the excessive winter losses in the clover region in 
the northeastern section of the United States. The winter loss in the 
past winter has been over 40 per cent of all the bees in this section. 
That could all have been prevented by proper methods. There will, 
of course, be accidents to colonies of bees in winter which will cause 
them to die. but so far as regular winter losses are concerned they 
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are entirely pre\entable. Our men are teaching the methods which 
eliminate this loss, and we have met with a considerable degree of 
success so far as our men have been able to get into the field early 
enough to ward off this loss. 

Mr. Lee. You have sufficient force to put into the field ? 

Dr. Phillips. We have only 11 men. Of course with 800,000 bee- 
keepers in the country they are not going to be able to reach them all. 
Our men are centering their efforts in the parts of the country where 
we may expect the greatest increase in 1918, and we go into the part 
of the State where the beekeepers are rather well started, and we can 
take those alreadj' well informed and help them to do better. It is 
not now so much an effort to build an industry from the ground up, 
to educate the people from the beginning, but the object is to take 
those already in the work and make them still better beekeepers. 

Mr. Lee. Any questions? 

Mr. Leshee. "Was there no way for you to have reached those 
people in the northeastern part of the country this winter? 

Dr. Phillips. We did our best with the men we had available, and 
we also used circularizing and press notices, and there were a great 
many we know who followed our advice, but we could not reach them 
all, and the loss has been heavy. However, I may say to compensate 
for that loss there is now going on a tremendous shipment of bees 
from the Southern States, excess colonies from the Southern States, 
to replace those, and there will be thousands and thousands of colo- 
nies of bees shipped North within the next two or three weeks. 

Mr. Lee. Any further questions? 

If not, we will return to page 20 of the estimates,- Bureau of Ento- 
mology. 

(At this point other estimates of the Bureau of Entomology were 
discussed. See Mr. Marlatt's statement, reported elsewhere in these 
hearings.) 



Committee on Agkicultuke, 

HotrsE OF Representatives, 

Saturday, April 27, 1918. 

(The estimates of the Bureau of Biological Survey were presented, 
beginning at 12.16 p. m., following Dr. Alsberg's general statement, 
prmted elsewhere in these hearings.) 

BUREAU OF biological SURAT5Y. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. W. NELSON, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Chairman. Dr. Nelson, will you run over your items quickly? 

Mr. Nelson. The first item is that of $100,000 for controlling 
noxious rodents, which include prairie dogs, ground squirrels, jack 
rabbits, pocket gophers, and others. Noxious rodents are practically 
everywhere in the United States wlierever agricultural crops are pro- 
duced. In the arid sections west of the Mississippi conditions are 
so favorable for rodents that they exist there in excessive numbers. 
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The losses from all of these agricnltural pests aie very i^reat. The 
directors of State extension services have submitted estimates of 
annual losses in various States running up to from $6,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. In Montana the director made it about $20,000,000 a 
year. In North Dakota it is from $6,000,000 to $9,000,000. The 
country loses a totid of more than $150,000,000 annually from this 
source, mainly in foodstuffs, and about $200,000,000 annually from 
the depredations of house rats. It is a practicable proposition to 
eventually completely eradicate these rodents at a moderate cost and 
thus wipe out the losses from this source, thereby directly adding that 
much to the agricultural- production of the country. 

The Biological Survey has been engaged for several years in a 
campaign against rodent pests under a regular appropriation. 

Since the war began the people of the West have suddenly become 
very much alive to the great losses caused by these animals, and this 
year they have already appropriated more than $250,000, which they 
are spending in cooperative work mainly against rodents under the 
direction of the experts of this bureau. California has established a 
State organization for the suppression of the rodents on private and 
State lands and is now conducting a vigorous and extended campaign. 
They took our expert away from us at twice the salary we were pay- 
ing him, and, including labor and supplies, must be spending seVeral 
hundred thousand dollars this year in the eradication of the Cali- 
foriiia ground squirrel. They have appropriated $40,000 to use on 
the State lands, mainly school lands. Aside from this, the counties 
are running great campaigns. 

Both in California and elsewhere the people constantly apply to 
us for help, stating that they are surrounded by Government lands, 
and although they are exterminating the pests on their own lands, 
they are being reinfested from the surrounding Government lands. 
The Biological Survey is cooperating with them so far as is possible 
with our limited funds, but the field is an enormous one and the need 
is urgent for more help from the Government. 

A number of the Western States have put up money and asked us 
to increase our work there. The Secretary has granted in allotments 
a total of something over $60,000 out of the existing emergency fund 
to meet equal sums which have been put up for work in several States. 
The calls for assistance are increasing rapidly and we find it an im- 
possibility to meet all the urgent demands made upon us. 

The Chairman. Doctor, as a matter of fact, this work is really an 
extension of your regular work, simply speeding up the States, is it 

not? , • 1 J. 1 /-> 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir; that is exactly what we wish to do. Uur 
regular appropriation has heretofore been spent mainly on the stock 
ranges of the public domain, more or less irrespective of the agric^il- 
tural situation. Since the need for speeding up on food production 
became apparent, we have been concentrating our men in the farming 
sections, trying to make the money count so far as possible m actual 
increase in the food output. Last year m North Dakota more than 
16,000 farmers were engaged under our guidance m cooperative 
work against these rodents, and the estimate has been made that as a 
result a saving of crop output was made amounting to from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Our work is devoted mainly to furnishing 
expert assistance and guidance to the farmers and to clearing the 
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Government domain from rodent pests immediately about agricul- 
tural lands. The emergency money asked for here is to be allotted to 
speeding up the program in the different States where we can do the 
most good. 

I think the best proof that we are accomplishing the object of our 
work in a satisfactory degree lies in the fact that the people on the 
ground are putting up their own money on a large scale to be ex- 
pended under our guidance. That and the rapidly growing demand 
at the present time for assistance in this work for the expressed pur- 
pose of increasing the food output both point to the practical utility 
of the work in the present emergency. It has been estimated in many 
places that the rodents destroy from 5 to 25 per cent of the crops. 
Wherever we can work we can save the major portion of this. 

Mr. Haugen. You were speaking of Xorth Dakota. North Dakota 
has been doing this for years. 

Mr. Xelsox. Xorth Dakota? 

Mr. Haugex. You spoke about the States spending a lot of money. 
What is being done in these States is that they are sending out people 
to destroy the rodents and taxing the expense against the land. They 
have been doing it for a number of years there. 

Mr. Nelson. The people of North Dakota, it is true, have been 
trying to kill off the ground squirrels for many years, but the work 
was carried on in such a way that it was practically impossible to 
obtain any reasonable success in stopping losses. The result was 
that the farmers were so discouraged when we first went in there we 
had some difficultj^ to interest the director of the State extension 
service in the work, but he did take it up, and after the first season 
became so deeply interested that it became the largest item on the 
State extension-work program for the State. According to Director 
Cooper, this was the most successful work he had been connected with 
in the State. Last year the farmers of Xorth Dakota destroyed most 
of the ground squirrels on about four and a half million acres under 
our guidance. 

Mr. Hatjgen. But they have been doing it for years. 

Mr. Nelso. Yes: after a fashion, but not in an organized and 
effective method. 

Mr. HAroEx. They are the ones that initiated it. 

Mr. Nelson. But they were unsuccessful. We have oi'ganized the 
work and improved the methods, so that the beneficial results have 
been convincingly evident. 

Mr. HatjGen. What progress are you making? Congi'ess has been 
increasing, these appropriations materially every year. 

Mr. Nelson. Last year in Xorth Dakota it was estimated by the 
people on the ground that they covered four and a half million acres 
and got 77 per cent of these pests. Since we began work in that State, 
the ground squirrels have been nearly all destroyed on about 9,500,000 
acres. This year they will go over the same land as last season to kill 
those that are left in addition to treating more than twice that area 
of new lands. They will go over new lands in Noi-th Dakota each 
year and expect to completely wipe out these pests within a few 
years. We plan to completely eliminate them so that losses from 
them may be permanently ended. 
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Mr. Haitgkx. You know Congress has been increasing this appro- 
priation \yith the understanding that in a short time gophers might 
be exterminated, but it seems that the gophers are actually increasing. 

,Mr. Nei^on. The areas occupied by them are decreasing. For in- 
stance, on the public land we have destroyed the prairie dogs and 
ground squirrels on more than three and a half million acres. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How many more acres are there to be covered ? 

Mr. Nelson. Eodent pests of all kinds are doing damage over 
more than 200,000,000 acres of the public domain. 

Mr. Haugen. Two hundred million? 

Mr. Nelson, Two hundred million acres. More than $150,000,000 
in crop output is lost every year through these pests. 

Mr. Hatjgen. How many million acres have been cleared? 

Mr. Nelson. We have cleared more than three and a half million 
acres on the public domain. 

Mr. Haugen. Out of 200,000,000 acres? 

Mr. Nemon.- Out of 200,000,000 acres, but not all of this is suffi- 
ciently infested to necessitate treatment. 

Mr. Hatjgen. You are not maldng very much progress, then? 

Mr. Nelson. The point is that every dollar we spend in suppress- 
ing these pests results in several dollars return or increased gain 
from the land. 

Mr. Haugen. At the rate you are going, it will take 200 years. 

Mr. Nelson. No ; the work will be done in far less time, because 
we are getting the local people interested and they are spending 
their own money in this work. 

Mr. Haugen. On the public lands? 

Mr. Nelson. No; on their own land. But the destruction of ro- 
dents on private lands renders the work easier on adjacent public 
lands. 

Mr. Haugen. How about the public lands? 

Mr. Nelson. On the public land it is going to be a long process, 
but definite progress is made each year. 

Mr. Haugen. You ha\e been doing it several years and liave 
cleared three and a half millions out of two hundred million. 

Mr. Nelson. That gives an erroneous idea of the value of the 
work. The total expenditure, as compared with the results, is small, 
but it is true the problem is a large one. 

Owing to the settlement of the country, many of the natural ene- 
mies of these pests have been killed, and the result is their rapid 
increase in areas where they are not interfered with. To not destroy 
them would result in the rapid destruction of the ranges over great 
areas by them, as well as enormous losses in crops. One cattleman 
near Flagstaff, Ariz., stated that the prairie dogs had increased to 
such an extent that he had the choice of either destroying them or 
going out of the cattle business. He planned to expend any sum up 
to $3,000 this year under our direction in this work. A small farming ' 
community in" northern Arizona was reported to have benefited by an 
increased value of more than $25,000 in its crop output as the result 
of a short spring campaign we made there last year. 

The Chairsian. Is there anything further, Mr. Haugen? 

Mr. Haugen. Would it not be better to interest ^he States m pass- 
ing specific laws to exterminate them? 
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Ml'. Nelson. In California and several other States they have laws 
providing for the destruction of these pests on private and State 
lands, but they require tlie Government to take care of its own land 
and desire our expert assistance in their work. 

Mr. Haugen. I took it from your statement that the work you are 
now doing was on land in farming communities. 

Mr. Nelsox. With the regular appropriation we are working on 
the public land immediately adjoining the farms, as well as guiding 
the farmer in his work on his own lands. With the emergency money 
for stimulating the increased production of food, we desire to have 
funds to use both on these public lands and to use in connection with 
the cooperative funds put up by the communities in leading cam- 
paigns on both public and private lands. 

Mr. Hatjgen. In North Dakota there is not very much public land. 

Mr. Nelson. In North Dakota the funds for the very large and 
successful operations being carried on now are put up by the com- 
munities and we supply the expert guidance in cooperation with the 
State extension service. Our expert is guiding the work and showing 
the people how to do it, how to mix the poison, and how to dis- 
tribute it. 

The Chairman. All right, doctor, take up the next item, " Destruc- 
tion of predatory animals." 

Mr. Nelson. The predatory animals are mainly wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions, and bobcats. The annual destruction of live stock by 
these animals mainly on the stock ranges totals more than $20,000,000. 
These animals live mainly on the national forests and other public 
lands. As an example of their destructiveness, I may mention a letter 
received yesterday from Senator Kendrick, transmitting an appeal 
for help from one of his constituents. The writer asked that the Gov- 
ernment send a trapper to help destroy two wolves living on a 
national forest in Wyoming, which the people there have been unable 
to capture and which for several years have been killing about $2,000 
worth of stock a year. 

We have had similar requests from many other places. Last year 
in New Mexico a wolf Idlled 150 head in six months, valued at about 
$5,000. We put an expert trapper in there and it took about two 
months to get that wolf. 

Another stock grower down there had similar losses from a wolf 
that had been doing heavy damage for years. One of our trappers 
was fortunate enough to capture the wolf on the second night. 

The satisfactory feature in the destruction of these stock-killing 
animals is that every time one is killed it puts a definite end to the 
losses he would continue to cause if left alive. Since we began our 
campaign against predatory animals our men have killed more than 
1,200 gray wolves and moie than 31,000 coyotes. It is conservatively 
estimated that every wolf kills about $1,000 worth of live stock a 
year, so that our destruction of those 1.200 gray wolves has made an 
annual saving of at least $1,'200,000 to the stockmen. Coyotes each 
kill an average of about $50 worth of stock yearly. The killing of 
51,000 coyotes, therefore, means a still greater saving of stock and 
consequent increased meat production. 

Mr. Stewart, chairman of the State Live Stock Board of Utah, last 
year made a survey of his State, and estimates that the sheep growers 
of Utah and adjoining parts of the surrounding States, where they 
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are interested, lose about 500,000 sheep yearly through these predatory 
animals. Dr. Crile, president of the Agricultural College of New 
Mexicoj made a survey of his State last year, and estimated that New 
Mexico loses annually about 165,000 sheep and about 34,000 cattle 
through jjredatory animals. These losses are all preventable. State 
organizations and stockmen are putting up cooperative money, and 
they are asking for more help all the time, for much more help than 
our funds will permit us to give. The destruction of predatory 
animals on a wholesale scale and the resulting increase in the meat 
output is dependent on having the necessary funds. 

The Biological Survey is demonstrating on a large scale that it is 
practicable to destroy predatory animals and noxious rodents at a 
moderate cost. A fully developed field organization is now at work, 
and the added appropriation asked here is for the purpose of ex- 
pediting and increasing the control of these pests, and thus directly 
maldng a large increase in the meat and crop output in many States. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions, gentlemen? If not. 
Doctor, I think we understand your work. 

All right, gentlemen ; turn to page 58, " Bureau of Crop Estimates.'' 
Mr. Murray, the assistant chief of that bureau, will tell us about that. 

Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

STATEMENT OF MK. NAT C. MURRAY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF CROP ESTIMATES, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Chairman. For " Special work in crop estimating." We have 
an increase there of over $175,000 over the present allotment. 

Mr. Murray. The main portion of this increase is to provide a mod- 
erate compensation to our county reporters. This past year the Food 
Administration has requested the bureau to give them much informa- 
tion in county details. The county men have been called upon to 
give so much information that it is diiRcult for us to maintain them, 
and it has been thought that suiRcient compeftsation should be fur- 
nished to pay for such loss of time or inconvenience as they might be 
occasioned by getting the information requested. 

The Chairman. You mean to say that this is really a salary increase 
for these men, Mr. Murray ? 

Mr. Murray. They are voluntary reporters at the present time; 
they receive no comiDensation. The purpose of asking that they be 
compensated is to enable us to make county estimates instead of State 
estimates. At the present time all of our estimates are by State units. 
We do not make county estimates, and the purpose of this is to go 
into greater details. , • , , 

The Chairman. Just what do you propose to accomplish by this 
greater detail work ? . • • i ,1 

Mr. Murray. To supply mainly the Food Administration and other 
National and State agencies with the information Avhich they are 
calling for in the way of county as well as State estimates of pro- 
duction. ... , 

The Chairman. What does the Food Administration care where 
the production is. just so it is produced, whether it is produced 111 
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Howard County, Ga.. or whether it is produced in Carlisle County, 
Ga., just so they know it is produced in Georgia? 

Mr. ]MuREAY. We have been in frequent comifiunication with the 
Grain Corporation, who have requested us to furnish estimates not 
by States, but by counties, as to the production of wheat in the past 
year, and the councils of defence of the different States have been 
calling upon us for information, not alone for the entire States but 
for various portions of the States. 

The Chairman. And then you make the statement that your 
county agent is really a voluntary agent? 

Mr. Mtjhrat. Yes; county reporters are voluntary, and on the 
average we receive each month returns from only about 75 per cent 
of them. We do not get a report every month from all of our 
county reporters, which leaves some counties unrepresented. 

The Chairman. What do you propose to pay these county agents 
for that service? 

Mr. Mtteeat. $50 a year. 

The Chairman. They now get nothing? 

Mr. MtJRRAT. They now get nothing. 

The Chairman. How many of these county agents have you? 

Mr. MuRRAT. A little over 2,800; about 2,860. 

The CHAiRiiAx. You have a county agent in each of the rural 
counties ? 

Mr. MuRRAT. Yes; all of the agricultural counties. 

The Chairman. That would be 50 times 2,850? 

Mr. Murray. $142,500 is involved. 

The Chairman. I can not quite see myself the value of showing 
this production in so much detail. It seems to me that if Iowa is 
going to produce 10,000,000 bushels of wheat that ought to be suffi- 
cient. Why do they want to know which county produces it? What 
do they say about that at the Food Administration? What reason 
do they give for this new idea they have injected in here? 

Mr. Murray. Well, I do not know their reasons for asking county 
details. I have never questioned them on that point. I presume it 
desires to know in what localities it can get wheat, and where to look 
for possible hoarding. 

The Chairman. Mr. Harrison, can you give us some information 
on that? 

Mr. Harrison. No : I could not give specifically the reason why 
the Food Administration wants these county estimates, but I will be 
glad to insert it in the record. Mr. Estabrook, unfortunately, is not 
here to-day. He has been in touch with the Food Administration 
and could give you the reasons. 

The Chairman. Suppose you put that in the record. 

Mr. Harrison. I shall be glad to do it. 

The Chairman. I confess I do not see the reason for it. 

Mr. Haugen. What is this $50 for? Is that for making a survey 
or to make estimates? 

Mr. Murray. To make estimates. 

Mr. Haugen. But you propose to make surveys as to the supply — 
to ascertain the supply on hand? 

Mr. Murray. This is a part of the survey. 

Mr. HAtfGEN. And also as to live stock? 

Mr. Murray. That includes live stock ; yes. 
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Mr. Hauukx. I understand the Bureau of Markets is doing that. 
That is what we were told yesterday. 

Mr. Murray. At particular points, I think. 

Mr. Haugen. Is it not possible to coordinate the work over there 
so that you could ^et it all under one head ? It does not seem neces- 
sary to have it divided among several divisions. 

Mr. Mtjrrat. The purpose of this project is to secure information 
as to the number of live stock in the country at particular times and 
dates. 

Mr. Haugen. I mean these various surveys that are being made by 
different bureaus and different divisions all along the line. Would 
it not be better to coordinate the work or to turn it over to some- 
body, either the Census Bureau or some other department that 
has the matter in charge now and doing probably the same work? 

Mr. Murray. The only county organization in the department now 
is the force of county agents, and there has been some question a^ to 
why the county agents can not be utilized for this purpose. 

Mr. Haugen. You want the county agents, but you have them 
practically in every township, have you not? 

Mr. Murray. We have only voluntary reporters in e\ery town- 
ship. 

Mr. Haugen. They are voluntary, but they are in each county, are 
they not ? 

Mr.. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. How many have you altogether? 

Mr. Murray. We have on what we call our township list nbovt 
35,000 reporters. 

Mr. Haugen. Has the number been increased or decreased? Have 
you had 35,000 all the time? Has the number increased or de- 
creased ? 

Mr. Murray. We keep them about constant, between 30,000 and 
35,000. The number of townships is about 33,000. The total num- 
ber of voluntary reporters of all classes is about 175,000. 

Mr. Haugen. Then you also have county reporters? 

Mr. Murray. Our county reporters make estimates for their en- 
tire county; then we have these special men traveling over the States. 
We have at the present time one special agent in each State. 

Mr. Haugen. You have had them all the time ? 

Mr. Mubray. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. We made an appropriation some years ago for some 
special men ; I think we started out with 14, did we not, besides the 
State agents ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes ; truck and fruit specialists, I presume. 

Mr. Haugen. In making estimates. 

Mr. Murray. That is a different project involved in the collecting 
of truck and fruit crops, but there are not 14. 

Mr. Haugen. It is crop estimates. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. That is this item ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. How many have you of those? 

Mr. Murray. We have four truck crop and three fruit crop spe- 
cialists; seven altogether. 
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Mr. Hatjgen. Have you not some estimating grain — corn and 
■wheat ? 

Mr. MuKEAY. No ; we have no grain specialists. 

Mr. Haugen. I understood you to say you had these specialists 
traveling over the country and advising. What do you take into 
consideration — the estimates furnished by the special men, the county 
men, and the township men? In making your estimates, what do 
you take into consideration ; what reports do you have at hand ? 

Mr. MinsEAY. We have reports from the State agents, one from 
each State, and we have a compilation from our county agents, and 
a compilation 

Mr. Hatjgen. Do the township reporters report to the county 
agents? 

Mr. MtTERAv. No. 

Mr. Haugen. To whom do they report ? 

Mr. Murray. They report direct to Washington. 

Mr. Hatjgen. Direct to Washington? 

Mr. Mtjeeay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. Very well. Now, then, what do the State agents do? 

Mr. Mueeay. The State agent reports direct to Washington; he 
makes a report for his entire State. 

Mr. Haugen. What is his function; what investigation does he 
make? 

Mr. Murray. His function is to collect information as to the acre- 
age of the important crops. 

Mr. Haugen. Through what source ? 

Mr. MuEEAY. Through correspondence and travel. 

Mr. Haugen. Travel and correspondence? 

Mr. Mueeay. Yes. sir. Then, during the growing season thej^ re- 
port each month on the condition of the important crops. 

Mr. Haugen. How often do the township reporters report? 

Mr. Mureat. Monthly. 

Mr. Haugen. Monthly here to Washington? 

Mr. MuERAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. And the county agents, .monthly ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. When yoti have all of these reports, how are the 
estimates arrived at? 

Mr. M.XJEEAY. The state averages are obtained from all these three 
sources of information, which are brought together on sheets and 
compared by the statistician and his assistants. 

Mr. Haugen. How much credit is given to each county reporter, 
State reporter, and special man? 

Mr. MuERAY. I think, in practice, in matters of acreage, more 
weight is given to the field man. In matters of condition there is 
about equal value given to the three. 

Mr. Haugen. Who are the field men? 

Mr. Murray. The field men are these paid State agents. 

Mr. Haugen. That is, one agent for each State ? 

Mr. Murray. One agent for each State. He is an employed rep- 
resentative of the bureau in; the State. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Haugen, I understand that one of the princi- 
pal reasons for getting the county reports is to know exactly what is 
produced in each county, so that the information may be available 
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to the State forces in conducting food-production campaigns, and 
also because the State authorities, especially those with whom we 
have cooperative agreements, such as Wisconsin and Missouri, "as well 
as the farmers themselves, desire to have them for use in their 
operations. 

Mr. MuKKAY. We are constantly getting requests for information 
by counties. 

Mr. Harbison. And I understand the reason for paying these 
county reporters a small sum is that, during the past .year, on account 
of the enormous demand for information regarding food production, 
acreage, conditions, and the like, it has been very difficult to retain 
the services of these men without some slight compensation to defray 
the additional expense to which they are put, for telephoning and 
things of that sort. If we are going to keep on asking them to make 
these reports, we have got to give them an amount sufficient to cover 
the expense to which they are put in securing the information. 

Mr. Haugen. What I am interested in is in seeing these estimates 
improved upon. I am not finding fault with what they are doing, 
but I think that everybody would agree that the reports that we 
get now are absolutely unreliable. 

Mr. Harrison. I would suggest that it might save time if I would 
send you a little pamphlet, published by the department, which 
explains in detail the proceedure in making the estimates. 

Mr. Haugen. We ha^e a gentleman here from the bureau, and I 
presume he Iniows how it is done. 

Mr. Harrison. The pamphlet contains the information in concrete 
form, and I would be glad to send it to you, if you wish it. 

Mr. Haugen. What I was interested in was in knowing how this 
$50 would improve the service. I know that the estimate as to the 
corn crop in Iowa two years ago was absolutely incorrect. There 
was nothing to it. Any blind man could make a better estimate than 
was made. That may not be the fault of the department or anyone 
here in Washington, but there is something radically wrong some- 
where. 

Mr. Harrison. It was made on the basis of information secured 
from some of the best farmers in Iowa. 

Mr. Haugen. How many farmers in Iowa reported? You ha\e 
99 county reporters and you could not find 50 farmers who would 
tell you, that we have a corn crop in Iowa such as was reported. Our 
1917 corn crop was light, due to early frost, still the report 
says that we haAe a corn crop. You can travel the whole State over 
and you can not find it. We neither had the corn nor the quality, and 
what is true of Iowa is true of other States. Statements are being 
made on the floor all the time in regard to the condition of the corn 
crop. The facts are we have no corn crop. 

Mr. Harrison. The object of this appropriation is, of course, to 
improve the service just as nmch as we can and to better enable the 
department to meet the emergency conditions. These men are now 
required to pay money out of their own pockets for telephone calls 
they have to make in getting in touch with the people m their com- 
munities before they send in their reports, and for various other 
items of incidental expense. This $50 is not intended as a salary; it 
is merely intended as reimbursement for expenses incurred by them. 

Mr Chandler. All they get now is a Yearbook and a crop report. 
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Mr. Haekisox. Mr. Le^er, I would like to ask permission to have 
Mr. Estabrook insert in the record a detailed statement as to the 
reasons for this appropriation, and just what it is hoped to accom- 
plish b}' it and specifically the necessity for having the county 
estimates. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be done. . Mr. Murray 
is not the Chief of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, but the statistician. 

Mr. Haxjgen. He is familiar with the work, and he gave a vary 
clear statement as to what is being done. I am n6t criticizing the 
bureau, or anything of that kind, but it is a fact that the estimates 
made as to the corn are absolutely incorrect and are considered a 
joke by those having knowledge of the facts. 

The Chairjian. Is there anything further, Mr. Murray? If not, 
we are very much obliged to you, sir. 

(Thereupon, at 12.52 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 



Statemp:nt Relative to the Emergency Estimates of the Bureau of Cbop 

Estimates. 

Question. Why slioukl the Bureau of Crop Estimates liave an emergency 
appropriation of ,$234,540 for 1919? 

Answei-. Because crop estimates are of vital importance to the Government 
and people of the United States during the war. 

(1) The bureau's organization of 60 salaried field agents and 175,000 volun- 
tary crop reporters — about 60 in each agricultural county — makes it the best, 
most systematic, complete, and effective crop-reporting agency in the world. 

(2) The demand for crop and live-stock information as relating to the present 
and prospective food supply becomes increasingly urgent and widespread with 
the progress of the war. 

(3) The regular annual appropriation is Insufficient to enable the bureau 
to adequately meet the increasing demand for crop and live-stock information. 

(4) Congress appropriates about $25,000,000 annually for the great work of 
the Department of Agriculture, and many more millions for the Food Admin- 
istration, the State agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and for the 
subsistence of the military and naval forces of the United States. 

The expenditure of these millions of iiublic funds and the activities of the 
officials of the Federal and State Governments who are responsible for their 
expenditure are founded upon and guided very largely by agricultural data 
collected and published by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

(5) The Department of Agriculture utilizes crop and live-stock estimates as 
follows : 

(a) To determine whether old projects should be continued, extended, or 
discontinued. 

{h) To determine whether or not new pro.1ects should be undertaken and 
whether on a small or a large scale. 

(c) To estimate the annual losses to agriculture resulting from plant and 
animal diseases and insect pests. 

(d!) To measure the effectiveness of the department's work in stimulating 
agriculture as reflected in estimates of crop and live-stock production. 

(e) To decide upon campaigns for stimulating production or improving 
methods of conservation, marketing, and distribution. 

(/) To act as a clearing house for agricultural statistics and stabilize public 
confidence at a time when alarming reports are constantly being circulated. 

{ff) To determine the relative Importance of projects and phases of the 
department's work as a guide in preparing the annual estimates of appropri- 
ations which are submitted to Congress. 

(6) Particular bureaus of the Department of Agi-iculture utilize crop esti- 
mates as follows : 

(a) Whenever the Bureau of Soils undertakes a soil survey the chief of 
that bureau calls for a statement showing the acreage, production, and value 
of crops grown and the numbers of live stock in each county to be surveyed, 
in order that crop production and values may be correlated with soil types. 

(&) Whenever the Bureau of Plant Industry outlines a new project, whether 
it be for the development of a new crop or a crop in a particular section, or 
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for better inemis for overcDiuing plant diseases, the specialists of tluit buioau 
naturally study all the statistics available to ascertain or sliow the extent and 
value of the croji in the United States, or in the State or sroiip of States where 
the investigation is proposed to be carried on, (he exports and iniiwrts, the 
estimated losses from plant diseases, and the amount of improvement or in- 
crease in ijroduction and value that may reasonably be expected to result. 

(e) AMienever the Bureau of Animal Industry consideis any program for 
stimulating live-stocl^ production or for the prevention of losses from disease or 
other causes, it nnist necessarily take into consideration such estimates of 
live stock, available supply and cost of feed stuffs, losses fr<an diseases, present 
and prospective prices, etc. 

(d) Whenever the Bureau of Entomology considers a program of work or 
estimates of appropriation for combating certain insect pests it is necessary for 
the specialists of that bureau to have data as to the extent of the annual losses 
caused by those insects. 

(( ) The Bureau of Chemistry is interested in estimates not only of food pro- 
duction of staple crops and live-stock and animal products, but also of the crops 
from which edible oils are extracted. 

(/) The Bureau of Public Roads is interested in knowing the tonnage of crops 
that have to be moved from farms over country roads to the nearest market or 
shipping point, and the average length of haul. 

{g) The Forest Service is interested in knowing the production and consump- 
tion of wood as fuel on farms, and such estimates are made by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. 

(A) The Offlce of Farm Management is able to utilize nnich of the data col- 
lected by the Bureau of Crop Estimates in its farm-management studies. 

(i) The States Relations Service, which deals with the extension forces in 
each State, including the force of couuty agents, in carrying out campaigns for 
better methods and increased production on farms, utilizes the estimates of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates for both stimulating agriculture and for checking up 
results of campaigns. For instance, Dr. Knapp and his assistants are able to 
show the need for increased food and feed production in the South, and then as 
the annual estimates are issued he is able to measure the extent to which agri- 
culture in the South has increased along lines advocated l)y the extension forces, 
(j) But, above all, the estimates of the Bureau of Crop Estimates are at the 
foundation of the Bureau of Markets. The Bureau of JIarkets deals with the 
surplus farm products which are sold off the farms and whicli enter t)ie chnn- 
nels of trade. Just as estimates of past, present, and prospective acreage and 
production are essential to an intelligent program for increasing crop prcjiluction 
and for effectively combating plant and animal diseases and insect pests, so 
estimates of crop and live-stock production on farms and supplies on farms are 
essential to intelligent campaigns for marketing and distributing the surplus 
products of the farms. 

(fc) Whenever a conference of bureau chiefs and specialists is called by the 
Secretary or Assistant Secretaries to discuss and decide upon an agricultural 
program* or policy for the coming year or to meet a particular emergency the 
estimates of past, present, and prospective crop and live-stock production are 
consulted and utilized as a guide. 

(7) Other organizations which use crop estimates : 

(o) In the same way the activities of the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, including the extension forces of the State, make constant 
use of the estimates of the bureau as well as such additional data as may be 
collected by their own forces. 

(6) The Council of National Defense, the Food Administration, and the 
War Trade Board all utilize information furnished by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, both as relates to the past, present, and prospective food and feed 
supply of the United States and as to the probable supply in foreign countries, 
(c) The data collected hv the Bureau of Crop Estimates are used far more 
than most people reidize by State and local organizations and by the press 
of the United States in any discussion of crop and live stock production 
and the supply of food and raw materials available or likely to be available. 
Much of the statistical information purporting to have been issued by State 
and local organizations as their own is really the estimates— or founded on 
the estimates— of the bureau. Many of the State boards of agriculture, which 
make periodical crop and live stock reports, either utilize the exact figures 
of the bureau or slightly modify them and issue them as their own. 

58464—18 14 
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The poiut I \\ish to make clear is that one of the most important factors 
at the foundation of nearly every branch of the Department of Agriculture 
and at the foundation of nearly every estimate of appropriation which is 
submitted to the committee in Congress that is bacli of every campaign to 
increase crop production, or the better marketing and distribution of crops, is 
the information supplied by the Bureau of Crop Bestimates. 

Furthermore, it should constantly be borne in mind that the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates has the most complete and efficient organization for securing 
quickly the consensus of opinion on farms i-elative to any phase of agriculture. 
It has 60 field agents and crop specialists in the field who are trained ob- 
servers and who are in touch with the best sources of Information in each 
State, and it has a force of 175,000 voluntary reporters, which is about 60 
Ijer county, who are accumstomed to reporting periodically to the bureau. 
Information which ,'s State wide or couutry wide can be obtained from these 
agents and reporters within a few hours or days, depending on whether the 
request is made by letter, by telephone, or by telegraph, and depending also 
on the degree of throughness and accuracy that is deemed necessary. If 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or the Food Administration, or the Council of 
National Defense wants to verify or disprove quickly a newspaper rumor to 
the effect that breeding stock is being sold from farms for slaughter to an 
extent which will endanger the meat supply, or the milk supply, or the 
wool supply next year, the Bureau of Crop Estimates can telegraph its field 
agents and within 24 hours be able to state with a fair degree of accuracy 
whether the report of alleged excessive slaughter is or is not correct for 
any particular State or all the States. This is simply one illustration of 
how this great farm news-gathering agency of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
has been used repeatedly during the past year and will be used during the 
continuance of the war. 

Having stated that the organization and the funds of the bureau were 
barely adequate to handle the Increasing volume of work prior to the entrance 
of the United States in the war, that the allotment of $58,000 emergency 
funds for the present fiscal year has been necessary to partially meet the 
increased demands upon the bureau since the United States entered the war, 
and having pointed out the fundamental importance of^crop and live stock 
estimates in connection with many of the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the Food Administration during the continuance of the war. 
I will now state how it is proposed to utilize the large increases asked for 
in the emergency funds for next year : 

The fii'st item in the estimated increase is an additional allowance of .S3U0 
for each of the in field a.gents ot tlie bureau, amounting to )f]2,600. Each of 
these field agents lias an annual allowance of about .'?1.200 for travel and ofRee 
expenses. .Judgin.g 1)y the past year it is apparent that at least •$2.1 per month 
additional should lie alliiwed for extra travel in connection with special in- 
quiries wluch the field agents will be calleil upon to answer. This extra $2."i 
per month may be used for getting information liy telephone, or telegraph, or for 
an extra trip in the State each month, or for the hire of automobiles on each 
trip to enable the awnt to cover his territory more thoroughly and effectively. 

The second item included in the estimate is an allowance of $900 for clerk 
hire in the office of each of the 42 field agents, amounting to $37,800. You will 
note rhat this is $7.1 per month for a clerk at a time when it is exceedingly 
difficult to get competent clerks for less than $100 per month. In the present 
emer.geucy allotment many of the field agents have employed clerks for part 
time, or they ha\'e employed beginners at $50 to $100 per month for a few 
months. Tlie present arrangement is entirely inadequate. The full time of a 
<'onipetent clerk in the oflice of each field agent is necessary to handle the 
growing correspondence, the additional number of special reports, to send out 
schedules and to compile data continuously during the month while the field 
agent is traveling. It is impracticable for the field agent to do this routine 
clerical work and attend to his duties as a field agent at the same time, and it 
would be a waste of time and energy to require a salaried field agent to do it. 

The largest single item of increase Is an estimate of $50 per annum for 
2,850 county crop reporters, amounting to a total of $142,500, which is at the 
rate of $5 jier month for 10 months for a reporter in each of the agricultural 
counties in the United States. 

Among the 175,000 voluntary crop reporters who serve the bureau without 
compensation are two classes which are called upon more frequently and with 
greater regularity than all other classes combined, namely, the 3,000 county 
reporters and 82,000 township reporters. Experience has demonstrated that 
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these classes will respond on the average for from 60 to 70 per cent of the total 
number. Each class of reporters is treatetl as a separate anil distinct source 
of Information, and each of tliese is a checlt on the other and on the I'eports 
of the field agents. The percentage of returns received from the voluntary 
crop reporters is usually proportionate lo the number of requests; that is, if the 
number of requests per month is increased, the number of returns will decrease 
because the work becomes burdensome and reporters lose patience or become 
tired of reporting, or feel that they can not devote the time and effort, and we 
lose them rapidly. If a township reporter fails to send in a report or drops 
nut and we have to get a new man to take his place, no harm is done liecanse 
there will be enough reports from surrounding townships to make a correct 
average; but If a county reporter fails lo report, his county is not represented 
ill the State average, and conditions in ad.ioining counties may not be repre- 
sentative of his county. Also in States where the bureau has attemiJted to issue 
crop reports on a comity basis it is essential that a report be received from 
every county. To maintain the list of iownship reporters and also to economize 
in the clerical work of tabulating in the central «fflce, it is believed to be expe- 
dient to send most of the special inquiries to the county list and field agents 
(inl,\-. without troubling the township reporters. This makes it all the more 
important that the county list should be maintained. 

The county reporters are beliexed to l)e more intelligent and better informed 
as a class by reason of the manner of tlieir selection, their knowledge of county- 
wide conditions and their experience in reporting on tlie connty as a whole. 
They s.re usually men who reported most regularly as township reporters, or 
wild were reconnnended by a township reporter, or by the field agent of the 
liureaa, or some other well-informed pei'son. Tliey are usually located at or 
near (he county seat, meet farmers or are in touch with farmers by telephone 
over the county, aud they have other farmers report to them for different sec- 
tions of the county. Jlost of these county reporters are busy men and their 
time is valuable. They enlisted in tlie voluntary services of tlie bureau on the 
understanding that they were to furnish the bureau with one crop report each 
month. To call upon tlieni to make up one or more special reports every month. 
each requiring speciiU investigation (U' inquiry, in addition to their regular 
monthly report, is asking a good deal. It is more than we can rightly expect 
from county reporters. Many will respond, of course, as a matter of patriotic 
and public-spirited duty. But many otliers will either ignore the requests or 
resign. We can not require them to make the reports, nor can we offer them 
any inducement to nuike the reports or compensate them for time lost or 
expense of telephoning under present conditions. 

It therefore seems highly desirable that the bureau sliould have a reiire- 
sentative in each county, regularly aiipointcd and paid a salary, however small, 
who will be under obligation to answer the inquiries of the bureau for his 
county, and who will be compensated in jiart at least for his loss of time ami 
for his trouble. The compensation we have in mind. $.") per month, is fair 
wages for one day. It is puriwsely made small so that it will not attract to 
the service men whose only interest in the matter will Tie the compensation 
and not the services to be rendered. It the compensatimi were $2.") or more per 
month, we might expect competition f(u- the appointment by men without special 
qualifications for the work to arise within counties, which might be embarrassmg 
both to the department and to Congress. It seems to me that men who have 
.served the bureau as c'ountv reiiortcrs for several years without compensation 
and who are experienced in collecting information and answernig inquiries, 
.should receive preference in appointment. At the same time, if this item is 




ice? There are three principal reasons why this should u.it be done: (1) The 
countv agents are already overburdened with the work of stiniulatmg agri- 
culture and encouraging farmers to a.lopt belter methods of farming, and the> 
have little or no time for making crop reports or reports on special luq""-;*^;; • 
(2) manv cmntv a.gents are not interested in the stati.s.cal side ot ;iSiic 'tii 
and hardly know how to go about collecting the desired information . and 3 
county agents are by nature and by training inclined to be f"'' J'}'^ ™^t; 't'lat 
is, they are usually dealing with the more progressive «»'! J'^t^,^ taimeis of 
their bounties their attention is focused on the best types ot farming in then 
counties they are more familiar with the highest yields i" their count.es an 
their summary of county-wide conditions is apt to be much highei than the 
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average Crop reiwrtiiig is entirely distinct from crop rotiition, farm manage- 
ment, and other details of practical farm operations, for whicli reason it is 
believed that better results for less money can be obtained by having an inde- 
pendent crop reporter in each countj- who will report directly to the Kureau 
of Crop Estimates without interfering with other and perhaps more important 
work for another branch of the department and of the State. As a matter of 
fact, there is in most States very close cooperation between the county agents 
of the extension service and the fleld agents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
but this cooperation is largely in the form of interviews which occur not oftener 
than once a month and which take but little time on the part of the county 
agents. But when information is wanted quickly regarding conditions in each 
county, it is impracticable for the bureau to utilize county agents one or more 
times a month for that purpose, and it can not expect satisfactory results from 
unpaid volunteers. The small monthly payment of $5 would not compensate 
the county reporters for the time lost and work involved, but the fact that they 
receive this partial monetary compensation, together with the fact that an 
official appointment would be .issued in each case and their names placed on 
the pay roll of the department, would make them feel that they were employees 
of the Department of Agriculture and that their sei-vices were of value to the 
country. 

Perhaps the most important reason f(jr making the count.\- reporters employees 
of the department and insui'ing regulai- reports from each county is the neces- 
sity, which has been greatly intensified by the war emergency, of having esti- 
mates made up by counties. These county reporters and the clerks in the offices 
of the field agents will enable the bureau in each State to make crop estimates 
by counties. Information b.\' counties has always been in great demand, but the 
bureau has never been able to adopt the county as a basis for estimating because 
of lack of funds and force. The Food Administration, especially the grain cor- 
poration branch, insists that county estimates be furnished in order that they 
may know how much grain is produced and stored in or shipped out of each 
county, to locate supplies, distribute them more economically, and to check 
hoarding. It requires vastly more time and work to estimate the details of crop 
production for 3,000 counties separately than it does to estimate totals for only 
48 States. 

Last fall, when the dei^artment and State organizations were cooperating to 
provide sufficient storage facilities for conserving the unusual surplus from the 
large potato crop in the Northern States, the bureau furnished county estimates 
of production and existing storage space available, at the special request of the 
horticulturist of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Requests have been made by 
specialists on seed, clover, and other crops for estimates by counties. Calls for 
county estimates are frequently made by chambers of commerce, and denied 
for lack of adequate force and funds. 

The next item in the estimate is .fl6,160 for clerical assistance in the Wash- 
ington office. Of the emergency allotment this year, approximately !f 9,000 will 
be spent for clerk hire In Washington. The present force is inadequate, and to 
handle eifectively the progressive increase in the demands upon the bureau it 
will be necessary to nearly double the allotment for this ijurpose next year. The 
many emergency inquiries, which the bureau is called upon to make, are usually 
urgent and unless additional clerks are provided the results of such special 
inquiries are delayed after the returns are received from the fleld. 

The item of $4,000 for stationery and supplies is .$4,000 less tlian the ex- 
penditures for the same purpose this year, and may not be enough. This saving 
of about 40 per cent will result from confining most of the special inquiries to 
the county reporters, 3,000 in number, instead of sending the inquiries to the 
township list, 32,000 in number, and to the other special lists as was done last 
year. This saving is, therefore, dependent upon granting compensation to tlie 
county crop reporters in ordei- to insure that replies shall be received for all 
important counties. 

The last item is $21,480 for the truck-crop work. The growing of truck crops 
is a highly specialized and hazardous industry in that it is difficult to so regulate 
planting and production as to avoid an undersupply or an oversupply ; and 
garden vegetables for shipment are important during the continuance of the 
war, because the consumption of these vegetables saves wheat and other bread 
grains. It is important, therefore, that the growers have prompt and depend- 
able information on the progress of planting and of prospective yields, iu order 
that plantings in competing sections may be modified, and such information is 
very essential to the Bureau of Markets in planning its campaigns for the 
marketing and distribution of these perishable crops. For this reason the bureau 
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established last full a weekly triick-croi) news service to supplement the market 
news service, and detailed reports on the planting condition and harvesting of 
truck crops are now issued regularly every week. 

To properly cover the truck-growing regions it is necessary to have two 
mklitioual truck-crop specialists at $1,800 per annum and to allow $2,500 each 
for necessary travel. 

For the weekly truck-crop news service to be of value, it is necessary to 
appoint competent and well-informed men in about 25 important localities to 
report directly to the bureau weekly by telegraph truck-crop conditions in 
their districts during the previous week. It is proposed to pay these men not 
to exceed $300 per annum. Of course, $25 per month for men of this char- 
acter is not full compensation for full time, but is intended only to pay them 
for one day each week in collecting data, use of the telephone, and for making 
up a report. In every case they will be among the best informed men in the 
trucking business in their districts. 

The item of $4,080 for clerical assistance in the truck-crop section is for 
additional clei-l^s at the Washington office and is absolutely necessary to en- 
nl)le the section to handle the greatly increased volume of work incident to the 
weekly truck-crop news service. 

The ileni of $1,300 for telegraph, which is a little more than $100 a month, is 
essentitil to the success of the weekly truck-crop news service, as without the 
use of the telegraph it would be impracticable to make weekly reports o£ value 
to the growers, the dealers, and to the Bureau of Markets. 

In conclusion attention is called to the fact that our estimates of additional 
funds for the Bureau of Crop estimates aggregating $234,500, which will be used 
to protect the crop-reioorting service for all crops and classes of live stock, is 
only a small percentage of the amount of additional funds asked for by other 
bureaus of the department tor investigating and reporting upon various phases 
of crop production, conservation, marketing, and distribution, all of which 
activities are based to some extent upon the estimates of this bureau It is 
less than 10 per cent of the cost of the decennial census of agriculture, and less 
than the annual cost of reporting cotton ginned. 



The following statement shows, by projects, the allotment of funds made 
by the Secretary of Agricnlaure from the $650,000 appropriation provided 
by the food-production act of August 10, 1917, " for miscellaneous items, in- 
cluding the salaries of assistant secretaries appointed under this act ; special 
work in crop estimating ; aiding agencies in the various States in supplying 
farm labor; enlarging the informational work of the Department of Agriculture; 
and printing and distributing emergency leaflets posters, and other publications 
requiring quick issue or large editions " ■ 

Allotment of funds, by projects, under the food production act of August 

10, 1917. 



Project. 



General administration (office of the 

Secretary) 

Publication and informational work. . 

Agricultural exhibits 

Rent 

Assistance in supplying farm labor. . 
Bureau of Chemistry: 

1. Poultry and egg demonstra- 

tions 

2. Sirup demonstrations 

3. Handling, transportation, and 

storage of fish 

Bureau of Entomology: 

1. Extension work in bee- 
keeping 

Bureau of Biological Survey: 

1. Control of noxious rodents 

2. DestructioD of predatory ani- 

mals 

Bureau of Crop Estimates: 

1. Special work in crop estimat- 
ing 



Original allotted. 



Amount. 



$73,000.00 

235,367.00 

7,900.00 

15,000.00 

97, 250. 00 



20,000.00 
7,000,00 

11,000.00 

15,000.00 

5,000.00 
20,000.00 

I 37,464.90 



Date. 



Aug. 11,1917 

Aug. 17,1917 

Aug. 27,1917 

Aug. 11,1917 

Aug. 31,1917 



Oct. 6,1917 
Aug. 30,1917 

do 



Increase. 



Amount. 



S4,000.00 



Sept. 27, 1917 

Nov 22 1Q17 '/tia.ooo-oo 

Nov. 22,1917 '^^ 11,000.00 



do.... 



Aug. 25,1917 



14, 000. 00 

641. 25 
2, 640. 00 
9,923.05 
8, 125. 00 



Date. 



Feb. 16,1918 



Feb. 1, 1918 
Mar. 2, 1918 

do 

Nov. 22,1917 
Dec. 12,1917 
Jan. 30,1918 
Mar. 7,1918 



Total 
allotment. 



$75,000.00 

235,367.00 

7,900.00 

15,000.00 

97,250.00 



20,000.00 
7,000.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

} 28,000.00 
34,000.00 

58, 784. 20 
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Questions and statements ou — Continued. ^^ee. 

Worlj of Bureau of Plant Industry 61-65 

Work of Cliemistry Bureau 190-197 

Question on — 

Appropriation for sweet-potato weevil 79 

Beef -production work 12 

Cattle and liorses 5, 8, 9, 10 

Cheese caniiiaign , 31 

Crop estimates by coxinties 204 

I'lnnt-disease survey 50 

Slieep 26 

Sweet potatoes 53 

Teaching use of peanuts 48 

Use of funds 34 

^'egetables study in marlveting 51 

Work of Chemistry Bureau 79-90 

Live stock — 

Data, gathering and distributing methods, value, etc., letters 109-119 

Destriution by predatory animals 202 

Field stations, scope, number, description, animals fed and shipped, 

etc 107-109 

Information, effect on meat prices 113 

Insects injurious, control work, allotment of funds 90 

Insects, control work 7.5-70 

Troduction, protection, and utilization, discussion 3-35 

Reports by Bureau of Markets _- 153 

Use in marketing corn 17-lS 

Usefulness in farming in Great Plains 14-15 

Loafing, law against 180 

liOuisiana tick-eradication work, note 4 

Market — 

Local, reporting service reports by Bureau of Markets 154 

Xe«"s — 

But er, cheese, eggs, and poultry, value to country, testimonials- 119-124 
I'^nits and vegetables, distribution, methods, tind news statious_ 1(12-107 
Reports, distribution by Markets Bureau, reliability discussion and 

testimonials 114-117 

Service — 

City, diiily reports, scope, publication liy newspapers, and mail 

circulation 1.51-15() 

City, scope, methods, value, and appropriations 150-16G 

Marketing — 

Activities, special, proposed work and needful appropriation 164-165 

Foreign, proposed work 164r-165 

Mot(u--truck service, scope of work, appropriations asked, etc 161-164 

Sweet jjotatoes, peanuts, and southern products 165 

Market-inspection service, scope, commendatory letters, etc 148-150 

JIarket-news service — 

Live stock and meat.s — 

Scope, stations established and proposed 107-123 

Value to public, testimonials, etc 109-119 

Scope, work, and emergency appropriation 102-107 

Value to shippers of fruits and vegetables, testimonials 105-107 

Market-news stations, present number, proposed establishment, and dis- 
tribution 102-107 

Markets Bureau— ^ , , ^- Kn ki 

Cooperation with Plant Industry Bureau on vegetable diseases 50, 5: 

Emergency appropriation, decrease in estimates 102-103 

Statement of Charles J. Brand, as Chief ^°^~^°^ 

Mablatt, C. L., statement as Assistant Chief, Entomology Bureau 66-^1 

Maryland exhibits, contributions from departments 174 

Masks, gas, use of charcoal — ^-'^ 

Massachusetts, hog-cholera control, State system < 
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:McKi?«ley, Representative — Paea. 

Questions on — 

Hog cholera ^ 7 

Silos 15 

urcLAi-GHUN, Representative — 
Questions and statements — 

Extension work 95-101 

Velvet bean 16 

Questions on — 

Beef production 11,13 

City market service 151,159 

Dust explosions 80 

Farm labor 175-189 

General administration 170 

Hog feeding and Inspection 9-10 

Live-stock market stations 107-109, 112, 122-124 

Motor-truck service 161-164 

Potato-drying work and apparatus 80, 85 

Poultry 22, 23 

Publications and exhibits 172, 174 

Sheep 26,27 

Wheat feeding to hogs 20 

Wheat supply 129-130 

Wool fat 196 

Work of Entomologj' Bureau 66-78 

Meat — 

Conservation and utilization, discussion 3-35 

Inspection by Federal and local agents 10-11 

Prices, effect of car shortage 113 

Saving by use of cottage cheese 30 

Meiits, reports by Bureau of Markets 153 

Mexico, labor supply to Texas 180-182 

Milk- 
Condensed, manufacture, saving of by products 31-32 

Skim — 

Saving by cottage cheese making, estimates 32 

Surplus and use in cheese making 28-29 

Source of tuberculosis Infection 9 

Sugar, manufacture and vnlue, notes 33-34 

Millers, licensing 130 

iliuers, removal by Federal officials from one section to another 181,183 

Minnesota — 

Public safety committee, funds, transportation of labor 177 

Seed corn supply, remarks 41 

Mississippi labor conditions 180 

MoHLEK, Dr. JoHx R., statement as Chief, Animal Industry Bureau 3-11 

Motor truck — 
ilarketing — 

Methods, conditions governing, cost, etc 161-164 

Service, route establishment, cost, and value of service 161-164 

Supervisors, duties 163 

:\Ii-RKAT, Nat C, statement as Assistant Chief of Crop Estimates 203-213 

Navy Department, cooperative work of Chemistry Bureau 194 

Negro labor, free transportation results 1 177-181 

Nelson, E. W., statement as Chief, Biological Survey Bureau 198-203 

Nematode — 

Diseases, estimates for 51 

Sugar-beet, work, losses, various localities 61-63 

New York — 

Exhibit, cooperation of department demonstrators 174 

Labor supply 179_ 188, 189 

News service, scope, value, collection, and distribution methods 109-130 

North Carolina, tick eradication work 4 

North Dakota- 
Destruction of ground squirrels, work 200 

Labor supply Igo^ igs 
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Oakley, Mr.— ^««^'- 

Statements on — 

Seed corn in Iowa 38,39,40,41 

Seed-wheat supply 42 

Ohio, labor supply 188 

Onions, value of market-news service to Chicago dealer, comparison with 

private sei-vice 104 

OusLE-Y, Clarence, Assistant Secretary, statement 171-189 

OvEBMYEM, Representative — 
Question — 

Exhibits 174 

Fish storage 193-194 

Prices at Washington markets 159, 160 

Statement of food supply 166 

Packing turkey, improved methods 190 

Parker, Myron M., letter in regard to Atlantic Building lease 1_ 169-170 

Peanuts — 

Conservation and use, statement by Dr. Taylor.^ 47-48 

Conservation and utilization, allotment of funds 89 

Pennsylvania — 

Inspection of animals under State authority 11 

Law, cold-storage limitation 193 

Pests, live-stock, control, discussion 3-9f. 

Phillips, E. F., statement as apiculturist in charge of bee-cultire investi- 
gations 197-198 

Pigs. See Hog. 

Plains Region, seed-potato demonstration, estimate, and statement 56-57 

Plant- 
Diseases — 

Prevention, eradication, and control 66-90 

Survey — 

Allotment of funds 89 

Estimate and statement of Dr. Kellerman .54^56 

Products — 

Conservation and use, statement of Dr. William A. Taylor 46-54 

Conservation and utilization 66-90 

Quarantine act, benefits, note 75 

Plant-dust explosions — 

Causes 79-80 

Prevention work, allotment of funds 90 

Prevention, w-ork of Chemistry Bureau 79^0 

Plant Industry Bureau — 

.Allotment of funds, by projects, under food-production act 89 

Statements of Chief 35-65 

Pneumonia, horse, fatality in connection with influenza 9 

Pork production — 

Increase campaign, 1917 19 

War program of Agriculture Department, 1918 16-19 

Porto Rico, sugar production 64 

Posters — 

Barberry, use 40 

Food conservation vcork 172 

Potato — 

Diseases, control work and estimates 50-51 

Jjatejiiight, losses estimate 50 

Segfr^ 

Quality, demonstration on Great Plains, statement 56-57 

StOBtesf estimate for location of, and work 53-54 

Sweet. See Sweet potato. 
Potatoes — 

Car-lot refusals and punishment to dealers 157 

Drying : 

Investigations 65 

Work of Chemistry Bureau 85-89 

Marketing service and prices 123-124, 159-160 

58464—18 15 
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Potatoes — Continued. ^ae«- 

Possible surplus, 1918 12a-124 

Seed stocks, location, allotment of funds 89 

Sweet. See Sweet potatoes. 

Potassium carbonate recovery from wool scourings 196 

Poultry — 

Conservation and utilization discussion 3-35 

Demonstration, allotment of funds 213 

Demonstrations, Chemistry Bureau 190 

Industry, relation of automobile 23 

Keeping, profits, remai'ks 24-25 

Production, increase campaign of Agriculture Department, 1918-19 21-22 

Products, value of market-news service, letters 119-124 

Prairie dogs, pest of Arizona, control work ... 201 

Predatory animals, destruction — 

Allotment of funds 213 

■ Work of Biological Survey Bureau 202-203 

Price fixing, farm products, to retailers 155-156 

Prices — 

At city markets, to producer and consumer, comparisons 155-160 

Castor bean, notes 58 

Seed, notes on corn and wheat 38,40,41,42 

Primost, definition and use 33 

Profits, wholesale packers and shippers, 1913, 1917 158 

Publications — 

Department, character and distribution 171-173 

Work- 
Allotment of funds 213 

Statement by Assistant Secretary Ousley 171-173 

Quarantine, tick in Texas, remarks 45 

Uawl, B. H., statement as Chief, Dairy Division 27-35 

Reese, R. M., Chief Clerk, statement on general administration 167-171 

Refrigerator cars, change in construction 147-148 

Rennet, use in making cottage cheese 29 

Rent- 
Allotment of funds 213 

Expenses 167-171 

Reports, periodical, issued by Bureau of Markets, summary 152-154 

Requisition, request of Chief Clerk in regard to buildings 170 

Rice — 

Home supply, increase of production Gn 

Insects — 

Control work — 

Allotment of funds 90 

Note 76 

Production, Southern States 64-65 

Requirements, Porto Rico 65 

Rodents — 

Losses from 199-200 

Noxious — 

Area infested 201 

Control work — 

Allotment of funds 213 

Biological Survey Bureau 198-202 

Rommel, George M. — • 
Statement — 

As Chief, Animal Husbandry Division 11-27 

Plan by Agriculture Department for pork production increa.se 19-20 

Poultry increase campaign 21-25 

Sheep production ; 25-27 

RuBET, Representative — 

Questions and statements on publications and information work 171-189 

Questions on work of Entomology Bureau 69, 71 

Rust, stripe, preservation and spread by common barberry 48-50 

Rusts, grain, control by barberry eradication, allotment of funds 89 
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Secretary, Office — Page. 

General administration, allotment of funds 2]» 

General administration, statement of Chief Clerk 167-171 

Sewl — 

Corn — 

Adaptability to locality, notes 40 

Supplies and condition, 1917-18 36^1 

Tests and cliange in results 39 

Furnishing to farmers 177 

Potatoes, location of stocks and supply 53-54 

Sale to farmers by Agriculture Department, sections 44r-46 

\^'heat, profits in sales, remarks 42 

Seeds — 

Kinds to be supplies and manner of handling, remarks 36 

Alarkets Bureau reijorts, varieties of seeds, etc 134 

. Procuring, storing, and furnishing, statement of Dr. William A. 

Taylor as Plant Industry Chief 35-46 

Reports by Bureau of Markets 154 

Supply to farmers by Agriculture Department, statement 43-46 

Sheep — 

Breeding, slaughter of ewes with lamb 27 

Loss from predatory animals, annual 202-203 

Production, increase program 25-27 

Shipping fever — 

Control work for liorses 7-9 

Control by department treatment 9 

Shoes, waterproofing for use of Army 196 

Silage, use of frosted corn 13 

Silo— 

Use and construction in Great Plains 14, 15 

ITse in feeding cattle for beef, discussion 13 

Sirup- 
Crystallization, prevention method 191 

Demonstration, allotment of funds 213 

Making demonstrations. Cliemistry Bureau 190-192 

Sirups, sweet, preparation method, improvement 192 

Slaughterhouse, inspection by department, extent of 10-11 

Smearcase. See Cottage cheese. 

Smelt, freezing method of keeping 194 

Smut — 

Eradication — 

Allotment of funds 89 

AVork, statement by Dr. Taylor 46-47 

(Jrnin, cause of explo.sions__ 80 

S.MiTH. C. B., statement as Chief of Office of Extension Work in North- 
ern and Western States 94-102 

Sorghum — 

Seed, supply by (Government, remarks 45 

Sweet, work, appropriation 63 

Sorghums — 

(irain, production, work of Plant Industry Bureau 60-61 

I'rodnction, allotment of funds 89 

Spontaneous conjbustion — 

('anses and control work — L 79-84 

Thrashers and barns, discussion and control work 79 

States cooperation in transportation of farm labor 177 

States Relations Service — 

Administration of extension work, allotment of funds 102 

Demonstration workers, emergency fund 185-186 

Hearing.s 90-102 

Storage — 

Farm, for sweet potatoes, estimate and work 52-53 

Fish 193-194 

Stoi ed-prodncts insects — 

Control, discussion 69 

Economic importance and control 69-72 

Strangles, horse, control work 7-9 
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Page. 
Stripe rust. See Itust, stnpe. -.q- 

Substitute leatlier, tests, work for War Department 

Sugar cane — g4 

Production, Porto Rico R'i-Ri 

Plants, appropriation apportionment ^!oa 

Supply, use of information by Food Administration i-a* 

See also Cane, sugar. 
Sugar-beet nematode work — „q 

Allotment of funds „ °^ 

Losses, various localities ~^ 

Sweet-potato diseases, estimate for 

Sweet potatoes — „, 

Crop, value and importance '- 

Drying, work of Chemistry Bureau »'-»» 

Farm storage — =;9_^9 

Estimate and statement •^- ^g , 

Work, allotment of funds ^ 

Weevil control, allotment of funds ^ 

Sweet-potato weevil — 

Control ^^"^' '^ 

Introduction and spread '- 

Taylok, Dr. W. A. — 

Statement as Chief, I'lant Industry Bureau "1-od 

Statement on — -7 en 

Castor beau jll-i 

Injurious insects I?~^a 

Peanut conservation ami use 47-48 

Potato seed 5^* 

Potato-seed demonstration work 56-d7 

Production of cereals and sorghums 60-61 

Seeds supply 35-46 

Stripe rust 48-49 

Statements on — 

Housing sweet potatoes 53 

Seed-corn supply 37 

Seed-wheat siunily 41-43 

Teachers, agriculture, value in extension work 94-93 

Texas — 

Beef production as affected by drought 11 

Drought, occasion for supply of seed by Government 36-37 

flog cholera, eradication 6-7 

Labor supply from ilexico 180-182 

Seed-corn conditions 44 

Tick eradication, remarks 4r-5 

Thrashing macliines, dust explosions, device for prevention 80 

Ticks — 

Appropriation for eradication, use 4 

Eradication, discussion 3-6 

Tomato wilt, estimate for and losses 51 

Traasportation, farm labor 177-179, 18.5, 189 

Truck crops — 
Diseases — 

Control, allotment of funds 89 

Estimate for 50 

Statement of Dr. Taylor 50-54 

Insect control, allotment of funds 90 

Insects, control, work 72 

Tbue, a. C, statement as Director, States Relations Service 90-94,96 

Tuberculosis, appropriation for control, notes 8, 9 

Turkey, handling and packing, methods, improvement 190 

Vegetable — 

Crops, insect control, allotment of funds 90 

Insects, control, discussion 72 

Utilization, work of Chemistry Bureau 85-89 
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Vegetables — Page.. 

Drying 65 

Market news, distribution, inetliods, and news stations 102-107 

Price increase to producer and consumer, comparison 15^-161) 

Reports issued liy Bureau of Markets 151! 

X^tilization 65 

Allotment of funds 89 

Work, allotment of funds 90 

Velvet beans. S<c Bean, velvet. 

War Department, cooperative work of ("liemistrv Bureau 192, 194. 39."). 19() 

War— 

Horses for, purchase metliods 8 

Pork production, pro.gram of Agriculture Department 1918 16-19 

War-garden work — 

Field supervision, allotment of funds 89 

Supervision, estimate, and statement .59-0() 

A\'asliington — 

Garbage, danger in feeding to hogs 9-10 

Health Department inspection 10-11 

Wason, Representative — 
Question on — 

Poultry and eggs 190 

Tick eradication 5 

Questions on — 

Castor beans .")!! 

Effect of car wreck on beef price 117-119 

Pood surveys 12.5-126, 128 

(Jeneral administration 168, 171 

Poidtry 22, 2H 

Wastes, wool scouring, utilization ]9n-19() 

Waterproofing — 

Leather _L 194^195 

Various materials, work for War and Navy Departments 194-195. 196 

Weevil — 

Alfalfa, control, discussion 66-68 

Sweet-potato — 

Control 72-73. 76 

Control work, allotment of funds 90 

Wlieat— 

Estimates, comparison of Markets Bureau and Food Administration_126-127 

Feeding to hogs, remarks 20-21 

Harvest. Kansas, labor supply 176, 180 

Harvesters, movements 175, 182-184. 189 

Seed supply and distribution by Government 41-43 

Supply, comparison of reports, 1917, 1918 128-130 

Survey, December 31, 1917, tabulation of schedules and returns 131-133 

Whey, uses — 

WrLcox, Mr., statements on farm-labor supply 175-180, 187-189 

Wtlson, Representative — 
Question on — 

Feeding garbage 10 

Pork production 20 

Questions on — 

Poultry 22, 23 

Velvet bean 16 

Wilt- 
Cotton, note 52 

Tomato, estimate and losses 51 

Winnowing fans, use in smut control, discussion 81-82 

Wolves, destruction of live stock, annual 202 

Women, work in cottage-cheese campaign 30-31,32,33 

Wool- 
Grease, value 195-196 

Reports by Bureau of Markets 154 

Scouring wastes utilization 195-196 

TJnscoured, supply 196 
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Young, Representative, North Dakota — 

Question on — P«e«- 

Animal husbandry work 15 

Barberry 50 

Farm labor 189 

Hog cholera 6 

Wheat rust 49 

Questions and statements on — 

Marketing prices 158-159 

Questions on — 

Cottage cheese 30 

Feeding hospital garbage 9 

General administration 168-169 

Great Northern Railroad 23 

Whey •- 33-34 

Statement on — 

Advance of land prices 161 

Wheat feeding to hogs 20 

Seed wheel supply 42,43 

Young, Representative, Texas. — 

Question and statement on leather 194 

Question on packers' profits 158 

Questions on — 

Farm labor 17S, 180, 181 

Publication work 173 

Tick eradication 4-5 

Remarks on cattle loss in Texas 11,12.14 
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